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Preface 


Thee timelessness of this book, its beautiful English and 
quaint turn of phrase, with essays on local history and 
reminiscences of local characters, descriptive passages of scenic 
beauty, spattered with his own poetry and quotations from 
other poets and from the Bible, has made it much sought after 
since it was first published over sixty years ago. 

The author, Rev. James Greer, and other members of his 
family are well remembered by many people in Inniscrone and 
further afield. There ts scarcely a house in the area which he did 
not at one time or another visit, chatting by the fire and 
drinking his favourite beverage, buttermilk. The children of 
those houses, now mature citizens, remember him well. 

He has been described in his later years as an imposing 
patriarchal figure with a long white beard and high intellectual 
forehead, and he was affectionately known locally as “Parson 
Greer”. When he started writing first, his material was 
published by the “Western People”, and so it is appropriate that 
his book is now being reproduced by the modern machinery of 
that newspaper, more than sixty years later. Here I have put 
together a pen picture of the author, his life and his family, 
compiled from various sources, but mainly from my 
acquaintance and friendship with his daughter, Octavia, and 
his grand-daughter, Molly. 

The author of “The Windings of the Moy — with Skreen 
and Tireragh”, the Rev. James Greer, graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was born in January, 1845, ina small country 
cottage at Scurmore, near Inniscrone, Co. Sligo. Despite being 
a Famine child, and the victim of an eviction, he lived into his 
eighties. The Greers had a small holding of land from landlord 


Colonel Wingfield, and their cottage was situated in the corner 
field, where the main Ballina road and the river road converge 
at Scurmore, a few miles from Inniscrone village. 


The author’s father was a boat builder, as well as farming the 
small acre and they seemed secure, but he died when the 
children were young and the widow was unable to keep up the 
rent payments. So, like many other unfortunates at that time, 
poor Protestants as well as poor Catholics, they were evicted. 
The author does not dwell on those sad times in his writings, 
but in his chapter on Straide, he expresses great admiration and 
fellow feeling for Michael Davitt and the Land League. In a 
diary, to which I will refer further, he also writes of the extreme 
poverty of his poor widowed mother and her sacrifices on his 
behalf. It seems that they moved into the village of Inniscrone 
after the eviction. There had been a trend in those years of the 
forced movement of famine and eviction victims into the 
seaside resort which eventually helped to develop the village. 


Because of his talent and diligence 1n study, the author, as a 
young boy, got a place in the school in Skreen, founded by the 
famous Rev. Edward Nangle, “for boys who showed fitness to 
go on to training school for teachers”. Having completed his 
education at Skreen, he won a scholarship to Kildare Place 
Training College, Dublin, and then graduated with distinction 
from Trinity College. Having decided to go into the Ministry, 
he was ordained in February, 1866, and was attached as a 
curate to St. McCartan’s in Monaghan for some time before his 
appointment as Rector of Drum in the Diocese of Clogher. He 
took his beloved mother to live with him there. 


In 1871 he married Mary Goodwin, obviously his childhood 
sweetheart as she was the daughter of neighbours of his mother. 
The family story goes that Mary was emigrating to America 
and had gone to take ship at Cobh, Co. Cork. The Rev. James 
hastened to Cobh and literally snatched her away and married 
her there and then “in the quiet rural parish of Kilmeen, 
Diocese of Ross”, and took her home to the Rectory at Drum. 
His mother died in1896, but she lived to see her grandchildren 
grow up. 


At the turn of the century he was experiencing very poor 
health and acute insomnia and he resigned, on securing a small 
pension, and retired to his native Inniscrone in search of better 
health. He and his wife lived into old age here, being 
predeceased by some of their eight children. He died in 1929 
and his wife in 1938. They lived in their later years in one of the 
houses now incorporated with another into the Alpine Hotel. 

The author’s humanitarian qualities and great sympathy for 
the sufferings of the poor come through in his writings, as does 
his deep faith and love of God. He shows a keen interest in 
nature and history. He expresses annoyance at the lack of 
perception of our heritage, the destruction of old monuments, 
and neglect of our antiquities. 

These attributes he passed on to his family, some of whom I 
was privileged to know in their retirement years in Inniscrone, 
and all of whom were compassionate and caring persons and 
great lovers of nature, and supporters of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. His daughter, Bess, to whom 
he refers as his “stay and support in tottering old age”, remained 
in Inniscrone until her death in 1961. She was a gentle and 
well-loved soul. Another daughter I knew, Octavia, retired 
here and spent many active years in the area. Their niece, Molly 
Greer (Mrs. Patience) returned from a nursing career to take 
care of her aunts in their old age. She died in her eighties in 
1981, and she was the last of the Greers to have lived and died 
here. It was she who asked me to arrange a re-print of her 
grandfather’s book. Her sister, Harriet Greer (Mrs. Fitzsimons), 
returns to Inniscrone occasionally from her London home to 
visit old friends and kindly neighbours who took such good 
care of Molly in her last illness. A brother, Roger Greer, still 
lives in the U.S.A. These were three of the six children of Roger 
Goodwin Greer who was a pharmacist in Portadown and died 
at the early age of 28 in 1904. The author, their grandfather, 
and his wife took the younger children and reared them in 
Inniscrone, after their mother married again and went to live in 
Limerick. Her second husband was Dr. Spence. 

The author’ daughter, Octavia, was also a remarkable 
character. She taught all her life in England, and in her 


retirement years took up a post in Dublin as Matron of a 

Church of Ireland Old Folks Home in New Street. She was 
well into her lively seventies when she finally returned to 
Inniscrone and then achieved a life-long ambition and made a 

pilgrimage to the Island of Iona. She was one of Mrs. 

Pankhurst’s suffragettes in her youth and once told me she had 
thrown stones, with the rest of them, through the windows of 
London’s big stores and was duly jailed more than once. On 

one occasion she and another suffragette were detailed to Junch 

(in borrowed finery) in a posh London Hotel. The routine was 
that when the diningroom was full, Miss Greer would stand on 

her chair and give her speech about votes for women. It was 
usual at this point for the manager to ask the ladies politely to 
leave. On this occasion a tall man at a nearby table intervened 
and insisted on Miss Greer being allowed to finish her speech. 

He was none other that George Bernard Shaw. 


The author’s grand-daughter, Molly Greer-Patience, was 
also a special character. She travelled extensively in her early 
nursing years, having trained in England. She was once on a 
cruise as a member of the nursing staff of the old Agha Khan, 
and was presented with a gold watch at the end of the cruise by 
the famous man himself. She came back to Inniscrone to care 
for her two aunts, Bess and Octavia, when they became ill, and 
stayed on. Later she went to England and brought back another 
aunt, Rachel, whom she also nursed through her final illness. 
By this time her husband, Arthur, had retired from the British 
Civil Service and was not well. She brought him over also and 
nursed him until his death in 1970. For the next eleven years 
she became involved in village life, and was an active member 
of the Community Care Committee. Down through the years 
she gave freely of her nursing expertise to anyone who needed 
her. An early member of the Irish Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, she cared for many stray cats and dogs and 
would go to any lengths to see that donkey’s hooves were 
trimmed and birds were fed in harsh weather. Like her 
grandfather, she was a great visitor to local houses and an 
entertaining and lovable guest. She died in 1981, the last of the 
Inniscrone Greers to have lived here. 


These were the children of the Rev. James Greer and Mary 
Goodwin:- 
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John Robert William Greer (Royal Navy). Born 1872 
and died 1911 in Rosario, Argentina. 

Mary Jane Greer (married Rev. John Lester McIntyre, 
Archdeacon of Northern Nigeria). She died Hampshire 
1957. 

Harriet Wheeler Greer (married Joseph Crawford 
Simms). Born 1875, died Kintbury 1961. 

Roger Goodwin Greer, L.P.S.I. (married Jane Cronin). 
Died Portadown 1904, aged 28. 

Walton White Greer (married Mary Graham). Born 
1879, died 1961. 

Octavia Goodwin Greer, born 1881 and died 1964. 
Margaret Elizabeth Greer (Bess), born 1883 and died 
1961. 

Rachel Goodwin Greer, born 1884 and died 1966. 
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The Diary 


Excerpts from the Diary of Rev. Canon Greer 


Edited by GERTRUDE O'REILLY © 1986. 


1927 the author put together an old diary “of twenty years 

that may be of interest and may be thought worthy of print 

when I shall be away from this house in Inniscrone”. He was 82 

at the time, two years before his death. It is re-written from 

original notes, full of biblical quotations and pieces of poetry, 
with gaps of years in between. 

His style, with its quaintly Victorian turn of phrase, Is as 
delightful as in his book, but a great deal of it is a sad chronicle 
of bad health and acute insommia, which he says “forced me to 
seek retirement from active duties of the Sacred Ministry on 
superannuated pension”. Then, at the turn of the twentieth 
century, he and his wife came back to Inniscrone, in search of 
better health “to the place that gave us both birth”. 

However, the Diary contains some gems of history and an 
insight into the way of life in the early century, and I have 
selected all that may be of interest to readers in these 
excerpts. 

1907: The Diary for this year is a record of his “lone night 
and morning wanderings to weary out the mind and body for a 
little sleep”. On June 22nd he took an early morning walk 
towards Scurmore, where he came across a tramp “happy in 
sleep by the roadside, snoring out the watches of the night”. It 
was implied that he would gladly have changed places with the 
tramp at that moment. 


1909: In January of this year he says he “took up the twe 
most difficult tasks of his life . . . the learning of Irish and 
learning to be idle. The irregular verbs in Latin, Greek and 
French are easy in comparison to those in Irish, and truly 
idleness is the burial of a living man”. 

This year, he also records going out with Pilot McKeon to 
meet a steamer from Glasgow, and enjoying the sail up the 
Moy. Walking back from Ballina, they had a small drink in 
Miss Timlin’s. Then he remarks that the new budget tax of four 
shillings a gallon on drink, “would force all with fixed limited 
income to go without. The drink tax shall do what Temperance 
and Abstinence crusades ever failed to do, force on less drink. . 
. the pocket is the poor man’s safest pledge”. 

Again in 1909 he writes: “Our General Synod has been 
sitting during the past week. Dr. Trail, Provost of T.C.D., has 
brought in an Amending Bill re Superannuation of the Clergy. 
The bill, as amended, reads “That he (the cleric) shall receive 
his pension until death, or until he shall become a bankrupt, or 
shall commute for a capital sum, or shall change to an alien 
communion in religion, or shall do or suffer any act by which 
he shall cease to be entitled to receive the annuity for his 
personal use”. The author remarks wryly that he must guard 
against getting into debt, dirt, wrangling or bankruptcy. 


1911: He writes this year of “One of the darkest events in the 
my life and that of my family”. He was referring to the death in 
June of his first born, John Robert, his sailor son, who was 39. 
He died in hospital in Rosario, Argentina, South America. He 
does not say how he died but he recalls that being too poor to 
start him as a “midi”, his son “began before the mast”. The 
diary continues: “His life in the Royal Navy was a hard one. 
Though he never engaged in battle, he passed through terrible 
scenes and sorrows. He was at the memorable sinking of the 
Victoria when she was rammed by the Camperdown, and 500 
men with Admiral Tyron went down to the deep of the 
Mediterranean. He was caught in cyclones and may be said to 
have been like St. Paul ‘a night and a day in the deep’. He was 
on plague duty in Calcutta sinking the floating plaqued bodies 


in the mouth of the Ganges. He passed through dreadful storms 
and on one occasion his ship went almost down with all hands. 
He died in Hospital in Rosario, and is buried there in 
Constitution Hill. Alas I shall never see his grave, but it will be 
long ere the thoughts of him and the hardness he endured shall 
leave the hearts of me, his mother and us all.” 

(NOTE: The tragic sinking of the Victoria, referred to in the 
diary, occurred in 1891 off the coast of Tripoli. She was the 
flagship of the British Navy. During manoeuvres she was 
rammed accidentally by her sister ship, the Camperdown. 
Robert Greer must have been in the Camperdown which 
remained afloat. This information was found for me by my son, 
Conor MacHale, in old navy records. G. O’R.). 


1912; In April, 1912, he writes of “the awful Titanic disaster 
and the 1,500 who went down with the great ship which was 
thought to be built to be unsinkable”’. He bemoans the fact that 
“the poor third-class passengers were neglected in their struggle 
for life and the first-class and second-class nearly all saved”. 


1914: He describes how a saucepan of boiling milk 
overturned on his right instep, while he was talking to his friend 
William Raulstone. “This the third time in my life I have been 
near burned to death. When a lad of eight years I was burned 
with fire when my Iittle shirt and petticoat and bib were burned 
to blazes, but Cecilia McKeown caught me in a fisherman’s 
coat and rolled me on the cliff, quenching the flames. The 
marks of that burning are still on me. Then twelve years ago in 
Drum Glebe, a small kettle of boiling water fell upon my left 
foot”. He goes to describe present treatment with linseed oil 
and lime water and a visit from Dr. Gordon who changed the 
treatment to boric powder and ointment. The doctor’s genial 
personality and kindly touch gave the sufferer courage. 


In 1914 he writes of the “dreadful war sprung on the world a 
few months ago, filling all the nations with mourning and 
woe”. He continues: “Parliament specially assembled to 
consider the crisis. In this war for the first time in history of 
British nation, our soldiers and sailors, their wives and 
dependants are to be treated on a more liberal scale. Parliament 


has just set apart £75,000,000 for this purpose. The cost of war 
at present reaches the enormous sum of £1,000,000 per day. It 
Is expected to last two years at least”. 

He remarks that “the millions of fit men needed are not 
volunteering and everything indicates conscription in the 
Empire. The youth of Ireland have no heart for ‘bloody 
England’ and will not enroll as soldiers without compulsion. 
Many are fleeing already to foreign lands fearing conscription, 
while John Redmond, leader of the Irish Nationalists, has fears 
for Home Rule unless Munster, Leinster and Connaught show 
some willingness to stand against the enemy in the gate”. 

His son, Walter, whom he described as a “reserve man,” 
wrote to say that “the German armies were as tidal waves, 
requiring all the forces of the Allied armies to stay back”. 


1916: He writes of the “quick, strongly organised rebellion 
sprung on Ireland this Easter Week”, and that in Dublin alone 
the deaths, including police, soldiers, civilians and rebels, 
reached 2,000 or thereabouts. He continues: “The expectation 
of immediate help from Germany and the landing of their 
troops in Blacksod Bay, coupled with the fear of conscription, 
and inborn hate to Bloody England, started the wicked 
insurrection. I note that in these parts all heart sympathy ts with 
the rising”. 

1918: In 1918 he writes of a trip to Dublin to see his 
daughter, Bess, off to Brighton “for her health”. They were met 
in Dublin by “her sister, Tavie” (Octavia). He spent some days 
in Dublin in “the quite homely Ballina Hotel, near Broadstone 
Station, run by Miss Rafter of Inniscrone”. He re-visited the 

Training College and Trinity where he had spent the beginning 
of his teaching life and felt nothing but “bitter loneliness”. 

During his visit to the city, he had some pleasant visits with 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore, old friends from Drum, spent a night and 
a day with another old friend, Dr. Plummer “in his fine 
residence in Breffni Tce. in Kingstown” and in Blackrock he 
had a talk with Dr. Finnucane “who was vigorous at ninety”. 
He spent a pleasant few hours with Mr. Ben McKinley in 
Blackrock, where “he runs two or three thriving businesses”. 


(Note: Ben McKinley was a native of Inniscrone area and lived 
in Frascati House, Blackrock, being a friend and neighbour of 
Eamon de Valera). On the journey back he met Pilot P. 
McKeon at Manulla and, after refreshments in Ballina, they 
both walked home to Inniscrone on a frosty night. 

On a visit to Skreen in 1918 he was reminded of his youth 
there, when sometimes he had to walk the long road from 
Inniscrone, to save car fare, which sometimes he had not, 
according to the little purse of his mother. He refers to the 
“great Rev. Nangle, who did so much great work in this parish 
and who was allowed to go to his grave without honour or 
dignity. He was not of the ‘upper ten’, and he did not, and could 
not, pander to toady, to princes or bishops. So he was passed by 
--on the other side”. 

The author talked about the school built by Rev. Nangle on 
the Hill of Skreen which took boys from all parts of the diocese. 
The boys were boarded in the several farmhouses of the parish 
at three or four pounds per quarter. The boys were expected to 
help in the farm work during the hurried times of Spring and 
Harvest, and they eat, drank and lived as one of the family. The 
author remarks that it was a cheap and good arrangement and 
in that simple life on farm produce, all were healthy and strong, 
vigorous in mind and body. No sickness or epidemics visited 
the school during his two years there. 


1927: On January 30th, 1927, he refers to “last Friday’s 
great storm of wind when a hurricane of 112 miles per hour 
blew North-West during the night and increased from dawn to 
ten o'clock. It was three o’clock when the rain came and wind 
changed. The foam of the sea was lifted and dashed against all 
the windows in the town. Newspapers next day filled with 
harrowing accounts of people killed by falling debris”. He says 
it was almost as bad as the night Pilot Patterson was drowned 
with five hands on board the schooner . . . over seventy years 
previously. 

Later in 1927 he writes: “Though it was thought I came back 
here to die, and get buried with my people in Killanley, I still 
live at 82 years, and my insomnia that followed me like a sleuth 


hound for 20 years and more, is now gone and I sleep naturally 
without drugs or powders. However it may be with my sins, 
God has indeed healed all my infirmities by this great sea and 
bracing clime, and hospitable, genial people — who so grandly 
bore me out in the costly publication of my book “The 
Windings of the Moy .. . with Skreen and Tireragh”. 

He says in May, 1927, that he and his wife will be fifty-six 
years married on the 19th, and in their advancing eighties are 
congratulated on their vigour. He writes of their tribulations in- 
life and quotes from the Bible, “Seek after God and you shall 
live” and “Be still and know that I am God”. He ends 
poignantly: “The feeling 1s strong within me that I shall not 
write another diary. In a variety of ways every day I hear the 
warning voice that Moses heard from the mountain side: 
“Behold the days approach that thou must die”. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE articles in this book, chiefly on topography, 
were written without any thought of publica- 

tion, just to pass away time, at a period of life when 
the writer suffered much from insomnia. Some of 
the articles were written in lone hours, when man, 
bird and beast were buried in sleep. As years went 
on there were several, both clergy and laity, who 
urged the putting them into book or booklet form. 
Thus to their persistent appeals and encouragement 
is to be attributed this little volume. The underlying 
theme of the articles is the scenic beauty and 
grandeur of mountain, river, lake and sea. The 
articles do not dwell much on history of families and 
places, which come in merely as a dressing, and 
accordingly fill up and make the article more fit and 
readable. I have avoided quotations and sentences 
from Latin, French, &c., which modern writers are 
too prone to bring into books to show off their 
learning, which is ever a diverting thing as well as a 
‘‘ dangerous thing.’? The few quotations are merely 
to give furce and point to the whole. The nom-de- 
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plume ‘*Moy Salmon’? suggested itself from the 
associations of early boyhood. Seventy years ago, 
Enniscrone in its simple village life, ere hotels and 
saloons and ornate lodges arose, was full of boys and 
girls, 7 to 8 years onwards, all of whom were 
swimmers. At the old Boat Port, and at Gore’s 
Well, Scurmore, we often swam amid the play of 
trout. and salmon. In young thought, I often felt 
as one of the finny tribe, and thus from these early. 
thoughts and associations arose the pen name, ‘* Moy 
Salmon.’’ Considering that the articles deal chiefly 
with the Moy from the source to the sea, which is or 
used to be the finest salmon river in Ireland, it will 
be thought that the assumed name is not inappro- 
priate. As arule, in every preface to a subscribed 
book, there is a foreword of thanks. When the deep 
grateful thanks of the writer are due to the many 
kind hiberal friends who gathered round him in this 
book effort, it may seem out of place to single out any 
names from the long list of subscribers, but I am urged 
by all the deep feelings within me to mention a few. 
**'The Appeal ’’ that has had such a marvellous 
response would never have been issued were it not 
for Mr. W. J. Catfrey, Harbour House, Pullaheeny. 
In our varied conversations, he several times offered 
me £100 for all the articles ; tenfold more that Milton 
received for the manuscript of his ‘* Paradise Lost.*’ 
I felt it was like selling a loved child that would walk 


abroad in dress, when I would be in dress or undress 
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in another sphere. Mr. Caffrey then suggested the 
** Appeal,’? and his improvement of parts of its 
wording I feel was wise and well, and in his busy life 
of large merchandise and farm, he pushed on the 
‘* Appeal ’’ and helped to make it a success. 

My deep and special thanks are indeed due to him 
and to the several other Treasurers, Messrs. P. 
Beirne, T. Lendrum, Ballina; Pat McHale and 
Martin Rogan, Castleconnor; John Maughan, 
*Enniscrone. 

My grateful thanks are due to Most Revd. Dr. 
Naughton, Bishop of Killala. His Lordship and his 
Clergy, living in the parts and parishes which the 
articles touch, have given me much encouragement 
from the start. Some of them have been for years 
urging on the publication of the articles. I feel in 
duty bound to express my gracious thanks to His 
Lordship and his Clergy. 

The Protestant Clergy, unlike the Author, have 
for the most part come from distant parts, and 
dioceses; thus naturally they have not the same 
‘ra’? for our lovely lands and seas as the Catholic 
Clergy ‘‘ who are to the manner born,”’ 
few exceptions they have kindly borne me out, some 
with records and some with money; they have my 
best and most grateful thanks. There has been one 
Lady Helper in making the ‘‘ Appeal ”’ a success, 
and making the book a certainty. In her earnest 
efforts, the lady has ‘‘ overtopped them all.”’ Mrs. 


yet with 
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Glenn, Skreen Rectory, week after week forwarded 
large subscriptions, collected in Skreen and neigh- 
bourhood, in Dublin and more distant places. The 
lady and Canon Tempany, who is of Skreen, have both 
been very earnest and helpful in Skreen District and in 
the lay and clerical circles in the diocese. Mere 
words are empty thanks, but to both deep real 
thanks are due. My closing expression of thanks is 
to the Editor of the Western People. For years both 
he and his predecessor, the able Mr. Walsh, held 
these articles in high esteem, quite fit for book er 
booklet, but warned me of the cost, and more so as 
labour went up in printing establishments; however, 
since cost is covered through kind and liberal sub- 
scribers, the present Editor of the Western People 
has done all that is possible to have the book on saie 
in fit shape and form. 

These articles now go forth to the reading world around 
the delightful lands of the Moy and through Tireragh. 
Passages here and there in them may touch the 
hearts of those in foreign climes and bring back far- 
off memories of childhood and youth. If they do so 
they won’t be written in vain. The King warrior of 
old when almost dying of thirst on the battle-field 
longed that ‘* one would give him a drink from the 
well of Bethlehem.’? The well of his childhood and 
boyhood. The Heroine of ** Lalla Rookh ”’ in her sad 
loneliness thought and sang of the ‘‘ Bower of Roses 
by Bendemeer’s stream. 


Introduction. Xi 


IIow many an exile thinks of some well or bower 
or lake or stream, or mountain gorge or sunlit sea. 
IIow often, 10,000 miles from the sweet fields of 
home, there rises up ‘* the lament of men who 
languished for their native glen’?! May these 
articles of the ‘* Moy Salmon ’’—‘* The Windings of 
the Moy with Skreen and Tireragh ’’—help to stir 
such ennobling thoughts and feelings in hearts in 
far-off lands, where there are thousands all Jiving a 
newer and richer life (but perhaps not happier) than 
‘they lived around the ‘* Windings of the Moy,”’ in 
the lands of Skreen, flowing with milk and honey, 
and in the rich baronies of Lyney, Tireragh and 
Tyrawley. 
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MOYNE ABBEY. 


HE Abbey of Moyne, situated on the estuary of 
the River Moy, is certainly one of the noblest 
of the Franciscan Abbeys in Ireland. It is two miles 
from Killala, six miles from Ballina on the old road 
by the river. It is barely one-eighth of a mile from 
“the public road, yet on entering its precincts its lone- 
liness, its solitary air and surrounding, is the first 
impression produced. The Still ‘‘ Pool,’’ as the arm 
of the Moy beneath is called, the solemn tower, cast- 
ing its long shadow over the countless graves and 
tombs, the stillness of the luxurious fields around, 
where the silent cattle graze, but where man is not 
seen, the rising or ebbing flow of the Moy scarcely 
making a ripple on the sweet strand, all without a 
sound, give the first impression as utter loneliness. 
One is at once forced to feel that here was a fit place 
for a Community to live away from noise, from care, 
from the tramp and traffic of the world’s ways, to 
have thoughts fixed on the quiet and ‘‘rest that 
remaineth for the people of God.”’ 

The second impression is that of grandness and 
majesty. The massive tower, the empty aisles, the 
deserted chancel, the pointed gables, the ivied walls 
that for centuries have remained as when ruthlessly 
unroofed. The portals, the arches, the windows, 
showing the skill of the old craftsman, are most of 


them undecayed by time. Their solidity and beauty 
B 
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in their ruin for over three hundred years perforce 
produce the impression of grandness, nobleness and 
majesty. | 

The Lament of Collins on the Abbey of Timo- 
league, which I visited long years ago, fits very well 


for the Abbey of Moyne :— 


** Lone and weary as I wandered 
By the black shore of the sea, 
Meditating and reflecting 
On the world’s hard destiny. 


Forth the moon and stars ’gan glimmer 
In the quiet tide beneath, 

For on slumbering spray and blossom 
Breathed not out of heaven a breath. 


Still the ancient seat was standing, 
Built against the buttress grey, 
Where the clergy used to welcome 
Weary travellers on their way. 


Empty aisle, deserted chancel, 
Tower tottering to your fall, 

Many a storm since then has beaten 
On the grey head of your wall. 


Gone your Abbot, rule and order, 
Broken down your altar stones, 
Nought see I beneath your shelter 
Save a heap of clayey bones. 


Oh the hardship, oh the hatred, 
Tyranny and cruel war, 
Persecution and oppression, 

That have left you as you are.”’ 


Since writing my first articles on this grand old 
Abbey of Moyne I have happened on a small volume 
on ‘* The Franciscan Monasteries ’’ by P. C. Meehan, 
1869. A few extracts in this article shall read as 
very apropos, and shall be informing to most readers, 
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both lay and cleric, who, like the writer, may have 
visited and re-visited these silent scenes. 

** After examining various localities within the 
limits of Mac William Burke’s principality he (the 
Provincial Vicar) pitched on this spot in the barony 
of Tyrawley, a short distance from the Episcopal City 
of Killala, and no sooner had he made the selection 
than’ Mac William, accompanied by his chieftains, 
warriors, bards and brehons, proceeded to lay the 
first stone of the new church and monastery. No 
words of mine can describe the beauty of the site; 
.let it suffice to say that it was a sweet verdant plain 
crowning a gentle eminence at whose feet the silvery 
Moy discharges its waters into Killala Bay, right 
opposite the island of Bartragh. -In the year 1462 
Donatus O’Connor, Bishop of Killala, consecrated the 
sacred edifice. The exquisite beauty of the archi- 
tecture of both church and monastery was the theme 
of every tongue, and the rich display of ornamenta- 
tion in the tracery of the windows and pillars of the 
cloister even to this day attest that the men who 
executed the work were highly skilled in their craft. 
The entire edifice, even to the very altars, was con- 
structed of oolite, a stone so like marble, which is 
composed of petrified sea shells. The mortar used in 
the building was made of burnt shells, which is the 
most binding of cement that can be found. A most 
superb and spacious building was this noble monas- 
tery near the mouth of the Moy. The massive square 
tower is 90 feet high, and springs from the choir 
and nave of the holy edifice. How wide and grand 
the view from the tower, taking the wide Atlantic 
and the majestic mountains of Donegal, Tireragh and 
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Tyrawley! Never can the impressions of that splendid 
prospect fade from my memory.”’ 

‘* Tike the Monastery of Donegal and other houses 
of the Franciscan Order, Moyne possessed a valuable 
library, and was during a century and a half the 
Provincial School where all aspirtants of the habit 
were wont to frequent. Hence before dissolution of 
the religious houses the Community of Moyne never 
numbered less than fifty friars, including priests, pro- 
fessors, students and lay brothers.”’ 

‘*TIn the crypts of Moyne are interred many of the 
great families of Tireragh and Tyrawley. The 
O’Dowds, once potent lords of the fair lands from the 
Robe to the Moy, and far beyond, lie side by side 
with the Burks, the Barretts, the Lynotts, and Owen 
_O’Dowd, the chieftain, far famed for warlike deeds, 
and his wife, Sabia, daughter of Walter de Burgh, 
are interred here.”’ 

**In 1578 the monastery was raided by a detach- 
ment of Fitton’s soldiers. The Friars resolved to 
save their lives by making out to sea in the boats 
that were moored hard by. A venerable lay brother, 
Felix O’Hara, refused to quit the sacred place. The 
soldiers demolished all and plundered the church. 
The monks after some time returned and found 
O’Hara dead on the steps of the grand altar. So 
much for the venerable monastery of Moyne, which 
I trust in God will one day revert to its rightful 
owners.”’ 

It was in the middle or closing fifties I first set 
eyes on Moyne Abbey. At fourteen to fifteen some 
youths are impressionable. There were two or three 
boatloads of ladies and gentlemen from Enniscrone to 
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picnic at Moyne. I was helping to carry and load 
the boats with bottles, baskets and bales, and old 
pilot McKeown made space for myself and another 
youth, Charlie White. In crossing the Moy bar 
there was a swell, and some of the ladies became half 
hysteric and began to move and set all in danger of 
being drowned. But the roar of the old pilot, with 
waff in hand, put the fear of God, or fear of the 
gaff, into all hearts and screwed all to their places, 
and we crossed safely. The other two boats, seeing 
the danger, rowed round by Killala. The impress 
~ that Moyne Abbey left on me that day never passed 
away ; and with pleasure and sweet hallowed memories 
I have again and again visited the place, so grand, 
so solemn, so noble in its ruin. Years ago, in my 
teaching and grinding life, ere entering the Clerical 
Order, I happened to be taking a long holiday in 
those parts, within easy reach of Moyne, and often 
passed a gap of time in taking a lone ramble amid 
the ruins, and by the Moy, so solemn and silent there, 
but so sweet to a jaded spirit. In these lone rambles I 
penned these following lines. They would have been 
more at length and more in fitness if at the time I 
had read ‘fMeehan on the Monasteries.’? Such as 
they are I know not of any other lines composed on 
the Abbey save the expressive but rather brief lines 
by Dr. Fenton, or rather ascribed to Dr. Fenton, 
but, as I am informed, composed by Dr. Barrett :— 


‘Hoary pile of crumbling glory. 
Moaning to the midnight breeze, 
Sad to living men thy story— 
Pride of bygone centuries: 

Who alone the truth displaying— 
Shadows of the wrecked and old— 
Shuns the form of man decaying 

Shuns tne tale of ruin old.” 
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The following last lines express a solemn warning 
to the great and grand of that day and all days— 


‘* Hie ye here the vain conceited ; 
Hie ye here the poor man’s foe; 
Nobler forms the worms have treated 
Mouldering in the vaults below.” 


I give these my own lines, such as they are, written 
in middle life :— 


The golden sun is sinking far 
Beyond Kilcummin shore, 

The pale-faced moon of rosy June 
Doth rise to waken lore; 

The evening star illumines far 
Around old Nephin’s crown, 
And muffled roar of Rosses shore 
Doth swell these valleys round; 
This silent strand, these waters grand, 
So deep, so lone, so blue; 

This Abbey Moyne whereon I stand, 
This prospect of Moyview, 

The calm repose of evening’s close 
That wraps this pool of Moyne, 

And wailing cry of seabirds high 
Deep silence all enjoin. 


What fitful moans along these shores 
Creep o’er the brooding soul; 

What weird sounds around these mounds 
*Mid awful silence roll? 

They’re not the sounds of evening breeze 
That hush the silver Moy; 

They’re not the sounds of breaking seas 
That stir a silent joy; 

They’re not the sounds of surging wave 
On Bartra’s lonely isle, 

Nor rippling waves that sweetly lave 
Old Connor’s ancient pile. 

The sounds are those of awful dread 
That through these arches steal, 

Ihe breathings of the myriad dead 
That all these vaults conceal. 


What thoughts arise as evening skies 
O’ershadow this lone Moyne? 

What mood of prayer, what deep despair, 
What silence all enjoin! 
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Here monks did read their psalms and creed, 
There friars knelt to pray; 

Here Abbots ruled, there Priests were schooled 
Within these cloisters gray; 

Here scribes did write and burnished bright 
Their writings all in gold; 

There low and deep in yon dark keep 
Died recreants of the fold; 

Here loud refrains, and anthem strains 
’*Mid Ave Maries rose, 

At dawning light of summer bright 
And winter evening’s close. 


Most ancient pile, most holy shrine, 
My heart around you deeply twines; 
My prime is past, my days are flown, 
My playmates gone to other climes; 

Some in the deep for ever sleep 
And some in battlefield did fall, 
Some lie beneath an Indian sky 
And some within this vaulted hall; 
Not one remains to interchange 
The greeting words of welcome home, 
Not one to sing these simple lays 
Who erst along this shore did roam. 
But clear you speak in speechless tone 
And tell the tale of other days; 
Here you stand, my friend, alone 
To welcome me from distant seas. 


All praise to thee, Mac Burke, must be, 
Who reared this temple grand; 

All praise to thee, o’er land and sea, 
All praise o’er Awley’s land. 

Amid the fray on battle day, 
When pressed by lingering fight, 

Tis said you swore for Faith and Rome 
To build this Abbey bright. 

All bright you built of Oolite stone 
Those gorgeous windows grandly tall; 

The nave, the transepts, chancel floor, 
And winding stair, the strenth of all. 

All chissled grand, all deeply planned, 
These pointed gables, arches four, 

And tower tall that ne’er shall fall, 
But solemn stands o’er sea and shore. 


Farewell old Abbey, long farewell, 

I never more may feast mine eyes 
On all the beauties of thy dell 

Nor breathe the air of native skies; 
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Adieu loved prospect, long adieu 

To haunts of childhood far and wide; 
Scurmore, and Iceford and Moyview, 

And Castleconnor poor in pride; 
Adieu ye waters deep and lone 

Where Humbert rode his fleet of sail, 
And boomed his cannon o’er Coonmore 

To raise the hopes of Erin’s Gael. 
Adieu Killala’s ancient shrine 

And tower round o’er Awley’s cave, 
Where oft I knelt in childhood’s prime 

And conned the text great Collins gave. 

My equals in age and even those younger 
remember the two side rooms in this Abbey 
filled with bones and skulls. These gave another 
impression that it was a grand, silent mansion 
of the dead where the great and the grand with the 
poor and simple mouldered together. ‘‘ There were 
kings and councillors of the earth which built 
desolate places for themselves, and princes that had 
gold and filled their houses with treasures, the poor, 
the infirm, the weak, the despised, the newly born 
and infants that never saw the light.’” The Abbey 
at that time gave the strong impress as being a 
mouldering mansion of the dead. It is that thought 
and impress that pervades the lines by Dr. Barrett. 

One night all the bones were shipped on some 
smack or schooner to be ground into manure, and 
thus more quickly to bring ‘‘ earth to earth and ashes 
to ashes.”” The same thing happened with other 
monasteries on the sea coast of Ireland. Whether 
true or not I have heard it said that the sacrilegious 
schooner went down with all hands. The Abbey was 
consecrated by Bishop O’Connor (Killala) about 1460; 
erected by Mac William Burke, Prince of Tyrawley, 
and demolished towards the close of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. Fitton was Commanding Officer of the detach- 
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ment of soldiers who carried out the edict for de- 
molishing this sacred and superbly noble edifice. 

Rosserk Abbey, two miles from Moyne, and also 
on Tyrawley side of the Moy, is only a baby building 
compared to Moyne. It was erected by the Joyce 
family. It is said to have derived its name from a 
saintly woman named Searka. There is a fine square 
bell tower. but no winding stair as in Moyne. The 
windows and cloister show elaborate carvings and fine 
tracery and testify that in those days there were 
Hirams “ skilful to work in gold, in silver, in brass, 
-in iron, in stone, in timber, in purple, in blue, and 
in fine linen, and to grave all manner of graving, and 
to find out every device.’’ 

Rosserk Abbey is one of the charming landmarks 
towards the mouth of the Moy and looks best from 
Castleconnor, Killanley, and all the Tireragh side of 
the tidal river that flows so nobly in this part. 

About one-eighth of a mile from the Abbey in 
a narrow creek of the Moy there is a holy well pro- 
perly prepared, fitted out, and protected by stone and 
flag. The superscription on it is partly in English 
and partly in Latin. The English runs thus :—‘*‘ In 
memory of the Virgin Mother, this chapel was built 
in the year of our Lord 1798 by John Lynott of 
Rosserk, Pax, [then a dove], Amor.”’ 

The Latin is not all legible, but I think its meaning 
or force is ‘* Pursue justice, then you shall have no 
fear of God in death.”’ 

I make a few notes chiefly from Archbishop Healy 
on the hill or mound of Mullifarry quite near Rosserk 
and Moyne. . The learned writer, Dr. Healy, states 
that Mullafarry was the tribal meeting place for the 
men of Tyrawley—that its Irish name Mullagh- 
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forraigh signifies ‘‘ The Hill of Meeting.”? ‘“‘It is a 
spacious flat-topped hill, commanding from its 
summit a splendid prospect of all the swelling plains 
and fertile valleys of Tyrawley from Ballina to the 
sea and from Nephin to Slieve Gamph beyond the 
river.”” 

‘*The text in the Triparte leaves it doubtful 
whether the Baptism of the 12,000 by St. Patrick 
took place at Killala or at Mullafarry.”’ 

In a region of 20 to 30 miles around Mullaghfarry 
is still known not as the meeting place of the tribes 
but as a very Protestant townland in the midst of a 
large Catholic community. ‘* Poor and decent like 
the Mullafarry Protestants,’’ is a well-known saying 
for miles around it. In the days of my youth, both 
the churches in Mullafarry, Episcopal and Presby- 
terian, used to be filled with great congregations of 
the small farming class; but like other parts and 
parishes in the West there is now a noted emptiness 
and the Protestant population has dwindled to one- 
third or more. Yet all praise to the few remaining ; 
their churches, their glebe, their manse and all the 
appurlenances thereof are well and fitly kept—all 
things in decency and order as fitting Divine 
Worship.” 

The Mullifarry Protestants were at one time very 
much in union, and not sharply divided as Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians often are in Ulster and 
other parts. I learn from Records that the Old 
Meeting House of this district was joined up to the 
old church at Ballysokeery, one of its wings. And 
its upkeep was from church funds, though really 
from the people’s pockets, as these were the days of 
the Tithe Proctor. 
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Mullifarry as a rural parish in the West came well 
to the front in the Great War, 1914-1918, and has 
not on it ‘* The curse of Meroz for not having come 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty.’’ On the 
side walls of the parish church there are now two fine 
slabs setting forth the names of those who stood in 
the high places of the field and gave their lives unto 
death :—II. Blackwell, Wm. Carroll, F. Carroll, G. 
Parroll,s ¥V¥. -f..) Carroll; Corpl. Carson, 'S. _H. 
Hopper, C. Higgins, Corpl. Patterson, D.C.M., 
Captn. Perdue, Lt. Perdue, R.N., C. G. Perdue, 
‘Captn. Perkins, R.A.F., Surgeon Rowlette, M.C. 
and D.S.O., Corpl. Rowlette, Lt. Rowlette, Corpl. 
Robinson, M. C. Robinson. 

Arrangements are being made to have a memorial 
window for them. Thus with the slabs, the window, 
and the fine organ, &c., &c., this large rural church 
shall be fitly furnished. Both this edifice and the 
Presbyterian church and manse fitly stand on the 
Meeting Mound (Mullagh-forraigh), where, according 
to Archbishop Healy, the Tribes of Tyrawley used 
to gather. 


KILLALA: THE MOUTH OF THE 
MOY. 


M* articles for the most part deal with the 

scenic beauties of the Moy and its tributaries. 
This article on Killala shall be somewhat different. 
Killala so very ancient, and being Episcopal, some 
antiquities urge themselves to the front. In any case 
Killala and its immediate entourage is without scenic 
beauty and grandness. The old town is evidently 
built on slob-land, as is the case with many other 
towns in Great Britain and Ireland situated at the 
mouth of great rivers. One need not be a geologist 
to perceive that ut one time, long before St. Patrick 
or other saints, the whole district of Killala from 
Crosspatrick to Palmerston was an arm of the sea 
mingling with the out-flow of the Moy. There was 
an eruption that shot up Bartra and shot out the sea 
a few miles. The waters assuaged, the lands were 
left, and fields and woods, etc., took the place of the 
flowing tides. In this region probably grew the 
celebrated Focluth wood from which St. Patrick 
heard the voices of the maidens calling on him 
‘* come over and help us.’’ Like all slobland the 
lands around Killala are very rich and loamy. The 
See’lands possessed by the old Protestant Bishops are 
almost: without a rock or stone, and rich in pasturc. 
‘“*The Acrts,’? though a little higher, are almost of 
thesamenature. Inerecting the few new houses built 
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in Killala within the last half century builders had 
to sink deep ere they reached a fit foundation. Thus 
the scene about the mouth of the Moy and Killala 
is a flat, rich, sappy region, but low and shut in, 
without any wide expanding prospects, so it is a bit 
wanting in scenic grandness. For a_ ‘* Childe 
Harold,’’ or anyone approaching the nature of 
Byron’s Childe, Killala is a place to die rather 
than to live. The roll of the Atlantic is not there, 
the reverberating sound of the ocean is rarely heard 
there. By walking some distance a few mountains 
can be seen, but people in the town are like the 
family in Noah’s Ark, completely shut in. 

Though Killala to a certain extent is a sleepy out- 
let of my loved Moy it has a good deal of ancient 
history. It is signalized through the Great Rebellion 
of 1798, when Ireland was nearer being a Republic 
than at present. After much preparations and many 
promises and prolonged negotiations with the Great 
Napoleon and his compeers, General Humbert and 
his three frigates and 38,000 soldiers at last arrived 
in Killala Bay and marched on to Killala, then a 
flourishing Episcopal town with a Bishop’s Palace and 
the appurgenances thereof. It was a small beginning 
to set up a King or President under the nose of 
mighty England,. but though small it would have 
been big if Ireland rose as one man, which Humbert 
expected, but the Irish did not rise save in scattered 
bands, so the Republic, built in air and fancy, quickly 
crumbled. Ballinamuck was the end of all the 
plannings, preparations and conspiracies for several 
years, in which Protestants (Presbyterians) were just 
as deep as the Catholics of Ireland. To go into any 
of the history of Killala at that time would be depari- 
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ing from my theme and general bearing of my 
articles. Bishop Stock’s account of it can be had from 
any book-seller who stocks Irish literature. It is a 
fair, impartial account setting forth the gentlemanly 
bearing of Humbert and his soldiers. His arrival was 
August 22nd, 1798. The Ecclesiastical side of 
Killala calls for a long article, but I am bound to 
epitomise. The Protestant Church in Ireland has 
several St. Patrick Cathedrals: Armagh in the 
North, Cashel in the South, Dublin in the East, 
Killala in the West. Before the Reformation of 
course all four were under the jurisdiction of Rome. 
Miler Magrath was the first reformed Bishop in 
Killala. He was an arch-turn-coat, and was well re- 
warded for his pliancy .-by being made Archbishop 
of Cashel, holding the See of Killala at the same 
time. One has to ask without irreverence what 
dignity and office such clerics hold in the Church 
above. 

I have beside me a reliable list of the Protestant 
Bishops of Killala who succeeded Miler Magrath. 
The list cannot fail to be of some interest to most 
readers of this article. The list in itself shows the 
antiquity of Killala, growing into ruin and decay for 
a half century or more. The town is now blue-mould : 

Bp. Hamilton—1623—Transferred Cashel. 

Bp. Adair—1631—Transferred Waterford. 

Bp. Maxwell—1640—Transferred Tuam. 
Interregnum 15 years—time of Cromwell. 

Bp. Hall—1661—Died in Killala, buried in 

Cathedral. 

Bp. Bayly—1664—Died and buried in Killala. 

Bp. Otway—1670—Transferred to Ossory. 

Bp. Smyth—1680—Died and buried in Killala, 
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Bp. Tennyson—1682—Transferred to Clogher. 

Bp. Lloyd—1691—Died and buried in Killala. 

Bp. Downes—1717—Transferred to Elphin. 

Bp. Cobb—1720—Transferred to Dromore. 

Bp. Howard—1727—Transferred to Elphin. 

Bp. Clayton—1730—Transferred to Cork. 

Bp. Carey—1735—Died and buried in Killala. 

Bp. Robinson—1751—Transferred to Armagh. 

Bp. Hutchinson—1759—Died and buried in Killala. 

Bp. Perry—1781—Transferred to Limerick. 

Bp. Preston—1784—Transferred to Fermoy. 

Bp. Laing—1785—Transferred to Elphin. 

Bp. Porter—1795—Transferred to Clogher. 

Bp. Stock—1798—Transferred to Waterford. 

Bp. Verscoyle—1810—Died and buried in Killala. 

(Ife was the last Bishop.) 

The See was then amalgamated with Tuam. 

The Black famine came, and the Bishop’s palace 
in Killala was turned into a Workhouse, now closed 
up, but not wrecked as are several other workhouses 
in Ireland. 

From the brief record before me it seems that 
Bishop Otway rebuilt the Cathedral towards 1700. 
Killala was plainly a hunting-ground for Bishops—a 
stepping-stone to other Sees with £5,000 to £10,000 
per annum. The only Bishops in the above list who 
resided as ‘* Fathers in God ”’ and lived and died in 
the Parish were Bishops Otway, Carey, and Hutchin- 
son. 

In the Cathedral there are memorials erected to 
Bishops Carey, Lloyd, Verscoyle, Hall, Bayley, 
Smyth, and Dean Collins, who was for long years the 
light of the Diocese as a High Anglican Churchman 
and a brilliant preacher. The other monuments are 
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Sir Arthur Gore’s, Francis Palmer, John Gardiner, 
Jacob Wallace, James Moore. Some of the monu- 
ments are elaborate, and all of them fairly well 
preserved. ‘They imparta venerable aspect to the inner 
parts of this very old Sanctuary, which was in my 
early boyhood filled with a great and grand congre- 
gation under the light and eloquence of Dean Collins, 
Now a mournful silence pervades the long aisle at the 
usual Sunday and Holy-day services. So much for 
Archbishop McGrath’s efforts to Protestantize 
the Catholic religion of the West. The round 
tower, a few perches from the Cathedral, is one 
of the finest and best preserved in Ireland. Amhal- 
ghaidh (Awley’s) cave in the churchyard is another 
landmark of the distant past. The cave goes right 
under the town, and has never been fully explored. 
So Killala (Kilawley, the Church of Awley), has all 
the marks and features of a venerable old age, but 
somehow not noble in ruin and decay. The decay 
began from the time the Moy was diverted from its 
natural course by Ballysokeery and Moyne Abbey to 
its present flow out through the Bartra Banks. That 
was about the year 1845. Captain Wright, tor long 
years Harbour Master at Ballina Quay, sailed his 
schooner up by Killala and Moyne. The same Cap- 
tain brought the same schooner out the Moy Bar 
without touching Killala. Crowds of men could be 
got at the time for 6d. per day. A fortnight’s work 
with such crowds widened and deepened the little 
stream that flowed between the two banks, and thus 
became the present route and pilotage from Killala 
Bay to Ballina Quay. The change took all the old 
shipping life and traffic from Killala, and so its decay 


set in. 
C 
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The train service completed the dulness and deso- 
lation. A small town near to a large town is seldom 
improved by a train service. All the goings and 
comings and outflows are for the big town, the few 
miles being covered by a few pence. In various parts 
of Ireland the writer has noted this, as many readers 
must have noted the same. In the ’sixties and ’seven- 
ties Killala used to have fine markets, now there are 
practically none. With the train at hand Ballina, 
with its fine streets and shops, is the attraction. 

Under the Free State Killala may flourish again: 
and her great granaries, long lying idle, may be used 
again. Factories may start and shipping return to 
the crumbling Quay, and like Tyrus of old, at the 
entry of the sea, she may be filled again—‘‘ with 
merchandise, mariners and pilots, and all that handle 
the oar, and replenished and made glorious in the 
midst of her seas.’” But deep sleep is hard to awaken, 
and where rust and moth deeply set in chemicals 
cannot be found to brighten. In merchandise, in 
mendicants, in glamour and glory, in land, in Church, 
in State, Killala was, but it is no more. Dead nations, 
dead towns, dead languages can live no more. So Long- 
fellow saith: Killala may take up the wail of Wolsey : 
** A long farewell to all my greatness.’’ 


THE WRECK OF THE ARETHUSA. 


A CuristMas Story oF Oup ENNISCRONE. 


| EN Staee of a ghost story partly promised some 
time ago, St. Valentine will tell in this letter 
a true story of the wreck of the Arethusa, suggested 
by the adventures of ‘* A bogus sea captain,”’ as re- 
lated in The Western People. The story will bring 
your readers back to the life that was lived in Ennis- 
crone before hotels and lodges and slated houses were 
there. It was the time when there was no house in 
the boat port road save Mrs. Blakeney’s and 
** McKew’s Lodge-—-Orme’s Lodge ”’ was being built. 
Thatched ‘houses were all on one side of the long 
street save Davy Neary’s row and Martin Harte’s 
houses; and on the other side was Micky Foody’s 
publichouse, Whittaker’s Lodge, and ‘‘ Bourn’s big 
house,’’ as it used to be called by way of pre-eminence, 
as it was for long years the most commodious house 
in Enniscrone. But in the small thatched houses the 
town had many more of a winter population than at 
present; and during the long winter nights large 
crowds used to gather into neighbours’ houses to tell 
sea and ghost stories, sing songs, play at riddles, or 
dance each other down. It was quite a usual thing to 
see the beads of sweat rolling down the boy or girl 
or man or woman in the effort to stand out the 
longest on the floor in the old style of dance that 
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unfortunately has waned away from the Irish 
peasantry everywhere. There was never any sickness 
then amongst old or young in Enniscrone. Sick 
stomachs, ulcers on stomachs, damaged stomachs, de- 
caying and torpid livers, phthisis, neuralgia and 
toothache, and all the other usual diseases with 
which dispensary doctors are now troubled found no 
dwelling-place in old Enniscrone. Dr. Whittaker 
often spent his two hours at Runroe dispensary with- 
out asoultocall uponhim. He could be seen marching 
up and down smoking away his gap of time. A burnt 
child or a man with a broken limb or a broken head, 
often caused by a row at the local fairs (grand fight- 
ing at Enniscrone fairs) were as a rule the sort of 
patients that used to call at Runroe dispensary. The 
young, especially the young of Enniscrone, were as 
giants refreshed with wine, as full of life as eagles 
lately bathed, and the voice of joy and health was in 
the simple dwelling of all—probably because their life 
was so simple, not so stuffed and crammed and coddled 
as the present age. 

The story I am going to tell is a very far off shadow 
in the writer’s memory. But there are certain facts 
and certain stories once fixed in the mind of a child 
that never entirely fade away; the scenes of child- 
hood come back in the dreams of advanced life. The 
faces and forms that grew around childhood are seen 
again in old age, and the stories fixed in the memory 
of a child revive again in manhood and in age. 


** How oft, heart sick and sore, 
I’ve wished I were once more 
A little child. 


** Childhood and home and youth they come again, 
Take shapes and hues and play in clouds at even.’’ 
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“And Deering woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 

My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were 
I find my lost youth again.” 


It was in the early ’fifties, about the days of Christ- 
mas. ‘The short day was closing and the night was 
settling down when two weather-beaten sailors, and a 
third more likeatramp clergyman than a sailor walked 
up the long street of Enniscrone looking wistfully at what 
was the most probable house to find a resting place. 
They called at Bourn’s, which was then one of the 
few houses that could hoast a spare room and a spare 
bed. After a little parley they were received and 
entertained by the mother and the son. Neighbours 
soon began to drop in to see and hear the strangers. 
St. Valentine in his childish wonder crushed in 
amongst others to see them and hear the sorrows of 
the sea. It was a fearful story I heard that same 
night of the Arethusa. The young curate, Rev. Mr. 
Handson, came next day to see them; heard their 
story, sympathised with them, read and prayed, and 
promised to organise a meeting for them in the large 
upper room in Bourn’s ; for one of the three passed as a 
returning missionary, and the parson thought it 
would be a good thing for his people to hear direct 
from the heathen in their blindness. At that time 
there were many Protestant families in the town and 
about it. The elders in Enniscrone can remember the 
names Newton, Dunne, White, Smith, Avant, Odell, 
Greer, Keaveny, Bourn’s, Watts, Shannon, Simpson, 
Fawcett, Black, Allen, Chestnut, Blackwell, and 
others long since passed away, now not mentioned— 
‘© clean forgotten like a dead man out of mind.”’ All 
these Rev. Mr. Hanson gathered in to hear the mis- 
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sionary tell his tale of the dark heathen and of the 
wreck of the Arethusa. The great crush in the room 
is as fresh in my memory as if I were crushed there 
last night. I do remember it was a terrible tale that 
brought tears from old and young. As he told the 
sufferings of the sea, the thirst and hunger they en- 
dured for many days in their little open boat in mid 
ocean, he paused several times in sobs—would sit 
down, thrust his handkerchief into his eyes and then 
begin again—told that when they were at last ex- 
tremities how they met a turtle floating which kept 
up life for some days; how again Providence brought 
them in the way of some floating fish, ete. On the 
twenty-third day he himself lay for death when they 
were picked up by a passing ship. The heart of the 
meeting became melted towards the men, and at the 
close, as the plate went round, there were many silver 
coins, though silver in Enniscrone was not then as 
plentiful as the salt water. They fared sumptuously 
for a week or more. As Othello won the heart of 
Desdemona by the story of his life, ‘* the battles, 
sieges, tortures, the disastrous chances, the moving 
accidents by flood and field, hair-breadth ’scapes and 
imminent dangers,’’ so the sailors won the heart of 
old Enniscrone by the story of their wreck and the 
sorrows of the sea. They found no difficulty in 
running a score with Micky Foody and Paddy Hosey 
(for a long time postman between Ballina and Ennis- 
crone). I well remember how their stories night after 
night as we gathered in on the ramble were terrible 
and strange. Now that I have read and re-read Long- 
fellow’s strange and weird ‘‘ Tales in the Wayside 
Inn,’’ I think nothing in those tales can surpass the 
tales at Bourn’s fireside. 
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At the very time the old cvastguards happened to 
be at Ballina Quay attending to the unloading of the 
foreigners which then used to fill the river from bank 
to bank, joining Tireragh and Tyrawley by a bridge 
of ships. When the old salts returned they got on 
the trail of the wrecked, who quickly got away. Of 
cours¢ the one was a bogus missionary; the others 
bogus sailors. 

There was no police barrack then in Enniscrone. 
The few police that used to be were stationed at Mr. 
Cowell’s. They lived the quiet, simple life of others 
and never interfered with the men of Carrowhubbock 
and Carrowmacbrine, who as a rule rested in Ennis- 
crone on their way from Ballina fairs and markets 
and had a glorious carouse till the small hours. They 
sometimes fought; but there were no summonses and 
cross-summonses to the bench the following law-day ; 
and the writer has no remembrance of the police in- 
terfering in such innocent trifles. So it is not likely 
they would bother in tracing up the bogus missionary. 
One or two now in Enniscrone may have seen and 
heard the shipwrecked missionary. Mrs. McHale (nee 
Newton) may have heard him; Miss Blakeney may 
have heard him. 


“© O, time, the fatal wreck of mortal things.” 


ENNISCRONE NOW AND THEN. 


te: HAI.ASSA! thalassa! thalassa!’’ The sea! 

the sea! the sea! was the exclamation of one 
of the ancient armies of Greece, when after much 
wandering in the heart of the Persian Empire they 
suddenly and unexpectedly saw their native sea spread 
out before them. The story is a pretty one, telling 
as it does the power the sea has over the human heart. 
The nobility of Greece formed themselves into a great 
army and started out for the purpose of putting 
Cyrus on the Persian throne. In the heart of Asia 
they met the enemy, fought and lost, and their leader 
was slain. Jt was a variety then for a Greek army to 
be beaten. Then commenced that wondrous retreat 
famed in history, and which occupied about a year. 
The reaching of the sea was the most striking feature 
of the whole march. One day towards set of sun as 
the vanguard was reaching the summit of a mountain 
there was a strange noise, shouting and clamour 
heard by those in the rere of the army, and every 
moment as fresh men reached the summit fresh bursts 
of joy were heard and the shouting became louder. 
Xenophon and a few of his officers who were in the 
rere spurred on to the front. There he saw the 
strange spectacle of veteran warriors embracing each 
other, tears rolling down many of their cheeks, one 
saying to the other, ‘* Thalassa! thalassa! thalassa ’’! 
The sea they loved so well suddenly spread itself be- 
fore them, and their despondent hearts became at 
once filled with joyous emotion. How many of my 
co-mates, marching and counter-marching, advancing 
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and retreating in far-off worlds, if they could now 
stand on “‘ the cairn ’”’ near Enniscrone Castle, would 
give vent to their feelings in the words of the old 
Greeks and exclaim, ‘‘ the sea, the sea, the sea ’’! 

Half a century ago Ballina had its mills, breweries 
and factories all in full swing. Then all imports 
and exports were by shipping, and a _ dozen 
or more ships lying at the Quay was no unusual sight. 
And then were seen the large foreign barques lying 
in the bay and in the river waiting the spring tide. 
Then the pilots of the Moy on the Mayo side were 
‘the Loughneys, of Kilcummin, and on the Sligo side 
were the Greers, of Scurmore, both so widely known 
about the sea border. Then there were no buoys of 
varied colours to mark the deeps and the shallows of 
the Moy. ‘There was no ‘‘ Maid of the Moy,’’ no 
**Sampson,’’ no tug-boat—nothing save the wind 
that filled the sail. Yet, these old pilots, with the 
eye of a Palinurus, piloted ships great and small over 
the treacherous bar on through the varied windings of 
the Moy. They had their own marks and their own 
modes of knowing the deeps, which, as Pilot M‘Keown 
some time since said to me, stood them as well as all 
the present and costly arrangements. From all I 
hear Ballina has not gained, but lost since this old life 
of shipping has ceased. Hundreds of hands were then 
employed that have now no employment. In Ballina 
the railway has benefited the few, but it has ruined 
the many. And in other days when crafts were seen 
crossing the sea at Enniscrone Ballina was a town 
exceedingly prosperous far beyond what it is at 
present. A word about old Killala and its cathedral 
and the French must finish up these articles, for my 
holiday and idle hours are drawing to a close. 
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ENNISCRONE AS A SEA RESORT. 


HE late drowning fatalities in Bundoran and 
other bathing places in Ireland and Great 
Britain force into the minds of all who know Ennis- 
crone the thought of its safety (not to speak of 
beauty) as a sea resort and bathing place. It must 
be, or ought to be, the first and main thought with 
all seeking a seaside holiday to find a place free from 
danger and having fair accommodation. As to 
accommodation, there is just a little too much of it 
now in Enniscrone. The large hotels, the weil 
equipped bars, the bright rooms, and the attendance, 
so full of Connaught courtesy, leave nothing to be 
desired. The sleeping apartments are up to date; 
and in no sea resort that I have seen can they be 
surpassed. 

A word as to safety. Even + th a surging swell 
and breaking sea there is no danger in Enniscrone 
either at the strand or at the ladies’ flags. There are 
no sudden shallows or quicksands. The lady swimmer 
can nearly in all weathers safely plunge from the rocks 
into four or ten feet of water; and whatever little 
eurrent there may be at times it sets towards the shore 
and not towards the sea. Then as to the strand, all 
experts who have walked upon it, played hurley and 
football upon it, know that there is nothing approach- 
ing it in all Ireland. Portrush and Bundoran have 
no strands worth speaking of. The strand at Kilkee 
has not the length and breadth and hardness of our 
strand at Enniscrone. Ardmore and Crasshaven, the 
great sea resorts for city of Cork, have little.or no 
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strand. I have seen Llandudno, Brighton, Towyn, 
and Bournemouth, and they have no strand whe-e 
there could be a four mile horse race as there used 
to be at Enniscrone when blind Simpson used to 
jockey his favourite horse and be first at the winning 
post near the baths. What a marvellous thing it was 
for the blind rider and the half blind horse to beat 
all compeers ! 

So much for the strand. A word for the rolling 
and tossing wave, that may roll and toss the timid 
who have barely courage to go beyond the ankles, but 
it always rolls them in the right direction towards the 
high water mark. The male sex have quit the 
old boat port for the new pier, but either place 
affords pure and pleasant and safe water for the 
swimmer and non-swimmer. A dive from the pier 
into the briny ocean is a thing of joy—if not for ever 
at least for several hours, and for that matter several 
days; for it cleanses body, mind and soul, heals up 
the sores and makes the rheumatics creak. Then, 
both at cliff and pier, there is much shelter in dressing 
and undressing—a comfort that cannot be had in 
bathing places more talked of than Enniscrone. 

A word for the baths at Enniscrone. As an item 
of health and comfort the baths must be reckoned a 
principal feature. No expense spared in having all 
the machinery, the rooms and surroundings, bright, 
clean, perfect and up to date. There are all facilities 
in each room for dressing and undressing in this age of 
dress. Pegs, pins, looking glasses,towel rails, chairs, foot 
boards, etc., fit for ‘‘ princes of the earth to come and 
lay away their robes and put off their bordered gar- 
ments and clothe themselves in their tremblings.”’ 
The sea water is not spoiled by machinery as 
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in most other watering places. The baths proper 
(where one can roll or plunge either in cold or hot 
water filled with the brine of the ocean) are deep and 
wide enough for the young hopeful to learn to swim. 
Six feet long, three feet deep each basin. Let the 
ma’ or pa’ take in the darling and bring therein a 
frog; let the frog be set swimming in the bath; and 
let the darling look on in wonder. If on looking at 
the frog within and looking at the swimmer without 
does not stir up in him the desire and longing to 
swim, then it must be hammered into him like the 
Creed and multiplication table. Swimming, as a part 
of instruction, should be forced on. It will be found 
more important and healthful than bog French, or 
imitation Irish, or the duplicate ratio. I cannot close 
about the baths without making mention of Michael, 
the attendant. All find him to be most agreeable 
and courteous, and he certainly does what he can to 
fall in with the wishes and wants of the crowds who 
come for hot or cold baths; and best of all, he keeps 
the apartments scrupulously clean. 


THE ANFIQUITIFS OF KILGLASS ENNIS- 
CRONE. 


RE I pass from the view spots of Kilglass, I note 

the view from Cruckna Shalaghan, in the 
townland of Ballyogan, near Oghill. Its extensive 
prospect. is a complete circle of sea and mountaia, 
practically the whole of Tyrawley from Downpatrick 
to Nephin, with the varied aspect of the Bangor 
mountains and the whole range of Slieve Gamph meet- 
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ing Knocknarea and Benbulben, and thence a large 
part of the grand, wild coast of Donegal, and the 
great wide sea from the stags of Broadhaven, in Erris, 
to Mallinmore and Teelin Head. Oghill, a fine 
modern mansion, was built by the Armstrong family. 
It was being completed in the memorable year 1839, 
“The Windy Night’? On that night the whole roof 
was carried off. It then remained in an unfinished 
state for years; but the late Mr. Armstrong had it 
finished in fine style some half century ago. Within 
the last decade it was purchased out as a parish 
presbytery. The parish of Kilglass has to be congra- 
tulated on having secured it as a permanent residence 
for its P.P. Its spacious rooms and halls, well 
equipped stables and offices, its large walled-in gar- 
dens, its avenues, approaches and whole entourage, 
though all a bit on the large side for the life, goings 
and duties of a parish priest, are so fitly kept by the 
present occupier, Canon Healy, P.P., one would think 
the place to be filled and brightened with the living 
life of a large family. From the steps of the hall 
door and immediate precincts of Oghill House the view 
is wide and charming. 

Another fine view spot in the parish is from the 
tower or pinnacles of Kilglass church. ‘* There the 
sparrow hath founded her house and the swallow her 
nest where she may lay her young.’’ It used to be so 
when I was young, and often when searching for 
their nests had under my boyish eyes the wide, grand 
prospect of mountain, land and sea. ‘The military 
had a view from it a few weeks ago. Whether their 
ascending there was to view the extensive scenery or 
to view far more material things, we know not. The 
spire of this church stands the highest in these lands, 
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and gives the impression of much architectural beauty. 

Perhaps the most antiquated spot in the parish is 
about Pullaheeny, overlooking a fine natural harbour, 
where the largest ships and steamers can safely ride in 
calm and storm. Pullaheeny House, the quondam 
home of the Fenton family, now occupied by Mr. 
McDonnell, has the ruins of an O’Dowd castle beside 
it. All around it there is a semicircle of forts extend- 
ing from Carnduff to Rathlee tower, all connected 
with underground passages. ‘These passages are right 
under the old coastguard station and Harbour House, 
so widely known as the great mercantile establish- 
ment, situated at the entry of the sea, and run by 
Mr. Pat Caffrey. At first sight one wonders that a 
stretch of land apparently low-lying was selected in 
the ages long ago for castles, cairns and forts; but a 
closer observation shows that this stretch of country 
along the sea was high and firm land when all the 
townlands towards the mountain were swamp and bog. 
Rathlee tower, just outside the parish bounds, is 
given in the survey as the highest point in the parishes 
of Easkey and Kilglass. For what purpose were 
these forts; found nowhere but in Ireland? Were 
they dwelling places? Were they fighting places? 
Were they fortifications? Or were they all three 
combined? Here in Pullaheeny there are a series of 
them quite close to each other and connected with 
underground passages. All would go to show thit 
here at one time there was a sort of fortified town, 
where men and women lived their daily life and fought 
their great and small battles. With its fine natural 
harbour and great shipping facilities, and backed by 
a rich, populous country, a modern town may yet 
grow up on this high ridge of land. ‘‘ And all that 
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handle the oar, the mariners and pilots of the sea, 
may be seen here again in life, and labour and glad- 
ness.”’ 

A furlong or so from Enniscrone stands the old 
castle—a noted antiquity. It is now a suburb of the 
town, and taken in with the fine official residence of 
Dr. Scott, and the well-kept cottages and the fine 
chapel and schools, all of recent structure, it forms 
one of the striking features of this great sea resort of 
the west. I have looked through McFirbis for a bit 
of its history. He does not say much about it. 
Here are a few extracts :— 

** Thady Ruah O’Dowda, son of Downal, King of 
Tireragh, died at his castle, Esgir Owen (Enniscrone), 
after a reign of fifteen years. The daughter of 
O’Malley was the mother of the aforesaid Thady 
Ruah.”’ 

Farther on we have the following :—‘* Though this 
family (Bourke) and those who branched off were 
once great at Ardnareglh, Ballamoheny, Ballachasta‘n 
(Castletown), Longfort O’Dowda (Longford Dro- 
mard), not one of their descendents now lives in 
Tireragh. The aforesaid were the Castletowns of the 
race of Thady Buidhe (Yellow), son of Thady Ruah 
(Red). There is a long note by the Editor on Esgir 
Owen : 

‘* Esgir Owen, i.e., the esgir or low ridge above 
the river. This place is mentioned in the Annals of 
the l’our Masters when the castle was besieged and 
taken by O’Donnell from Ulick, the son of Mac 
William Bourke, who had wrested it from the lawful 
proprietor. On an old map reserved in the State 
Paper Office, London, this castle is shown on the east 
side of Killala Bay under the name of Esker Owen. 
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That this is the place now called Inniscrone will be 
proved in the notes on the poem of Giolla MacFirbis, 
who calls it by the strange name of Laisgrewan.”’ 

Knox, quoting from the Four Masters, says :— 
‘* MacWilliam Bourke puts provision and warders 
into the castle of Esker Owen in Tireragh. On that 
being learned by O’Donnell he pursues him across 
Slievegamph. MacWilliam leaves his son and warders 
in the town and goes forward himself to Ardnarea. 
O’Donnell catches sight of him, and they come 
between MacWilliam and the ford, who escapes by 
swimming the river Muiadh (Moy). O’Donnell sits 
under the castle of Eskir Owen and takes the place 
at the end of four days and breaks it down straight- 
way and takes Ulick Bourke and the other warders 
and comes safe to his home.”” 

What appears fairly certain is that the castle was 
originally built by the O’Dowds, who were evicted by 
the Bourkes, who were in turn evicted by the O’Doa- 
nells of Donegal. The Bourkes and O’Donnells 
afterwards became allied in marriage; but at what 
date the castle was ultimately made a ruin is uncer- 
tain. Local tradition is that it was demolished by 
the O’Donnell clan of Donegal. 

Valentine’s old church, under the shadow of Ennis- 
crone castle is not very old, being of Queen Anne’‘s 
time and pattern, but it may be considered as one of 
the antiquities of Kilglass. I have dealt with it in a 
previous article. I pass to the old Abbey, the 
Catholic burying place of the parish. It is plainly 
very ancient. Part of the sacred edifice is Roman- 
esque, part of it Gothic. The narrow windows show 
the Romanesque style, the pointed cut arches the 
Gothic style. It is about 120 feet long and 20 feet 
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wide, and shows a noble proportion, and occupies a 
fine site in the very centre of the parish. 

Apart from the Abbey itself, there are a few 
antiquated memorials that deserve notice. There is 
one in the centre of the Abbey to a soldier, Coronet 
Wood, having on it what seems the family coat of 
arms—a warrior wielding a broad sword, partly clad 
in greaves and cuirass, upper parts, chest, shoulders, 
head and arms naked. The epitaph, being revived is 
quite plain: ‘‘ Coronet James Wood, of Coote’s 
Regiment of Horse, died 1692. Restored by his 
descendant, James Wood, of Woodville, 1861.’’ The 
Wood family held a narrow strip of property from 
Carnduff by the sea on towards the mountain, includ- 
ing Leaffony, Carrownaden, Carrowcollar, etc., etc. 
Through sale or through marriage alliance it passed 
from the Wood family to the Pughs, and then to the 
Jones and Duke family, who some years ago sold to 
the tenants. The fine rural homestead, at present 
owned by Mr. Pat Caffrey, situated by Leaffony river, 
was in living memory the home of the Pugh family, 
who succeeded Wood. Small things were sufficient 
for the great in those distant days, and the rage had 
not set in with proprietors for building lordly man- 
sions, many of which during the past few decades 
have been mouldering in lonely emptiness; many of 
which are at present being burned down, and more 
of which were built by the sweated labour of the Irish 
peasantry. The Wood family had also landed estate 
in the parish of Skreen. The charming Seafort be- 
longed to them. Parson Wood, for long years curate 
of Kilglass, and who retired and died in Easkey, was 
one of the family who had ever the name of kindliness. 


A little outside the Abbey, to the right, there is a 
D 
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fine substantial memorial to Father Lavelle, for long 
years P.P. of the parish. How well I remember his 
fine presence, his walk, his talk, his noble bearing. 
He rode seldom, he drove seldom till forced by age. 
He did his parish rounds and duties with walking staff 
or umbrella. Though not given to any extravagance 
in dress, he appeared always the cleric. His time in 
the parish, partly the famine years, was a time in 
Treland when the Priest and Levite were passed by, 
had to go without and do with small things and small 
offerings, and get through earth and on to Heaven 
as best they could. The inscription on the stone is as 
follows :— 

Reverendus Edwardus Lavelle parochus de Kilglass 
pie et utiliter pastoralum curam gessit 50 annis plenus 
meritis et virtutibus obiit die 31 Julii, 1867, artatis 
vero anae 84. 

Ejus quoque frater Jacobus Lavelle, obiit die 11 
Januari, 1849, artatis vero anae 75 anni. Requies- 
cant in pace. Erected by Thomas Lavelle, Esq. 

The translation is :— 

Reverend Edward Lavelle, parish priest of Kilglass, 
conducted or executed his pastoral charge in piety and 
usefulness, and crowned with merits and virtues, he 
died 3lst day of July, 1867, being in his full age, 
84 years. 

Also his brother, James Lavelle, died on the 11th 
day of January, 1847, being in his full age, 75 years. 

May they rest in peace. 
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Y last article, through quotations, extracts and 
local knowledge, was helpful re the real origin of 

the name Inniscrone or Enniscrone. Innis being Irish 
for island, the name associates with an island, but 
there is no island nearer than Bartra, which a few 
- hundred years ago was not an island, but part of the 
range of banks shot up thousands of years ago when 
Killala Bay was formed and the dry land along the 
coast appeared. ‘There was no Bartra island when the 
Abbey of Moyne was built. The river Moy in all its 
volume flowed by the Abbey. It is not a hundred 
years since the first ship sailed out the present flow of 
the Moy over the Moy bar. In previous generations 
grandparents and great-grandparents used to jump 
over the little stream that flowed out between the 
banks where ships and steamers come and go at pre- 
sent; but in the antiquated times on which these 
articles dwell there was not even a stream there. 
Bartra was all one from the cliffs of Inniscrone to 
Killala bar. Thus there was no island in the pre- 
cincts of Inniscrone; and its name, as shown in last 
article, has no root connection with an island. Innis- 
crone was formerly Eiskerowen—Fisgir, a high ridge 
or mound; Owen, a river. Enniscrone is built over 
the river on a high ridge of sand banks, where in 
living memory rabbits burrowed, just as they burrow 
in present sandbanks. Hence the health of Innis- 
crone, with its great bright blue sea on one side, its 
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range of grand mountains on the other side, its 
foundation on a soil that cannot hold or breed 
microbes or germs. ‘Thus it is that in seasons of 
sickness and dying there has been no case of death in 
Inniscrone from pneumonia. 

I return to the Abbey, as being plainly one of the 
most ancient of the antiquities in the parish. There 
are graves without number; it is over congested in 
parts, but there are not many old monuments of 
cunning workmanship as in the Abbey of Skreen, etc. 
‘In my last article I gave the inscriptions over Father 
Lavelle, who is deeply enshrined in the hearts and 
memories of all the elders in the parish. I give this 
brief but rather peculiar epitaph over the Armstrong 
family of Oghill. Their fine home is now that of 
Canon Healy, P.P., and his successors :— 

** Armstrong, 1661-1906. These also which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him.—Thes. iv. 14.”’ 

‘© Here lieth the body of Christopher Armstrong, 
who departed this life 10th Dec., 1785. Aged 102 
years.”” 

Several other Protestant families of the parish have 
their burying places in this Abbey. The Simpsons, 
the Fawcetts, the Burkes of Oghill, old Walkers and 
Greers, all buried there before they took burying 
places in the new churchyard, in the ’thirties and 
"forties. The writer’s memory of the new churchyard 
goes back to the early ’fifties, when it stood for some 
years lone and wind-swept, with only a few graves, 
and for long years without a single monument save 
that of the McCloghery family. Valentine’s Church 
was plainly not used as a parish graveyard. The 
Abbey was the nearest ‘‘ God’s Acre ”’ in this side of 
the Union of Frankfort, which was the name of the 
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united parishes of Kilglass and Castleconnor. So it 
was natural that the Protestant families within its 
precincts and shadows were buried in the Abbey. 
Within the past few decades some fine memorials have 
been erected, most of them by the Diamond sculptors. 
I just name one of the monuments, not for its anti- 
quity, but its peculiarity in the great ages it sets 
forth. The epitaph over the Cowell vault can be 
read from the roadside. It runs thus :— 

**In memoriam. John Cowell, died 9th March, 
1780, aged 83 years; also his wife, Mary, died 6th of 
‘May, 1785, aged 80 years; also his son, James, died 
12th of August, 1842, aged 59 years, and his wife, 
Sarah, died 4th November, 1880, aged 87 years. On 
whose souls Sweet Jesus have mercy. John Cowell, 
who died 18th September, 1905, aged 82 years.”’ 

Let readers note that in those days there were few 
doctors, and the Cowells were never total abstainers. 

As I have already said, the most part of this very 
old cemetery is over-congested, and there is much need 
for enlargement. The congested part is also at times 
revolting for sepulture. Coffins have often to be 
lowered into water pumping into the graves. The 
grave-digger frequently, with pail in hand, cannot 
keep out the water till a little clay gives some sort of 
covering. Such is sad and grievous to the mourners 
and repulsive to the onlookers. It is caused through 
the drains being blocked just outside the boundary 
wall. If there is no legal mode to prevent such a 
blur in a sacred space, there should be a moral and 
Christian law in the community to right the wrong 
and remedy the evil. There is, in any case, an 
enlargement needed, which could be easily made by 
moving out the wall to the left of the entrance. Just 
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outside is a rich, dry soil, where the young or old, 
feeling death draw nigh, would like to lie at rest, and 
where the officiating clergyman can fitly use the 
words: ‘* Earth fo earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust, in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to 
eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ.”? To- 
wards the extreme end of the parish, near Cruck-a- 
gower Bridge, there are two antiquities of which the 
crowds of visitors coming to Enniscrone summer after 
summer know little or nothing; butif these places were 
in the Brightons of England they would be advertised 
and photoed as the signal and show places of the town. 
Lugnacaillagh (stony hollow of the old woman) lies 
in deep quietude beside the river. There was, in the 
early days of Parson Valentine, a little thatched 
church in the place. It was a chapel of ease to Valen- 
tine’s church in Enniscrone. An old lady, Miss 
Cowell, lately deceased, told me she remembered it 
in partial rocf. Its mounds are still quite plain. The 
little sacred edifice was 24 feet long, 14 to 16 feet 
broad, capacious enough for 50 worshippers or more. 
The window tracks and door tracks still remain, and 
the little churchyard about a rood, is still there, with 
the enclosing ditch. It was much used as a burial 
ground in the famine and chelcra years. There was a 
dense population about Cruckagower, Attychree, etc., 
elc., when there was scarcely a house in Enniscrone. 
In my own memory the burials of children took place 
in it. Indeed the whole place is full of little graves. 
Sweet fern in abundance grows over each grave, & 
large stone from the river-side marking where the 
dear dead was laid. What sweeter, what more 
natural or more God-like covering for the dead? So 
different, so superior to artificial mounds and mourn- 
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ings that we often observe in graveyards. The sacred 
spot has a gentle slope towards the river; it is of 
dry, sandy soil, the sun smiling upon it, imparting 
the feeling of light as well as rest. It looks so 
strange that it was abandoned as a burying place by 
the Enniscrone side of the parish of Kilglass. A 
special cemetery may yet be needed by the town. 
No more fit spot could be selected than Lugnacaillagh. 
It is said the origin of the name is from the custom 
of old women assembling there for social conversation. 
That at times they would remain there for days and 
nights, taking with them their wheels and sewing and 
knitting and other engaging work. Old and young 
then in Ireland could live without tea and tapioca. 
The little church gave them covering for the night, 
and amid the restful mildness of the place they needed 
little covering for the day. Picnic parties 
in Enniscrone travel to Moyne, the Windy 
Gap, the Valley of Diamonds, and elsewhere, but 
they leave behind this lovely valley of the Black Pig ; 
many not knowing that it is here surrounded by sweet 
fern, hawthorn, and wild rose in abundance, and the 
river flowing by. In sauntering here I have often 
thought of the memorable lines of Moore somewhere 
in the ‘* Lalla Rookh ”’: 


‘* There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long; 
In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet dream 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s song. 

That bower and its music I never forget, 

But oft when alone in the bloom of the year 

I think: Is the nightingale singing there yet? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer? 
Thus memory draws from delight ere it dies 

An essence that breathes of it many a year, 

Thus bright to my soul as "twas then to my eyes 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bendemeer.”’ 
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The old roads of any place or parish are often as 
much antiquities as raths, forts, worm-tracks, crom- 
lechs, etc. The public road through Enniscrone on by 
Kilglass to Easkey is comparatively new. _Kilglass 
Church was built 1829. The road was made a few 
years after. The old road from Ballina to Sligo over 
which the early Bianconis drove was on by Castle- 
connor'to Dhuneen, where it turned towards Castle- 
town, on by the old parish chapel that stood where 
Carragary school and teacher’s residence now stand, 
on by Atkinson’s cross through Seaview, then through 
Oghill, Fortland, Easkey, down through Ballykilcash 
hill, through Aughris and Tanrego to Sligo. The 
straight road from Ballinato Sligo—the coach road was 
made about ten years after right through Culleen’sbog 
by placing on the heather great trunks of trees and 
large rocks for foundation. Hence it is still the most 
solid part of that fine road, not surpassed by any road 
in Ireland. The old road that led from Enniscrone 
through the Windy Gap to Liiney, etc., etc., still 
partly remains. It is now the lane or boreen by Mr. 
Brian Kilcullen’s and Mr. T. Leonard’s, then by 


Lugnacaillagh graveyard. It crossed the river at 
Dillon’s old house, and can be traced in spots on to 
Bonniconlon, etc., to the Gap. The road from 


Cowell’s cross was made in the great famine years 
°46-’47, when labourers worked on it for 8d. per day 
and were glad to get the employment. It was made 
by carting in material on the green grass without 
sole or foundation. Almost all the famine roads were 
made in such a way, hence they have not the firmness 
of the old roads that were made with solid bottom. 
These old roads, ways and landmarks trace for us 
an instructive headline. They tell how our forefathers 
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lived and moved and had their being. We are forced 
to see how soft and easy life is with us compared with 
their life, and yet in physique, in health, in strength for 
daily toil, in peace for nightly rest, in fear of God 
and man, in social life, in love and friendship, we 
have not attained to the life of our forefathers in the 
days of their pilgrimage. 

Caihill More Fort is a precinct of Enniscrone. It is 
one of the largest forts I have met in Co. Sligo, or in 
the several parts of Ireland where I have been. Its 
inner ring is fully an acre. It is surrounded by four 
rings or mounds which plainly formed part of its 
fortifications. It is situated over a high cliff facing 
the Atlantic, and all the force and fury of the waves 
that roll against it in storm “‘ carried up to heaven 
and down again to the deep.’’ It is naturally one of 
the loved haunts of young and old who gather in 
crowds to Enniscrone during the bathing season. It 
has the usual rooms built of flat stone without mortar. 
The entrance that was on the side near the footpath 
has been closed up for years, as being somewhat 
dangerous for sheep, cattle, etc., but 60-70 years ago 
the youth of the locality used to explore the dark, 
damp rooms and passages, with rush lights, fir lights, 
and candles. In time not long since when there was 
no Enniscrone (which is a new town) families from 
the inland parts used to fix themselves here in tents 
to enjoy the bathing season and to drink the waters 
of the ocean. The mounds of the tents that were 
erected are still quite plain, all along the coast from 
the cliff above the baths, on by Caihill More to the 
Basins. In inclement weather it is said they used to 
fix up in these damp rooms of the big fort, where they 
lit big fires, and probably enjoyed their holiday quite 
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gladly and sociably. In the early days of the coast- 
guards this fort was often made the receptable for 
contraband goods, and there was always a living 
ghost to keep watch and ward over the stowed away 
goods. A story, probably true, is, that a row of 
houses amongst the first slated in Enniscrone was 
built from “‘ spy money,” re tobacco, wines, brandies, 
etc., concealed in the recesses of this fort. The 
writer remembers that for long years they were the choice 
summer lodges for county families and wealthy mer- 
chants, who were then glad to secure any house or 
cottage in Enniscrone. The houses were called 
Davy’s row, and are now in possession of Messrs. 
Maughan, Merchants, and are occupied by trades- 
men and labourers. More than a third of this fort 
has been eaten away by the Atlantic during the past 
60 years. It is so all along the coast of Tireragh; 
the sea is encroaching on the land. In 200 years 
hence there shall be no trace of this signal fort—all 
in the belly of the ocean; and in 2,000 years or less 
there shall be no Enniscrone, all good, bad, and in- 
different swallowed into the troubled sea, that hath no 
rest. 

A quarter of a mile up the riverside flowing at foot 
of Enniscrone there is a noted antiquity that was 
one of the wonders of my early boyhood. It is 
the grave of the black pig. There are several stories 
of this marvellous grave, but the one most told in 
the locality is that in South Donegal an evil spirit 
possessed a rooking old sow whose evil doings often 
turned to the swallowing of young children, often 
attacking men and women. It was arranged to root 
her out of all her dens and hunt her to death. Armed 
with spear and battle-axe the hunters gathered. The 
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sow started and the chase began, and continued on to 
Co. Sligo, through Tireragh, along the sea. When 
hard pressed she plunged into the sea at Leanadhun 
near Easkey, and took land on Enniscrone strand 
where the river meets the sea. She plunged up the 
river, the hunters still in pursuit, and closed on her 
in the valley. formed by the two rivers. There she 
was slain, and a short distance up the bank she was 
buried, and her large grave is there and shall be to 
the end of ages. It is 20 feet long, 16 feet broad, 
and fully 12 feet high, bare and naked, no stones or 
plantings around it, a mysterious, marvellous mound. 
The townland is named Muckdhu (Muckduff). The 
Black Pig and the. valley of Muckduff, where the old 
sow was slain, is one of the most charming of Ennis- 
crone suburbs. 

Another account makes the pig a boar of abnormal 
dimensions. That when slain his pursuers stood around 
him in amazement, that one of the hunters in curiosity 
put his hand on the dead or dying body, stroking 
against the grain, thereupon the venomous bristle 
pricked his hand, he at once fell in convulsive agony ; 
the boar was then roped without being again touched, 
and hauled a bit away from the slaughter scene and 
buried amid the amazement, fear and trembling of 
the hunting cortege. In any case the mound or large 
grave is there. The opinion of the writer is, that the 
mound is simply an unfinished fort. 

I note one other antiquity in the neighbourhood 
of Enniscrone. It is at Cruch-an-Cornia (the rolled 
up hill), Scurmore, near the very spot of earth that 
gave me birth, entitled ‘* The Children of the Mer- 
maid.’’ They are seven rocks that are said to bleed 
every seven years, when an O’Dowd of Tireragh is 
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sure to die in some part of the world. The story is 
that O’Dowd, the Lord of the Soil, when sauntering 
by the Moy or sea found a mermaid asleep, wrapt in 
a superb mantle. O’Dowd took the mantle while the 
maid slept. When she awoke her aquatic powers 
were gone, as they lay in the mantle. O’Dowd took 
her as his bride, but he carefully hid the mantle, 
knowing that if his bride got it she would run off to 
her old sea life and desert him. ‘There were seven 
children born from the union. One day the youngest 
of the seven saw the father taking the gorgeous mantle 
from some hidden place and putting it in a place that 
he thought more secure. The lad told his mother of 
the glistening robe, and where his father concealed it. 
She secured her long-lost garment, told her seven 
children to have a day’s outing by the Moy. She 
stood with them on the height of Cruck-an-Cornia, 
struck them with her magic wand, and changed them 
into seven rocks. She herself plunged into the Moy 
and back to the ocean, and gave a long farewell to 
O’Dowd of Tireragh. The yearning of the stricken 
children for their old home makes these rocks to 
bleed every seven years. Story illustrates old Virgil; 
whether matron, maid or mermaid how true femina 
variabile. When a child I saw the blood, or thought 
I saw it, but now in old age I can see only six rocks. 
I have tried to trace the seventh but failed, perhaps 
in after thoughts she brought the youngest to dwell 
with her in the deep, having a special leaning towards 
him because of finding the goodly garment through 
him. 


HISTORIC KILGLASS. 


Y writings and articles have been few for 
several months. Now that the winter of dis- 
content is over, and taat another glorious summer is 
enlightening the world within us and around us, I 
purpose writing a little on this historic parish, where 
for long years I have livedand moved and had my being. 
- With the Book of Lacken by my side, I hope to give 
my readers two or three articles ere they finish up. 
I give the title ‘* Historic Kilglass,’’? deservedly so. 
Though in the circuit of the parish there are not so 
many noted raths, ruins, castles, and casiols as to- 
wards the Ballysodare and Sligo side of Tireragh, yet 
there are sufficient mounds and monuments to make 
it historic. The parish being the home spot of 
MacFirbis, who wrote the Book of Lacken, from that 
fact alone claims historic renown. There are several 
parishes claiming to be the birthplace of Goldsmith, 
but no other parish save Kilglass, Tireragh, lays claim 
to Maclirbis. A small part of his old castle still 
remains in the townland of Lacken, on sloping ground, 
a few perches from the great Atlantic. It should 
have been better preserved and kept more sacred as 
a relic of the great past. The following quotations 
epitomised shall be of interest as bearing out the 
word ‘‘ historic ’’ :— 
** Duald MacFirbis closed the line of the hereditary 
antiquarians of Lecan in Tierfiacra (Tireragh) on the 
Moy, a family whose historical collections have imparted 
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great credit to their country. This last of the 
MacFirbises was murdered at Dunflin, in the Co. 
Sligo, 1670, and by his death our antiquities received 
an irreparable blow. Of the fate of his last perform- 
ances we know nothing, but we may well suppose 
them lost, as the author lived without a single patron 
in days unfavourable to the art of which he was 
master.”’ 

‘* When we mention MacFirbis we are equally 
aggrieved and ashamed. His neglected abilities, 
ignominious to lis ungrateful country! His end 
tragic! His loss irreparable !”’ 

‘© At one time it was thought that MacFirbis was 
buried in the old churchyard, Kilglass, near his castle 
of Lacken ; but the tomb supposed at one time to be 
that of MacIirbis, is to the memory of Cornet Wood, 
a Cromwellian officer. On the tomb is the crest of 
the Wood family—a naked savage with a club resting 
on his shoulder.”’ 

The editor of the Book of Lacken in my hands 
gives many full and some very interesting notes. 
Amongst those in the introduction there is the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘* There can be no doubt that MacFirbis held the 
townland of Lacken in right of his profession in 
1560, when the castle was built there, but in the 
reign of James I. a great revolution took place in 
Tireragh, when the O’Dowd was tranferred hither 
and thither, until at last he was fixed in the moun- 
tains of Coolcarney in 1656. That MacFirbis was 
deprived of his inheritance about the year 1608 very 
little doubt can be entertained, and that O’Dowd had 
then but small means to support a historiographer 
can be clearly shown from the records of the period.’? 
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That MacFirbis was historian and poet—that his 
home spot was Lacken, Kilglass—that O’Dowd, the 
lord of the soil and chief of the barony or baronies, 
was his patron—that in the great rebellion of 1641 
both patron and poet were driven from their homes, 
and like many others evicted and exiled in Cromwell 
wars had to end life as best they could is what my 
readers may take as certain. [.ong, misty quotations 
from the Book of Lacken to show this would only 
weary and not interest. Enough, in any case, to bear 
out my theme that Kilglass, Co. Sligo, can lay some 
claim to be historic. 

The portion of Tireragh embracing the parishes of 
Kilglass and Easkey, though washed by the wild 
Atlantic, cannot be said to be stern, wild, and 
romantic as the parts and parishes between Dromore 
and Sligo, which for grand, ennobling scenery cannot 
be surpassed in all Ireland. 

No Knocknarea nor Crurckachree, nor Slieve Daane 
or Benbulben rises in solemn grandeur in the flat 
plains of Kilglass. The Leaffony river in flood sweeps 
through its centre, and the estuary of the Moy 
touches its outskirts. However, there are heights in 
the parish where the eye takes in all the grand and 
varied scenery of fifty miles radius. Vinegar Hill is 
quite near to Enniscrone, in the townland of Kinard 
(Ceann Aird) (high head). In these long evenings as 
the sun sets in gold near Kilcummin the wide view 
towards land and sea is one of varied charm. The 
fort near Vinegar Hill, a little from the road, affords 
the best view. On one side the Carbury and Leitrim 
mountains and the whole of South Donegal, including 
Killybegs and Teelin; on another side a semicircle of 
uplifting mountain range—Slieve Gamph, Nephin, 
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Croagh Patrick, the Bangor mountains, etc. Then 
towards the illimitable ocean the view at a golden 
sunset is elevating to mind and heart. It is not a lone, 
melancholy prospect of the sea, as at Bundoran and 
other sea resorts known to the writer. Lands and 
varied lands come in to give a break and variety to 
the scene. Kilcummin, Lacken, Downpatrick Heads 
jut out with variety into the ocean. Farther off, on 
the Donegal side, are seen Muckross and Mullinmore, 
with some of the isles of the sea. This fort on Vinegar 
Hill is one of the spots within my reach which I love ta 
haunt towards sunset, and again and again my 
memory reverts to the well-known lines: 


** And I have loved the Ocean! and the joy 
Of my youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like the bubbles, onward; from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane as I do here.’’ 


But Thompson’s lines, less known than those of 
Byron, come nearer to utter what the mind and heart 
feel when taking in the varied charms of Killala Bay 
from this spot of which I wrote :— 


‘** To crystal streams that violet meadows lave 
To the green ocean roll with chiding wave, 
The glassy ocean, hushed, forgets to roar, 
But trembling murmurs on the sandy shore. 
And lo! his surface lovely to behold 
Grows in the west a sea of living gold, 
The skies with pomp ineffable array, 

While all above a thousand liveries gay.’’ 


From the cairn in the Castle Field, Enniscrone, the 
prospect is about the same extent as from Vinegar 
Hill. A circle, or almost a circle, of mountains lie 
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around the great sea to the north and east, and the 
outflowings of the Moy, the grand old Abbey of 
Moyne, and the distant spires and antique towers of 
Killala to the west. This cairn near the old castle 
was evidently used as a spot for Pagan worship. The 
circle of rocks is there, and the smooth floor, 3-4 feet, 
beneath the surface, two of the marks of Druid wor- 
ship. They always selected the highest places, com- 
manding the most extensive view. Long years ago 
when approaching manhood, and when I had no 
thoughts of writing as ‘‘The Moy Salmon ’’ on the 


‘scenes and beauties of my home spot, I was impressed 


with the glorious outlook from this cairn, and penned 
what may be looked on as these boyish lines which ap- 
peared many years ago in the Western People, 
somewhat more extended :— 


The castle cairn near old John’s unfolds a glorious view; 

The rolling ocean far and wide, Atlantic lone and blue; 

And frigates fair with flowing sail, and barques from foreign 
shore, 

And fisher’s cot and angler’s yacht, and steamer’s puffing 

roar, 

And boats of pleasure rowed in measure, filled with ladies 
fair, 

These cross the bar each summer day and fill the heart that’s 
one, ; : 

When wandering free by land and sea around bright Ennis- 


crone. 


The eye can soar to fair Scurmore that greets the Orient 


beams, 
Surrounded well by ocean’s swell and Moy’s divided streams, 
Her calm repose at evening’s close when laved by flowing 


tide, 

Her shaded light at growing night, makes poets there to 
lide; j 

All fanded grand on shifting sand, old Wingfield reared 


this dome, : ; 
And best is seen at close of e’en from crags of Enniscrone. 


E 
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O’er Oxen hills with flowing rills the eye in silence roams 

To Castletown, ’mid heather brown, the seat of Boyd and 
Jones, 

And still pursue, you meet Moyview, renowned in song of old, 

Where Wingfield’s pride ruled. far and wide, and scattered 
many a hold. 

Then turn once more to Awley’s shore, there’s yet the 
grandest view 

From Bartra’s isle to Abbey pile and Kilcummin ever blue. 

Take one wild gaze upon that sea, that rolls from ocean far, 

By Lacken Bay to high Rathlee, and loud, resounding bar, 

You’ll find an impress in the heart wherever you may roam, 

That the gem of Erin in these parts is sea-washed Enniscrone. 


ENNISCRONE STRAND AND BATHS. 
MALLINSON’s RACES. 


S a continuation, I hasten on to the great Strand, 

of Enniscrone, passing over Runroe, so charmingly 

situated on the Moy, built in the young life of the 

present esteemed occupier, Major Ormsby. Had it 

been as it is in the days of the poet Nicholson he 

would, doubtless, have sung of it rather than Moy- 
view. His lines on Scurmore fit fairly well :— 


** Here ships at leisure with foreign treasure 
Can ride at anchor or stately sail, 
While loud commotion from the roaring ocean 
Does thrill the sailor and make him quail. 
Here the hunted deer, with rolling tear 
Down her pallid cheek, often finds repose, 
But the hounds and horn awake the morn 
And tell her truly of approaching foes. 
Here’s the hunter seen in his red and green, 
Led on by Wingfield of Waterloo, 
Whose mansion stands near the golden sands 
*Mid the lovely charms of fair Moyview.”’ 


He wrote and sang no more after the law case re 
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the Nicholson estate went against him. His heart 
died within him, and it was only around the “ big- 
bellied bottle ”? in a social gathering he could be 
aroused to talk or sing. 

Those who saunter around quiet Scurmore and cross 
its strand into the banks and Meenane (golf links) do 
not know that at one time the great ocean flowed in 
here, rolling its waves and tides right up Devlin river 
into the Muckduff valleys. The rounded sea stones 
have been dug up in the excavations about Castletown, 
also shells and other marks of the sea. Then came an 
eruption that shot up the banks (Bartra) and shut out 
the sea, and so the great strand of Enniscrone was 
formed. It was much greater and longer at the time 
St. Patrick crossed from Tyrawley to Tireragh. Then 
Bartra Island and Enniscrone Bartra were all one 
range, no river dividing them. The present flow of 
the Moy through the divided Bartra, where ships and 
steamers come and go is within living memory. The 
cutting to make a passage for shipping was done by 
Captain Wright, for long years the Harbour Master 
at Ballina quay. The old pilots sailed up by Killala 
and round by Moyne Abbey and Ballysokeery. Bartra 
Island was then a peninsula, and it is still part of 
Tireragh. 

It was probably along this old strand from Killala 
bar to Pullafooka at Enniscrone, five miles, that St. 
Patrick and his followers walked when the Saint began 
his march through Tireragh to the North. Probably 
it was at the point of Bartra peninsula he was stoned. 
‘©The rude tribe from Lough Gara received the 
Apostle and his followers just as they were emerging 
from the water after crossing the bar with a shower 
of stones’? (Archbishop Healy). Even still Killala 
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bar is almost shallow enough to wade across it at low 
spring tide. 

However, the great strand of Enniscrone, one of 
the grand features of this sea resort, now reckons from 
the baths to the bar or Moy mouth, three miles. Its 
praise is in the mouths of all who have seen it, walked 
it, and enjoyed it, in bathing, promenade, etc. The 
great roll of the ocean upon it in storm, ‘‘ the gentle 
send of the sea ’’ over it in calm, ‘‘ the moaning of 
the bar,’’ and the reverberating sound of the breaking 
waves—these, with the clear, bracing air, saturated 
with all the ozone of the Atlantic, are features of the 
great strand that cannot fade from one’s memory, 
and that create the longing to return again to Ennis- 
crone. It is an ideal strand for horse races, athletics, 
etc., etc., but Enniscrone in its youth was so shut 
away—‘* distant, secluded, still like the little village of 
Grand Pre ’’—none thought of starting a regular 
horse races upon il. For long years there were Sunday 
morning races. From a circuit of 15 to 20 miles, men, 
women, boys and girls rode to it in the dawn of the 
summer mornings to bathe their horses and themselves. 
The women rode behind the men. On arrival the fair 
sex sauntered down to Barnacolleen, and left men and 
horses on the strand about the old bath house. Men 
and horses swam well and courageously into the sea, 
and immediately after the swim naked men on naked 
horses would start for a race to Cruck-na-Gurth, an 
Irish mile. Ash plants, sally rods, slath-mearas, etc.. 
etc., were used for riding whips, and without prize or 
reward there was many a closely contested race, neck 
for neck, merely for the little fame and glory to the 
horse and man. In my boyhood, with several others, 
I used to get up at the rising sun to see those races, 
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contested with more enthusiasm than the Grand 
National or Derby. Tree fights, wicked rows at 
** Mary Anne’s,’’ used to be from time to time over a 
horse or a girl, or some family spleen. Several got 
death wounds; one man was killed in a fight at 
Knock-a-gower, a mile from Enniscrone. Then the 
magistrates and police interfered and stopped the 
races. But for long years these Sunday morning races 
made the life of simple Enniscrone. 

In the year 1859 or 1860 there came to Enniscrone 
from somewhere, dropped from unknown regions 
above or below, a man named Mallinson. He gave 
out that he was the prodigal son of a rich doctor. 
In any case he was in the commercial line in several 
departments, food, finery, fume, dress, hardware, etc. 
No commercial, with or without handbag, was ever 
in Enniscrone till he came. His visits became fre- 
quent, his rests were long in the well-set room with 
Mr. Peter Hopkins (Pete), who is still remembered 
as a born talker and charming story-teller, who could 
entertain peer or peasant when supplying the smallest 
need of life. There was a band of jolly good fellows 
in and about Enniscrone at the time. A sort of club 
was formed, and in summer became strengthened and 
enlarged with contingents from Ballinaside. Mallinson 
became their head centre. The club, composed of 
several sporting men, decided to start grand horse 
races on Enniscrone strand. Subscriptions flowed in, 
and it was decided to have two day races, with boat 
races on second day as a grand finish. The races were 
in June or July, 1862—the year of turf famine because 
of the daily rain from the 4th June to the 19th Sep- 
tember. It rained some, but not a downpour on the 
race days. The rain, less or more, did not block the 
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mighty multitude that gathered from the wide circuit 
of Tyrawley, Tireragh and L.iney. Twenty to thirty 
miles both ways made only a pleasant walk for men, 
boys and girls in those days. The sandbanks along 
the strand were bracketed with the crowds. So were 
the cliffs and all available spaces from the baths to 
the river. The places now occupied with the Atlantic 
and Cliff Hotels were crowded with tents. Whiskey 
punch, ‘* gandhaws,’’? and oaten bread and butter 
constituted the ready lunch. People, at that time fed 
on potatoes and corn, and not on shop-window trash, 
could pass the long day without food when on pleasure 
bent. Burns wrote of the ‘‘ trash ’’ even in his own 
day— 
** Poor devil! See him o’er his trash, 

As feckless as a withered rash (rush), 

His spinkle-shank a guid whip lash, 

His nieve (fist) a nit, 


Through bloody flood or field to dash, 
Oh, how unfit.” 


(To A Haggis.) 


The writer clearly remembers that the great excite 
ment of the first day was blind William Simpson, 
1iding his own horse for the big prize and coming in 
first. ‘Two races won out of the three secured the 
prize. Simpson’s horse, ‘* Woodpecker,’? won by 
several lengths the first race. In the second race he 
sulked at the jump beyond the river and lost. Simp- 
son knew his horse and the horse knew him. He 
asked permission to ride himself in the third race. 
There was a consultation. He had strong friends in 
the racing club or committee. Permission was given. 
Without coat or vest or hat, simply in pants and 
shirt, he mounted and began to talk to his horse as 
an Arab to his steed. It was arranged that he was 
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to be led around the turning post at the far Valley 
of Diamonds if necessary, but there was no need. 
Seven horses started. Simpson kept his horse reined 
in. The greater number took the jump before him. 
In company with two others he approached and talked 
to ‘* Woodpecker ’? who took the four or five feet 
wall more nobly than on first occasion. He kept 
amongst the other horses till he rounded the post; 
then the race soon lay with three. Simpson kept close 
on their trail without passing till the jump was 
again reached, when one horse failed to take it. The 
‘blind rider again spoke to his horse, and in company 
with ‘* Frenchpark,’’ ridden by Carter, the jump was 
cleared, and then was the run for the winning post. 
‘© Woodpecker ”’ won by several lengths, and seemed 
to race with more vigour than at the start. The crowd 
could not lift the horse, but they lifted the rider. The 
waving and cheering burst continued for an hour. 
The blind rider was carried over the strand, and 
through the scores of tents up to ‘* Mary Anne’s ”’ 
and ‘* Pete’s.”’ Such a feat of horsemanship was 
certainly unique, and many readers may not be dis- 
posed to believe what I write, but there are several 
still alive who can testify to its truth. Some years 
ago when conversing with the late Mr. Pat Cowell, 
of revered memory, I mentioned ‘‘ Mallinson’s races ”’ 
and blind Simpson, etc. Mr. Cowell, who was judge 
or starter, or some such, was chiefly instrumental in 
having Simpson to ride his own horse. He did not 
think it such a marvellous performance. The horse 
knew the course, being in training over it for three 
months. Mr. Cowell said that in Scurmore there was 
a blind horse that used to take the rounds of the 
Course Park (Bridge Field) without rider, bit or 
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bridle, just for exercise. He had been habituated to 
the course ere he lost his sight, but being a favourite, 
was kept in the stables till he died. 

The great excitement the second day was not so 
much the horse race as the boat race. In the after- 
noon the dense masses moved on from the strand and 
banks towards the Boat Port and Barnacolleen to 
see the start of the race. There were three yawls for 
a three miles race. It was plain that the Enniscrone 
crew had their match in the Lacken crew, gathered 
‘together from Belderrig to Kileummin. The course 
was towards Pullaheeny, beyond the basins. 


** All now prepared the contest to maintain, 
They wait the signal on the liquid plain, 
With fixed attention ardently they wait, 
While hearts, impatient, generously beat.” 


The start was given. Quick, labouring oars were 
plied, crew strives against crew, and ere the turning 
buoy was reached the contest lay between the Lacken 
boat and the Enniscrone boat. Hurrahs and clamours 
rose as the Enniscrone boat rounded the buoy first, 
but only by a length. But soon, instead of hurrahs 
a deep silence seized the vast throng. There was 
noticed something wrong with the Enniscrone crew 
Instead of six men only five were seen torow. The 
six men were James McKeown (pilot) and his brother 
John, Michael Coggins, Eddy Moyles and two 
** coologs ’’ (helpers), John Jennings and P. Lacken. 
When half way on the home pull Jennings failed— 
collapsed, or nearly so. He rowed on the stroke oar 
with John McKeown. The Lacken boat gained, and 
passed a few lengths, but again the Enniscrone boat 
slowly gained, and again drew a burst of applause 
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from the immense crowd that lined the shore. At 
times the Lacken boat nearly passed, yet could not. 
The loud applause encouraged the Enniscrone crew, 
who were first to reach the sailing craft, all in bunt- 
ing and filled with the racing committee. I saw John 
Jennings lifted out of the boat to the flags at the 
Boat Port. John McKeown, who had to do his work 
and his own on the stroke oar, lives to-day, 98 years 
in the strength of grand old age both in mind and 
body. The late Michael Coggins, of Kinnaird, often 
conversed with the writer of that memorable day. The 
Patriarch said to the King when asked about his age: 
** Few and evil the days of the years of my life have 
been, and have not attained to the life of my fathers 
in the days of their pilgrimage.’? These words fitly 
express the thoughts of most of us in the present age. 
In strength, endurance, in fitness for fight and fame, 
we have not attained to the life of our fathers in the 
days of their pilgrimage. Mallinson handed the cox, 
John Queenan, six sovereigns, and gave the three 
crews a grand entertainment in the marquee, which 
was the old bath-house, all fitted and furnishéd for 
the occasion. After the great races Mallinson’s visits 
to Enniscrone became less frequent, and in one year 
or so he was seen no more. I used to hear stories but 
hearsay evidence is not acceptable. He left his mark 
on old Enniscrone, more so than any other adventurer 
since or before. 

The bath-house, standing so grandly on the rock 
where the great strand begins, calls for a closing 
word in this article. It was the first substantial build- 
ing in Enniscrone, built a few years before Orme’s 
Lodge or the Pink Lodge. Mr. Orme, the landlord, 
saw its need, and he chose well and wisely the spot 
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where to build it. It stands very gracefully on the 
solid ledge, over which the great sea flows slightly 
in spring tides. To a stranger entering Enniscrone 
from the bridge side it is the building that especially 
attracts notice. To the native returning from distant 
lands after long absence it is the old landmark that 
brightens the eye and gladdens the heart. And if 
the fury of the Atlantic swept it away its absence 
would be keenly felt. 

The Atlantic, so great in storm here, did more 
than once root out its inner works and machinery, 
doors, windows, etc., but the framework, as solid as 
the rock on which it stands, is still in the freshness 
of youth, though many tidal waves have swept right 
over it. The baths are now in the hands of Messrs. 
Maughan—purchased from Mr. Blakeney—young 
merchants that apply up-to-date modes in everything 
they touch. 

The public may rest assured that attendance and 
accommodation in these bright, bracing bath-rooms 
shall not be less, but rather more than in the seasons 
that have been. 

How different are both the bath-houses in Ennis- 
crone from those in puffed-up watering places—all 
things so clean, bright and bracing. The very en- 
trance to the new bath-house (Mr. Kilcullen’s) with 
its spacious hall, having four large bath-rooms each 
side, imparts in itself new life and health. The 
peculiar feature of -Enniscrone bath-houses, old and 
new, is that the ocean is within the same as it is with- 
out. 

The sea water is not spoiled and churned by long 
perches of pipes and machinery. In each bath-house 
the sea flows around and right under the buildings, 
and thus the brine and the ozone of the ocean are as 
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good and healthful in the basins within as they are 
in the basin without. Bundoran, Portrush, Kilkee, 
Crosshaven, Blackrock, all known to the ‘* Moy 
Salmon,’’ cannot boast such bath-houses as those in 
Enniscrone. 


NOTABLE MARRIAGES IN KILGLASS 
CHURCHES. 


HERE is a great gulf separating marriages from 
**'The Windings of the Moy’’ and the theme 
therein; but the signal marriage on Thursday, 16th 
inst., of Mr. William J. Caffrey, Harbour House, 
Pullaheeny, one of the best friends to ‘*‘ The Wind- 
ings of the Moy,’’ suggests the heading of this article. 
Ere I give particulars of the bright wedding, the 
bright party, the bright morning, it won’t be out 
of place to express thoughts on marriage in general. 
Marriage is a word that pervades the mind of the 
world. It fills, in one way or another, the piles of 
novels issued every month—most of them worthless, 
but saleable because bound with the marriage tie. 
Marriage is at the root of all social functions and 
friendly gatherings. I have seen and even taken part in 
religious revivals, and in an indistinct way the word 
‘‘ marriage ’’ might be written on them all. The 
Sacred Scriptures from Genesis to Revelation are full 
of varied and glowing language about marriage. 
From the marriage of Adam and Eve in Eden, 
‘* when hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
that ever since in love’s embraces met,’’ on to the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb, the word is every- 
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where met in Holy Writ. As I write there is beside 
me a picture of the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 
There is set forth the happy gathering. In one part 
of the picture are the minstrels with their in- 
struments of music; in another part the assembled 
guests; a little separated from these is the Virgia 
mother with some of the disciples; in another part 
are the water pots and the drawers of water; alone 
and anxious looking is the ruler of the feast because 
the wine is finished up, and not a drop more in the 
midst of the glad merriment. But by far the most 
striking feature in the picture is the Divine Galilean 
standing with uplifted hands blessing the young 
married couple. She stands meekly ‘‘ as a bride 
adorned for her husband ’’; he stands ** crowned with 
the crown wherewith his mother crowned him in the 
day of his espousals in the day of the gladness of his 
heart.”? It is a touching and instructive story that 
is fitly read as the Gospel in all Catholic Churches 
once a year. The story tells how the Saviour Himself 
went to a marriage feast where men and women were 
in innocent mirth, where He made the water into 
wine to keep up that mirth. By His going there He 
has taught us that the thoughts and feelings which 
lead to the marriage state are not sinful thoughts, 
but sping from the divine as well as the human that 
is within us all. Relying on this sacred fact, Scott 
had full reason for the wording of his fine passage in 
‘© The Lay of the Last Ministrel ’’: 


** Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above, 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love.’ 
Marriage is a subject that barely suits the pulpit, 
and thus, though filling the minds of congregations, 
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it is but very rarely made the theme of a sermon. 
In the opinion of the writer this is a great mistake. 
St. Paul in several of his Epistles, dwells at length 
upon it, setting forth clearly that ‘‘ marriage is 
honourable among all men.’’ St. Peter has a whole 
chapter upon it, and it is a grave want, more especi- 
ally in Protestant churches, that public ministerial 
utterances are not more frequent on the subject. 
Other rites, ceremonies, and sacraments form the text 
in rotation. Why such silence on the ceremony or 
sacrament of marriage? 

Atter long years of experience of life, of clerical 
life, of family life, of married life, the writer takes 
on himself to note briefly three classes of persons whi 
should never marry. When the Disciples said to the 
Lord ‘* If the case of the man be so with his wife it 
is not good to marry,”’ He stated clearly the class for 
whom it is not good to marry (St. Matt. xix. 12). In 
that signal passage He does not touch the classes | 
note. My experience forces me to state that persons 
sickly in body or mind should never think of mar- 
riage; let them have other thoughts, plans and pur- 
poses, but let them never think or dream of entering 
the holy estate of matrimony. There is another class 
who never should think of marriage. People in 
advanced life should not think of it. ‘* The winter 
comes that does our age deflower.’’ And when the 
winter of life sets in the summer can return no more. 
Adornment of the old bridegroom and bridal decora- 
tions won’t bring back a glimpse of the harvest 
passed and the summer ended, and there can be no 
crowning on the day of espousals, and no gladness of 
heart. Perhaps more fit for the pair to be thinking 
of the shroud and the coffin. 
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The third class I note are the very young and 
thoughtless, who, as a rule, are homeless. The 
wretchedness of married life often springs from bring- 
ing the girl-bride or the boy-bridegroom into a home 
that is not a home—a home that belongs to another 
—a home sunk in debt—a home where others rule 
and direct—a home where the young pair can be shut 
out into the cold world that is everywhere so sad and 
weary. Such marriages should be blocked. Twice in 
life a man is very disposed to marry—first, when he 
has no sense; and, secondly, when he loses all sense. 
Let the old fools go their way to destruction, but the 
young fools should be blocked and by all means pro- 
tected from themselves. 

Yet I have a clear remembrance of several boy- 
girl marriages that turned out well with quiver-fulls 
of humanity, silver and gold. In Kilglass Protestant 
church I saw in my early boyhood (childhood) such 
a marriage. He was the son of Bob Fawcett, the 
fighter, about 16 years of age; the bride, a servant 
in Kilglass House, about the same age. The squire, 
Mr. Verschoyle, forced on the marriage. Bob 
Fawcett, the father, rang the marriage bell louder 
and longer than usual—he was sexton ; I learned in after 
years that the young pair grew into prosperity in a 
foreign land. 

At the Kilglass Catholic Church I saw on Shrove 
Tuesday a half-dozen weddings—some of them ‘* runa- 
ways ’?; most of them race weddings for the bottle 
or ‘* cruiskeen.’? The last was a young bride well 
made and shaped, in her bare feet. She ran away 
with the servant boy in her home. Her parents were 
furious and would not supply even her Sunday clothes. 
She married him as she went with him. When anger 
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cooled they were packed off to America. The bootless, 
unrobed bride became the mother of a grand race 
renowned in State and War. 

How different the two bright weddings the other 
morning in the same church, where Mr. Caffrey 
joined hands with Miss Mullany, and as a lucky cross 
Mr. Mullany joined hands with Miss Caffrey. Such a 
bridal party was indeed unique. Occasionally amongst 
families there is a double marriage, but it is most 
rare that both marriages be at the same time and at 
the same altar. All the entourage forboded a 
happy union. Both fathers, Mr. Pat Caffrey and 
Mr. Anthony Mullany, were present to give away 
their daughters. The highly esteemed Parish Priest 
was there, assisted by Father Durkin, to celebrate 
the Nuptial Mass and tie the sacred knot and join 
together so that no man can put asunder. Miss 
Caffrey, who was to join hands with Mr. Mullany, 
had for bridesmaid her charming cousin, Miss Kate 
Agnes McDonnell, Pullaheeny House. Miss Mullany, 
who stood at the altar in cream and crimson, carrying 
a large bouquet, had for her bridesmaid her sister, 
Miss Kate Mullany, Seaview. Mr. John Caffrey, 
Carnduff, cousin of Mr. W. J. Caffrey, acted as his 
best man. Mr. Mullany had for his best man his 
brother, Mr. Ned Mullany, Mr. Caffrey, in 
brightness and fulness of manhood, stood brighter 
in his dress of navy blue. The other bridegroom, Mr. 
Mullany, was dressed in light grey. The mothers 
of both bridegrooms are in a brighter sphere than in 
Pullaheeny or Quigabar, so there could be no simili- 
tude of the grand custom in Eastern marriages, where 
the mother crowns the son ere he starts for the bridal 


home. 
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** Go forth ye daughters of Zion and behold King 
Solomon with the crown, wherewith his mother 
crowned him in the day of his espousals, and in the 
day of the gladness of his heart.”’ 

The wedding breakfast, where over 100 guests sat 
down, was served in the Imperial Hotel, Ballina, 
where there is such ample space and excellent at- 
tendance. The bridal parties started by the mail 
train for Dublin to spend the open part of the honey- 
moon at the Horse Show, having also Killarney and 
other scenes of the sunny South in view. 

“* Happy, happy, happy pair, 


None but the brave, none but the brave, 
None but the brave deserve the fair.’’ 


FROM BUNREE TO BARNACOLLEEN. 


BEGIN this article with a quotation from Young’s 
Tour in Ireland, 1776:—‘* August 27th to 
Ballyna, where I experienced the most polite reception 
from the Right Hon. Mr. King; the view of the dis- 
tant mountains is very fine; the country is almost en- 
compassed by thein. Those of Donegal to the right, 
a great ridge which separates Tireragh to the left; 
noble Nephin in the front and Knocknarea behind; 
passed three miles of pasturage under cattle before I 
came to the river leading to Ballyna. The view there 
is very beautiful ; it spreads in different reaches. That 
of Ballyna is uncommonly pleasing; the river a noble 
bend to a few rising grounds on which part of the 
town is seen; heyond it the bridge, and the whole 
crowned by Nephin mountain, which rises with a mag- 
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nificent regularity from its base, and is one of the 
finest mountains I have ever seen.’’ 

If the views on entrance to Ballina were ‘* uncom- 
monly pleasing ’’ in Young’s day, they are much more 
so in the present day, when the arts of man have come 
in to supplement bounteous nature so delightful and 
charming here. From Bunree bridge, that spans the 
Bunree river, bounding with such sparkling life by 
lovely Downhill and the great mills, there comes into 
view the river portion of Ballina, the Cathedral, and 
its noble spire, the college, its large and gorgeous 
entourage, looking down in quiet grandeur on the 
Moy ; the episcopal residence that stands so sweet and 
fitly just outside the college grounds. Though it is 
not huge and massive, it is in all its surroundings a 
fit dwelling place for a Father in God—such as is 
Most Rev. Dr. Naughton, the present occupier. <A 
few perches on the Quay road there comes into view 
the tiny, graceful spire of Ardnaree church, with the 
Rectory grounds and all the wooded part of Ardnaree. 
But Bael-leek itself is the outstanding beauty of 
Bunree bridge. Belleek House—or as it was called in 
my boyhood, Belleek Castle; now foolishly called 
Ballina House—was built by the Jones family of Ard- 
naree, who sold to the Howley family, who subse- 
quently sold to Sir Arthur Gore, stands very grandly 
above the junction of Bunree river with the Moy. It 
looks a paradise of peace when the Moy is in its normal 
flow; it looks a city of refuge when the Moy is in 
great flood, for, no matter how the floods roll, it 
stands safe and secure, though standing on the river’s 
bank. I have done the Moy from its rise to its out- 
flow; there is no other place in its whole course can 


compare with Belleek for quiet, charming beauty. 
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The old residence of former bishops comes in to 
beautify the scene here. It is a ‘‘ modest mansion,”’ 
like that of Rev. Dr. Goldsmith, but its neat, well 
kept surroundings perforce-attract the notice of tourist 
and traveller, and are largely helpful in forming the 
scenic beauty of this place. 

Approaching the Ice House, almost wholly built 
over the Moy by the Little family, who purchased 
from the Joneses, the grand tidal river almost to the 
bar mouth spreads under view; the noble domain of 
Belleek Manor ; the steamers and sailing ships at quay ; 
the pretty craft sailing or anchored here and there 
with the adjuncts of Rathmoy and Glenmoy—all 
together furnish a delightful scene for picture or 
canvas. When the fine modern mansion built by 
Col. Gore in the closing ’fifties could be seen from 
the Tireragh side of the river it gave a touch of 
largeness and magnificence to the view. The old and 
young trees in the domain have grown great in 70 
years, and have completely shut in Belleek Manor 
from view on Sligo side. 

Not distance but nearness lends enchantment to 
the view. As one passes on to Castleconnor, with 
the old castle on one side and Rosserk Abbey on the 
other side of the Moy, with the river widening in its 
flow, with cosy homesteads on either side in a land all 
rich and luxurious, the scene for quiet beauty is not 
surpassed in the beauty spots of Ireland. In another 
article I have written on Rosserk Abbey. It may be 
of interest to mention a few particulars re the old 
Castle of Castleconnor. Who built the Castle? Who 
razed it? Who was the last occupier? Tradition 
and history agree that all the great castles in Tireragh 
were crected by the O’Dowds, who for centuries were 
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monarchs of all they surveyed in these parts. I have, 
within the past few weeks, walked again over and 
around the ruins of Castle Connor. It is the same 
type as Ardnaglass Castle in Skreen, and the ruin and 
mode of demolishment much the same. The lower 
part of it was plainly for defence ; the other part of it, 
several perches off, was the residence. The mounds 
of the outer walls show that the whole castle covered 
two to three furlongs square. There were no walls 
of defence along the Moy. ‘The river gave protection 
in those days. It was a well chosen site by the tidal 
Moy in a land flowing with milk and honey, and was 
the one fine residence to attract the eye long before 
there was a church or rectory or Moyview or Scur- 
more. There it stands and will stand till the crash of 
doom to tell of the great O’Dowds, who were for 
centuries the great lords of Tireragh. 

I have, alas! no documents or records to show when 
the O’Dowds were evicted and the O’Connors came 
into possession ; but I have beside me records to show 
when the O’Connors were evicted and the Nicholsons 
(present owners) came into possession. 

The Cromwellian confiscations throughout Con- 
naught were from 1621-1642. It was then the 
Nicholsons were ‘‘ planted ’”’ in these parts. Docu- 
ments beside me show that Quartermaster Samuel 
Nicholson, of the Coote Regiment, under Oliver 
Cromwell, was the first of the family planted in full 
possession of the estate, embracing Park Castleconnor, 
Iceford, Ardwelly, Quiginlegan, in Co. Sligo; and in 
Co. Mayo, Carrick, Carrowcul, Glandadugh and 
Boherhallagh. 

As quite usual, a young Nicholson married a 
Catholic, Miss Forbes. The issue from the marriage 
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became Catholic, and under Penal Code lost the 
estates. The Custos family, relatives, and strongly 
Protestant, were put in. Some _ readers of 
equal age with the writer may remember the claimant 
law case of James Nicholson and his efforts to secure 
the estate. For such old people, and perhaps others, 
the following extracts from old documents beside me 
shall have some interest. 


‘John Moore, of Ardoghan, in the Co. Mayo, 
upwards of 80 years of age, maketh oath and saith 
that he often heard his grandfather say that he lived 
under Quartermaster Samuel Nicholson, who was the 
first of the family to get the Nicholson estates in 
Counties of Mayo and Sligo under Oliver Cromwell. 
Saith that he saw John, the son of Samuel Nicholson, 
in possession of the said estates; saith that John 
Nicholson married a Miss Atkinson, of Rahens, by 
whom he had issue two sons and three daughters. 
His sons were Samuel and William. Samuel married 
a Miss Bridget Forbes, a Catholic, in Castleconnor, in 
the house of a man named Rowan, and from that mar- 
riage came Robert Nicholson, father of the claimant. 


‘*Sworn before me Ist Dec., 1821. 
** JOHN ATKINSON, 


** Master Extraordinary, Co. Mayo.”’ 


Other sworn affidavits proving to the legality of the 
marriage with Bridget Forbes are with this. 

Thomas Meer, of Castleconnor, in the Co. Sligo, 
landholder, 85 years old, maketh oath and saith that 
he was present at the marriage of Samuel Nicholson 
with Miss Forbes, and that the marriage was per- 
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formed in John Rowan’s by Rev. Mr. €landinning, 
curate of the parish. 


Sworn before me 18th of August, 1821. 
JOHN ATKINSON, 


Master Extraordinary, Co. Mayo. 


Patrick Kearney, of Swineford, in the Co. Mayo, 
saith he remembers the marriage of Samuel Nicholson 
with Bridget Forbes, and that Robert Nicholson was 
born about two years after the marriage. Samuel 
lived with her in possession of the property during his 
life, and on his demise James Nicholson, of Dublin, 
possessed himself of the property under pretence of it 
being willed to him by the said Samuel Nicholson. 


Sworn before me 22nd day of August, 1821. 
JOHN ATKINSON, 


Master Extraordinary, Co. Mayo. 


The transfer of the property from the Nicholsons 
of Castleconnor to the Nicholsons of Dublin arose 
simply from the fact that the issue of the marriage of 
Samuel Nicholson with Bridget Forbes grew up and 
persisted in being Roman Catholics, and thus under 
the cruel Penal Code could not hold estate. 

In the closing ’fifties James Nicholson, a poor crafts- 
man, on the strength of these and other documents, 
set up as a claimant for the estate against Rev. James 
Custos, who was in possession, and was at the time 
curate of the Union of Castleconnor and Kilglass. 
The case dragged on. For four years there were no 
rents paid. Nicholson, being without the sinews of 
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war, lost. Rev. Custos won, but had to take the 
name of Nicholson. He still lives and still sticks to 
his estate, not having sold to Boards or tenants. 

The above-named James Nicholson, a ‘* gubaun ”’ 
boat wright, a teacher of Irish classes in old Ennis- 
crone, the parish scribe and the local poet, was a near 
relative to the writer, and thus it is that these old 
documents have come into my hands. 

I have wandered a bit from the theme of my articles, 
the scenic beauties of our lands and seas, etc., etc. 
But the charming mouth of the Moy to Barnacolleen 
shall give enough of material for another article ere 
the Windings of the Moy, etc., appear in book. 

Tt is over thirty years ago when on holiday in Ennis- 
crone I happened to meet a lady and gentleman— 
sister and brother—who were touring the whole coast 
of Ireland on foot. The lady was sketching, the 
gentleman was taking notes, keeping a daily diary of 
his walks, doings, ete. ‘They had a few weeks pre- 
viously started from Limerick. They were the county 
families of Limerick. I knew the way by 
the Sligo coast, via Mullaghmore to Bundoran, and 
so was able to give them tips re stages and fairly fit 
resting places. They were equal to 20-25 miles a day. 
In our several conversations the lady assured me that 
from they left Limerick they met no lovelier or sweeter 
stretch of quiet scenery, on by Clare, Galway, and 
Mayo, than from Ballina to Enniscrone. Hundreds 
of others have been impressed with the same thought. 
The exile to-day 12,000 miles from the Moy often 
thinks of this beauty spot forming its outflow and 
estuary. The ‘* Moy Salmon,”’ and his more thought- 
ful readers, who have wandered elsewhere in Erin and 
Great Britain have been forced to compare it with 
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scenery often puffed up and pictured as grand show 
places, and we are constrained to feel how poor some 
of them are compared with this tidal part of the 
winding Moy. 

My last article brought my readers to Castle- 
connor, which a century ago was much larger than 
Enniscrone. Even in the memory of the writer it was 
quite a large, long village, extending from Mullagh-a- 
luchtha to Knockbrundane. All thatched houses, of 
course, but some of them joined to each other. From 
the Wilson cottage, now in ruin or almost, there were 
a dozen houses up the sloping hill. Now only one. 
On the Ardvalley road, the way to Iceford, a Mr. 
Warren built a fine house. Now corn grows in its 
place. Beside the river flowing by the old Castle 
there was a fine mill conducted by the McHale family. 
The ruins of it after being burnt long remained. The 
ruin of the village pub, or shebeen, can still be seen 
on the river side of the bridge. It was the age for 
growing corn and shipping corn in these lands. The 
creek of the Moy here afforded all facilities for boats 
to load and unload schooners that cast anchor here at 
the Castle, as they also used at Runroe, when Mr. 
Tom Boyd was an extensive buyer of corn; when 
Muddy Burns and Molly Cowley ran their shebeens on 
a large scale. The ships, the sailors, the boats, the 
corn sellers, not with carts, but sacks on horses or 
asses, often on men, made the selling of poteen a pro- 
fitable btsiness along this part of the Moy. It took 
Col. Wingfield, the lord of the soil, long years to root 
it out. Evictions partly rooted it out. From what 
I used to hear, Castleconnor was at the time a village 
full of mirth and gladness, where they married and 
were given in marriage, and where the young, strap- 
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ping bridegroom rejoiced over his youthful bride. 
Their life was weaving and salmon fishing. But the 
dark famine of °47 fell and darkened the life in simple 
homes and quenched the light in hopeful hearts. The 
hand of God had touched the land in severity. The 
decay of Castleconnor set in, the growth of Enniscrone 
began, which is sure to become one of the foremost 
sea resorts in the British Isles when properly opened 
up by train or tram, or even regular motor service. 
Passing on to Killanley churches, old and new, this 
charming scenery takes in the fine Glebe, the spire, 
Rosserk Abbey, the widening Moy and her many 
islands. I have no record or even certain tradition as 
to how the old church came to be erected where it is, 
and where the Catholic people of the parish are buried, 
or rather swamped, amongst things foul and noisome. 
It is plainly pre-Reformation, as are all such old 
abbeys, which were grabbed by Protestants, used by 
them for a time, and then abandoned for more modern 
edifices. But they stuck to the Cathedral churches 
(such as St. Patrick’s in Killala) because of the grit 
and glamour attached to them. Killanley old church 
was plainly erected on a sort of island, at least on an 
eminence. In living memory the old graveyard has 
sunk several feet, and thus matters re the burial of 
the dead grew worse and more repulsive as time went 
on. My own old dead are buried there, so are the 
dead of all the Protestant families in the parish, ere 
the new churchyard on the hill was consecrated about 
1827. There are monuments, some of them broken 
and divided, with Protestants’ names now gone—Wal- 
ton, Bourns, Leetch, Winter, Nicholson, Wingfield, 
Nesbitt, ete. The Protestant families remaining inthe 
parish from Ardvalley to Devlin river have all their 
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old dead in the old churchyard in the hollow. Thus 
it is fearfully congested, but it can never become a 
** valley of dry bones,’’ as the Prophet said in vision, 
for its swamp, with the perpetual flow of water around 
it and through it, prevents this. This true story fits 
into my theme. 

Michael Conmy, of Cairns, gave his last dying 
charges to his family gathered round him. The last 
and most solemn was that when his son John would 
return from America he was to remove his remains 
from Killanley and re-bury them. 

It was indeed a proper and natural charge for the 
old man to give his family. The Pagans of ancient 
Rome were very observant re fit and seemly burial of 
their dead. The early Christians in the great cities 
of the Roman Empire used to have a special fund to 
which each contributed for their fit burial. The feel- 
ing that they would be sure of proper burial, and not 
cast into the Tiber or thrown to dogs and vultures, 
was one of the strongest attractions that brought 
crowds from Paganism into the Christian Communion. 
The foul and loathsome burials so often seen in our 
very old graveyards (such as Killanlev), are revolting 
to our best thoughts and most sacred feelings. The 
powers that be should stop such unseemly burials. 
Fit space and fit earth should be set apart for the last 
kindness to the dear dead. Such burials are never 
seen in Scotland, England, or Wales, and never in 
foreign Iands. Mr. Pat McHale, the owner of this 
‘* golden vale,’? and the powers with whom it lies, 
could easily arrange for a fit cemetery contiguous to 
the old graveyard. 

‘6 How wonderful is death, death and his brother 
sleep.’? And one of the wonders is that, in spite of 
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the deep silence, in spite of the glaze, the fade, the 
decay, the mortality, life shall be again. ‘‘I will 
cause breath to enter imto you and you shall live.”’ 
Though there are theological disputes on this point, 
yet with the Irish, especially with the Irish in the 
West of Ireland, the desire is very strong to get buried 
with kindred and in the family grave. But when 
religious thought and sentiment outstep decency there 
should be a staying power called into action. 

Ere I leave this old churchyard, in connection with 
it I will tell this story, so often told in my youth, of 
‘* Priest Hopkins,’? who was for years Protestant 
curate of the Union of Castleconnor and Kilglass. 
He got into some trouble with his Bishop, Dr. Wal- 
dron or Dr. McHale, came to the Rector, Parson 
Burrows, who at once secured him clerical work in his 
own parish. He was of fine presence and physique, a 
born orator and a fluent speaker in Irish. There 
were two funerals to this old graveyard—a Protestant 
and a Catholic. There was a strive for the first 
burial; the Protestant funeral was first. Just as the 
burial service was being finished the Catholic funeral 
arrived. At that time—a few years before the famine 
—vast crowds of footmen and footwomen attended 
funerals. Priest Hopkins stood on a tombstone, his 
back to a tree (I know the stone and tree) and ad- 
dressed the vast crowd in Irish—preached the Gospel. 
At the close he spoke briefly in English, saying as a 
finish that Catholicism was becoming a traffic, having 
high money for High Mass, low money for Low Mass, 
and no Mass at all for the souls of the poor gone to 
the hands of God. A few years later this great, strong 
priest took the sickness of death and was buried with 
High Mass. It is said of a woman that she is vari- 
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able and inconstant. The same may be said of a con- 
vert or a pervert wherever met. 

The writer used to hear it said that as he drew near 
his last end he pronounced some maledictions on the 
parish of Kilglass for having slandered him to his 
Bishop. One of the maledictions was that a priest 
before God would never arise from the parish. It is 
certainly a fact that Kilglass is the one parish in the 
diocese from which there is no Catholic priest. Others 
say that this peculiarity arises from the curse of St. 
Patrick, who was stoned at Bartra, the extreme end 
of the parish, when with his attendants he crossed 
Killala bar from Tyrawley into Tireragh. In the 
Enniscrone side of the Union of Castleconnor and 
Kilglass there are still a few alive who remember 
Priest Hopkins as officiating under Parson Burrows, 
but amongst the Protestant parishioners he always 
went under the designation of ‘‘ Priest Hopkins.”’ 

I pass on to the pretty church on the hill, erected 
1826-27, during the incumbency of Parson Burrows, 
who is still remembered with respect and reverence. 
The clay within the walls of this church was all 
riddled. The Rector took special care that it was well 
and properly done. Hence it is that no stone or 
pebble is found in the making of a grave in this 
churchyard. The first burial in it was Mrs. Hopper, 
an aunt of the Rector. She was buried on a summer’s 
morning before sunrise, yet a crowd of Protestants and 
Catholics had gathered round the graveyard for the 
occasion. Miss Helen Burrows, who died of the famine 
fever, taken when ministering to the poor, is buried 
near her. She was in her early twenties. The great 
sorrow broke the father’s heart. He died in a year 
or two after, and is buried beside her—all enclosed 
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PULLAHEENY EASKEY. 


HAVE been touring, or rather tramping, the 

coast scenery, towns, villages and hamlets of 
Sligo, and found rest for the soul of my foot in Pulla- 
heeny, near the old town of Easkey. Its commanding 
view of the bold headlands of Mayo and Donegal 
plunging deep and far into the great ocean; its grand 
sea and natural harbour, into which ships can come 
and go at all tides; its loneliness and deep quiet, 
with its fine coastguard station closed up; the boat- 
house, the watch-house, the water tanks, the poultry 
and pig-houses, all well cared for by the official care- 
taker, Mr. Patrick Caffrey, but empty, lifeless, struck 
off the roll some years ago, like several other stations, 
to save a little money. The closure was an insane one, 
for the coastguard stations were always bright spots 
along the coast of Ireland. In many parts and places 
they were the little leaven that leaveneth the whole 
lump. In many districts they are being re-opened 
and re-equipped, and very fitly so. I had spent a day 
in Bundoran, a day at Rosses’ Point, a few hours at 
Strand Hill, and am fresh from Enniscrone. In each 
and all of these sea resorts I was struck by the crowds 
on holiday, and most especially in Enniscrone. All 
hotels and lodging houses there are overcrowded. 

As I look at the fine airy rooms in this Pullaheeny 
station I am forced to think it such a pity, such a 
waste, that it is not being used as a bathing place 
for the crowds gathering in Strand Hill and Ennis- 
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crone; it would be equally convenient to most of the 
visitors to these places. A ‘‘ shradog ”’ or spreadout 
in one of these healthful rooms filled with the ozone 
of the Atlantic would tend more to sleep, comfort, 
and health than being “ cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined ’’ in the dismal lodging-houses in some sea resorts. 
Those who might find it inconvenient to bring their 
own bedding could rely on being supplied with all 
conveniences by the few large farmers around. Be- 
sides, the flourishing town of Easkey is quite near to 
supply all needs—meat, drink, and sleep. In such 
weather as we have had this July and August, Pulla- 
heeny station would indeed be a paradise for one com- 
ing from the streets of London, or the fogs of 
Manchester, and swamps of Charlestown. 

I have had a plunge into the harbour. It is rather 
a lagoon, and a deep one. The passage from the 
Atlantic into it is deep and quite safe at all tides. 
It is a natural harbour for shipping. The long ledge 
of rock would make a solid foundation for a fine pier ; 
six feet of concrete built on the natural one of rock 
would make a pier above the highest high-water mark. 
The expense of this work would be quite insignificant 
compared with the advantages and benefits that 
would accrue for the rich district lying around. Con- 
versing with a few old men, I learned that in the 
famine years, and long after, ships unloaded here 
when through winds against them they could not 
cross the Moy bar and reach Ballina. The corn used 
to be carted and boated from here to the mills in 
Ardnaree. There is a clear remembrance of ‘* The 
Gawshawk ”’ and other sailing ships that landed and 
unloaded here, and re-loaded with kelp, potatoes, and 
corn. 
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One of the crying needs along the whole western 
coast of Ireland is the development of its fine har- 
bours. Some day, in the near future, the develop- 
ment shall come, when this natural harbour of Pulla- 
heeny shall become the mart for the rich country 
all around Templeboy, Dromore West, Easkey, and 
Enniscrone. One boat last season netted £214, 
chiefly herring. In olden days 90 or 100 boats used 
to put out from this harbour and earn over £2,000 for 
the season. Contiguous to the kelp office of Pullaheeny 
harbour stands the ruin of Pullaheeny castle, once 
the home of one of the O’Dowds. This ruin acts as 
a landmark for the local pilots in bringing steamers 
to the pool. The whole locality is a network of 
underground tunnels and passages joining several old 
forts—Danish fortifications, ete.—and many are the 
stories in existence of the old days of smuggling to 
the port and the storing of contrabands in these caves. 

Standing on the platform of the watch-house, one 
commands a view of five counties. Away to the north 
the Donegal mountains stand out bold and clear. To 
north-east Benbulbin, in Leitrim, sentinels the lower 
stretches of the County of Sligo, Knocknarea and the 
Ox mountains; whilst to the south Nephin rears its 
majestic head, and peeping through a dip in the chain 
of the Mayo hills is one of the Twelve Pins in Co. 
Galway. 

I took a few notes on Easkey, near Pullaheeny. 
The town is now bright and prosperous compared 
to what I remember it in far-off childhood. No rust, 
nor moth, nor decay, crumbling walls, nor soot- 
stained houses, nor broken, muddy streets, as used 
to be. It is a very old town, but old things have 


passed away, and all things have become new. Mr. 
G 
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Rouse, adjoining the church and the bridge, has 
erected a splendid house, where there were tumbled 
down walls lying long in desolation. Mr. MacNama, 
opposite, has much improved one of the oldest busi- 
ness houses in the town. Mrs. Devaney’s cosy hotel 
is well up-to-date. Apart from the comfort within, 
it has a goodly outside. A little further on Mr. 
Doherty shows a fine business premises. __Clarke’s, 
opposite the chapel gate, is another most flourishing 
business. In fact, the whole long street, from the 
bridge to the barrack, shows renewal and reconstruc- 
tion, and it is no longer the old decayed and decrepid 
town that it used to be. The town stands out as a 
wart on the chin of Tireragh, faced by the Atlantic, 
intersected by a fine salmon river, the Eask, after 
which the town is named. How strange that the 
‘** flu?’ scourge settled on this place very severely 
last winter and spring. ‘Though it is not a health 
resort, it is the most healthily situated, drained as 
it is by the fine flowing river, and ever filled by the 
breath and ozone of the ocean. 

But the present Catholic and Protestant churches 
are modern. The old abbey, in the centre of the 
town, goes back centuries, used by Catholic and 
Protestants in turn, and now a burying ground used 
by Catholics alone. 

With Pullaheeny a local mart and the All-Red 
Route passing, Easkey being almost central between 
Ballina and Shgo, would soon grow into prominence 
as a busy, provincial town. 

Notes lately received enable me to extend this 
article, and set forth a few items that cannot fail to 
be of interest in this large ancient parish of Easkey 
and around it. 
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According to Wood Martin and certain tradition 
not very old, the ancient town of Easkey was re- 
moved to its present site after being visited a few 
times with a plague of cholera. The old church or 
abbey is now the one building that tells of its age— 
1747. Date is now almost unreadable, letters not 
obliterated, but tarred and burned through some 
vandalism, perhaps accident. Protestant church built 
1820, in time of Revd. Mr. Shields. Rectory raised 
from a thatched cottage to its present shape by Revd. 
Mr. Dawson—church was renovated within the past 
few years by grants from Beresford fund and parish 
collections ; roof, pitch pine, solid and chaste. The new 
furnishing of the Church-Altar, Holy Table, pulpit, 
lectern and other essentials, the gift of Colonel Hewitt, 
of Rathlee House, now razed. The heating apparatus 
quite recent under present Incumbent, Revd. Mr. 
Eaton, borne out by Captain Jones, Fortland House. 
Some of the sacred vessels in this church are very old, 
especially the chalice, dating 1672. It is very well 
preserved. The Catholic church was built 1833, 
before the old chapel at Castletown was dismantled. 
It was too small for the large congregation of this 
large, populous parish. It was not dismantled 
through any pains or penalties on the Catholic people, 
as I used to hear in my youth. It was altogether un- 
suitable in its position and size. The present fine 
bridge with its noble arches that spans the fine river 
Eask, in times of flood grand and romantic, and the 
life and tone of this ancient town, was erected 1847, 
when the famine was sore in the land, when the 
labourers were 8d. per day, and glad to get work 
for less. The old bridge was carried away by a flood 
in 1844, It rained 40 days, and the mountain flood 
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increased in volume. On a Sunday morning, as the 
crowds were about to pass over it for worship, a few 
elder men seeing the danger warned all back. In the 
sweep of the river, like a small Niagara, the bridge 
and all the appurtenances, in sight of the crowds 
going to prayer, were carried away. I was told the 
story by a very old man, who lived near the Court 
House, and who saw the whole occurrence. In pass- 
ing I note that some of the finest buildings in the 
-County Sligo, and through Ireland, were erected in 
the same years. There was much unemployment 
then, and labour was cheap, and the building of these 
bridges and workhouses and other public works kept 
thousands from starving. This Easkey bridge with- 
stood the great flood (thunder burst) of 1877, when 
many of the bridges in the County were swept away. 
On that occasion the great rolling flood from the 
mountain sides rose 10 feet above the central arch; 
yet all stood safe when the waters abated from the 
fields, the streets and houses of Easkey. It was a 
work well done, though done in time of stress and 
famine. The fine Court House, burned down, was 
erected some few years before the famine. The 
Police Barrack, also burned, was built a few years 
after. The new cemetery, with its elaborate 
memorials, and so very well cared, was consecrated 
1887, and the pier erected 1884. Easkey can never 
become a mart for shipping. Its rock-bound coast, 
standing against the fury of the Atlantic, prevents 
this, but Pullaheeny, quite near, is a natural harbour 
in calm and storm. The largest ships and steamers 
can at all times and tides safely sail into Pullaheeny, 
and should developments arise in our new Ireland 
under the Free State, in fishery, factory mines, 
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trades and commerce, Pullaheeny harbour should 
have its share of shipping as well as Ballina Quay 
and the Moy Bar. The lands of which Pullaheeny and 
Easkey form the centre are lands full of varied and 
rich resources, and both, only two miles apart, 
should become a busy central mart between Ballina 
and Sligo, having its own shipping, its own pilots, 
its own imports and exports, etc. Fortland House 
and its picturesquely situated domain call for a few 
remarks. Combined with the enchanting river, Fort- 
land is a spot for a tourist in search of romantic 
scenery. The house itself is a mansion of Georgian 
style, imposing frontage and spacious hall, with front 
rooms fully 20 feet square. The older part was of the 
Brown family, who intermarried with Jones of Ard- 
naglass Castle, about opening of 18th century. The 
planting of the domain must have been done by an 
expert, as from its varied parts, river, sea and moun- 
tain come into beautify and give variety and charm. 
At times the salmon and trout can be seen in full 
play in the bounding Eask. The long avenue and 
fine gardens form a fit entourage to the whole. It 
was out of the hands of the old Jones family for a 
while. Soon after the great famine the extensive estates 
of the Joneses throughout Co. Sligo were divided and 
sub-divided and sold into the hands of Estate Court ; 
then merchants, moneylenders, adventurers, etc., be- 
came possessors of the large estates and manor houses. 
Brinkley secured Fortland quite easy, and on the cheap. 
It is pleasant for those with old thoughts and memo- 
ries like the writer to see a Jones back to his own in 
Fortland. The Brinkleys sold to the Congested 
Board. Captain Hastings Jones was able to square 
the Board and is now back again to his own and 
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keeps the fine mansion and lovely domain in all fit- 
ness. The burning of such mansions and the rooting 
out of such families are things out of harmony with 
the best feelings of the Irish, especially with the Irish 
of the West: ‘* But such things must be in every 
famous victory.’? There shall be no more ‘** planted” 
families in Ireland; no more confiscations; no more 
Acts of Settlement by a James or a Cromwell or a 
Charles. No more great families settling in Ireland, 
such as Jones, with ‘* kings for their nursing fathers 
and queens for their nursing mothers.’”’ The tiller of 
the soil henceforth to be the lord of the soil, yet 
spite of the evils and anomalies of the past, there are 
those even younger than the writer who feel that the 
past had many noble and attractive features that we 
cannot recognise in the countenance of the present 
and coming age. Old things in Ireland have passed 
for ever away. Present things are just a bit too new, 
too quick, too full of gawds, too much machined, 
especially for one like the writer :—‘‘ in lean and 
slippered pantaloon.’? It was prophesied by a sacred 
writer that oppression would be on one side and the 
other—oppression of the few over the many and in 
turn oppreSsion of the many over the few: ‘* And 
they shall be oppressed every one by his neighbour ; 
and the child shal] behave himself proudly against 
the ancient, and the base against the honourable.*’ 
The scenes and occurrences of our daily life force 
the truth of this prophecy upon us. In any case let 
us all hope to see in the near future Pullaheeny- 
Easkey flourishing asa fit mart for half the rich barony 
of 'Tireragh, and feeders for Liney and the inner parts. 
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N days of Bianconi cars crowds of tourists making 
for the scenery of Cos. Sligo and Donegal 
entered at Dromore all the sunlit glories of mountain, 
land and sea. The drive from Ballina to Dromore 
affords an extended view of sea and mountain with 
miles of bog and heather, especially over the six miles 
from Culleens; but on reaching Dromore all ‘the 
scenery suddenly changes. The mountains are nearer 
but grander; the great sea also comes nearer, and 
South Donegal with its lofty headlands and ranges 
comes on the near horizon. The mountain shadows 
fall on richer lands and finer homesteads. Dromore 
itself, a little rural town of fine houses and well-to-do 
shops, used to be a bright light—*‘ a city of refuge ”’ 
—in Bianconi days, and in horse-and-car days ere 
motors crushed them all out. The fine Hotel Simmons 
—Miss Doudican’s, Mr. Howley’s, Mrs. McGarry, 
lately Mr. Mannion—all gave comfort and consola- 
tion to the weary traveller or tourist after the long 
drive of 18 to 20 miles from Ballina or Sligo. Ere 
the fine police barrack was wrecked and burned the 
village was exceedingly bright and peaceful. The 
bounding river, the waterfall, the shades of Woodhill 
domain, the cosy homesteads, the quiet little church, 
the coastguard station a bit off, the expanding ocean, 
and the mountains coming nearer, all combined to 
make Dromore West a spot to be remembered by 
those on pleasure bent. 
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Through the courtesy of the present clergyman in 
charge of Dromore parish (Kilmacshalgan) I have 
had an opportunity of looking over some Vestry books 
and records. It wont fail to interest readers in all 
this circuit to give a few extracts. In Church book 
under my hand there is printed on cover— 

Revd. Wm. Grove—Minister. 
Vaughan Jones, Esqr., Mr. Brett—Church- 
wardens. 

This is Parson Grove, still remembered as ‘‘ the 
hunting Parson.’’ He actually kept hounds. The 
writer was lately in conversation with an old man 
who in boyhood attended on the dogs, and who on 
one occasion in the hunting field had to cross the 
country some miles to the Rectory for special medi- 
cine for a special hound taken suddenly ill. He rode 
in hunting garb, not in clerical, and was fearless in 
the field, whatsoever he may have been in the pulpit, 
his faith, his fold and flock. Wordsworth wrote of: 

** Priests and Prelates rioting at ease, 
In cumbrous wealth the shame of their estate 
Upon whose progress, dazzling trains await, 
Of pompous horses, whom vain titles please, 


Who will be served by others on their knees 
Yet will themselves to God no service pay.” 


Vaughan Jones and the Jones family were for 
long years the squires of the parish, and to a great 
extent the lords of the soil. They built the charming 
mansion now occupied by Mr. Tom Tiernan, whose 
people were farmers and tradesmen under the 
Joneses. How true it is: ** One generation passeth 
away, another generation cometh, but the earth 
abideth for ever.”’ Woodhill and its enchanting 
scenery remain the same. It was a delightful spot 
to fix on as a residence. The parting from it was the 
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tearing out the heart-roots of life. The many friends 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tiernan are full in hopes that they 
wont allow their lovely home to get into the Bank- 
rupt or Landed Estates Courts. The Joneses in many 
parts of~Co. Sligo rode and hunted their fine places to 
death and doom. Captain Jones, Fortland, Easkey, 
remains the sole survivor in good favour, fine family 
and oppulent surroundings. 

The name Brett, coupled with McGee runs through 
all the records. On through the dark famine years, 
°46, °47, °48, these two names are always with others 

‘at every Vestry meeting. Date of last entry of 
** Wm. Grove, Minister,’’ in feeble hand is 1854, 
with the names Thomas Brett, Henry Brett, T. 
Ruttledge, James McGee. For a year or so there 
was George Thomas, Minister. Then came Edward 
Lowe, the saintly Lowe, still revered and remembered. 
He was a learned Divine, and a true shepherd of his 
flock, and continued as Incumbent of the Union of 
Kilmacshalgan and Templeboy till after the disestab- 
lishment. His last signature is 1878, with the names 
Henry Brett, T. L. Ruttledge, Church-wardens. 

During the long years of Revd. Wm. Grove and 
the early years of Revd. Edwd. Lowe the following 
names appear repeatedly at several Vestries :—Wm. 
Ruttledge, Thos. Ormsby, Thos. Brett, Wm. S. 
Mostyn, Jas. McGee, Richd. Hillas, Wm. Patton, 
Vaughan Jones, Edwd. Williams, Thos. Walker, 
Lewis G@. Jones, Thos. Hartt. Other names appear, 
but not so constant as these. 

In the famine years, ’46-’48, when the hand of God 
had touched heavily all Ireland with plague and 
hunger, when 2,000,000 of her people died of famine 
and fever, when life and heart had gone from all 
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congregations and parishes, when at Vestry meetings 
everywhere there were none but the Minister and 
Parish Clerk ; in the dark years in Kilmacshalgan the 
faithful few who came to Vestries and meetings were 
Thomas Hartt, Henry Brett, Jas. McGee, Thos. 
Ormsby. A Jones or a Hillas occasionally amongst 
them. Also a John Wingfield King. I note a 
Catholic name amongst them—Morgan Kilgallon. In 
the days of tithes Catholics who were desirous to look 
after their own interests were bound to attend parish 
Vestries, at which meetings the rate was struck. 

Here is one of the early entries :— 

‘* September 12th, 1831. Ata Vestry held in the 
Parish Church of Kilmacshalgan and Templeboy pur- 
suant to legal notice, we the Minister, Church-war- 
dens and parishioners assembled do unanimously re- 
solve that the additional sum of eight pounds be 
levied off the Union, viz., £4 for the maintenance of 
a foundling and £4 for coffins for the poor—Signed 
Peter Ruttledge, Wm. Ruttledge, Jas. McGee, 
Folliott Mostyn, Thomas Ormsby, Wm. Gore, Mini- 
ster, Thos. Hillas, Thos. Brett, Churchwardens. 

Such a record cannot fail to be read with interest 
by people of all creeds in the parish this year of grace, 
1923. It should also be read with a feeling of sadness 
and thankfulness. Here is a land flowing with milk 
and honey; the finest farms and homesteads in Con- 
naught and beyond it. The garden of the rich, pros- 
perous Co. Sligo—yet in the dark dreadful time of the 
above record it was necessary to assess the parish to 
procure coffins for the poor and needy. How forcible 
and ever true is the Divine Warning given to the 
armies of Israel: ‘* When thou has eaten and art 
full then beware lest thou forget the Lord.”’ 
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At several of the Vestry meetings in the ‘thirties 
and ’forties there is the resolution passed unanimously 
**' That £8 be levied off the Union for the main- 
tenance of foundlings and coffins for the poor in the 
ensuing year.’’ 

In 1841 there is a break in the repeated sameness 
of the minutes of meetings and Vestries. It was a 
landlord meeting to protest against excessive valua- 
tion of property. I give it all as somewhat interest- 
ing :— 

** At a special Vestry held for the parish of Kilmac- 
shalgan by adjournment from Friday, the 16th Sep- 
tember to Wednesday, 21st September, 1842, Robert 
Jones, of Fortland, Esqr., in the chair, Captain 
Fenton of Dromore House, read the copy of his letter 
to Mr. Griffith, the Commissioner of Valuation. Re- 
solved: ‘ That in order to give reasonable time for 
consideration of the comparative valuation of certain 
townlands in this parish the Vestry be further ad- 
journed to Saturday, the 14th prox.—Robert Jones, 
Chairman, John Wingfield King, J. Fenton, Lewis 
G. Jones, G. Spence Fenton, John Black, Morgan Kil- 
gallon.”’ 

It was about this time that Presbyterianism as a 
church and congregation started in Dromore West. 
Revd. Mr. Kerr was the first Minister. The house 
now occupied by Mr. Thos. Roulstone was the first 
‘* Meeting House.’’ Meal, clothing, and other essen- 
tials for the outer and inner man were liberally sup- 
plied to those in distress—and they were many. 
Crowds took to the new faith and abandoned the old. 
The General Assembly in Belfast grew enthusiastic 
over the advance of Presbyterianism amid the moun- 
tains of the West, and the spread of the Gospel. 
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Funds were forthcoming. A sacred edifice was 
erected in a lovely situation on the suburb of the 
village. Soon after a cosy manse was erected, and 
things flourished for a while. A fine school, well 
equipped and well filled; a crowded congregation on 
Sabbath mornings; leakages week by week from the 
Parish Churches, both Catholic and Protestant, and 
for several years in Dromore it really seemed that 
Presbyterianism came, saw, and conquered. But 
times changed. The black famine and dark shadows 
it left for years, at last passed away, and the smiling 
lands of Dromore and Tireragh again brought forth 
in handfuls for the food of the households. A few 
(comparatively few) of the ‘* converts ’? remained 
firm, but the greater number returned to ‘‘ The old 
faith.”’ 

The Meeting House is now practically empty. The 
manse shall be occupied no more by a Presbyterian 
Minister. Mr. Morton, big farmer, has it at nominal 
rent. The well equipped school that used to be there 
is now but a shadow. Let Protestant Synods and 
Assemblies take a lesson. Let them divert their 
moneys and energies to other religious purposes than 
that of turning Catholics to Protestants. Again and 
again it has been tried, and again and again a failure. 
** Let every man wherein he is called therein abide; 
circumcision is nothing ; uncircumcision is nothing but 
the keeping the Commandments of God,’’ was the ad- 
vice of St. Paul on this matter. When all forms of 
Christianity are trying to do good and make people 
better it seems silly to be fishing up conversions, per- 
versions, etc., etc. 

The manse in Dromore in non-clerical use, the 
empty school, the attenuated congregation, are not 
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the only silent monuments in the county and diocese 
of the folly of proselytism. 

* This article on Dromore, Co. Sligo, would be un- 
finished without reference to all the energies of Miss 
Lougheed for the comfort and convenience of the 
many who attend the crowded fairs here. The little 
town being in the centre of a sheep and cattle coun- 
try the fairs are at times very large, and so there 
was need of other refreshment than what could be 
had in the publics and one hotel, more so when Lloyd 
George made alcohol so dear. Miss Lougheed saw the 
need and started the café in the midst of the Fair 
Green. It was indeed a boon and a blessing, and in 
many homes in the three baronies the lady has the 
thanks of grateful hearts. In several other ways Miss 
Lougheed is ever desirous to organize and carry out 
projects for the well-being of the town and com- 
munity, amongst whom she lives in favour and 
esteem. When ‘‘ The All Red Route ’’ comes, or 
even a narrow gauge, running Ballina to Sligo via 
Enniscrone, Easkey, then Dromore is sure to grow 
into a town of life and prosperity. ‘ ‘But, alas! who 
shall live when God doeth this ”’! 
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EAR 1863 saw me first in Skreen as a Training 
boy. It was the year of the turf famine in 

the West of Ireland. In 1862 it rained less or more 
every day from the 4th June to 21st September: 
-result there was a partial turf famine in 1862, 
and a complete turf famine in _ first half 
of 1868. There was long severe frost, and on a 
frosty Shrove Tuesday morn I reached Skreen seated 
high on a flour barrel on the _ four-horsed 
Bianconi driven by Tom Fitzgerald, the able handler 
and charming story-teller. I was neither man nor boy, 
approaching sweet 17. A few modes of life had been 
tried or half tried, but a signal episode urged me to 
decide on becoming a schoolmaster as ‘‘ the state of 
life to which it pleased God to call me.’’ A short 
time under Mr. Coulter, the first teacher in Scurmore 
School, fitted me fairly well in the course for Skreen 
Training School, as it was then called. Between 9 
and 10 o’clock we neared Skreen. When the four 
horses were in smoke and froth, and in the hard frost 
over a sheet of ice Tom drove the horses down the 
steep hill of Skreen by the school and church. It was 
then the route, as the new straight road was only 
being made. At the Post Office, Mr. George 
Coulter’s, I enquired for Mr. Benson, the school- 
master. He was residing inside the Rectory Gate, 
The ruin of the cottage is still there. Mrs. Benson 
gave me hot cake and tea. What heavenly manna 
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it was to me that cold morning. The memory of 
it still remains. After breakfast Mr. Benson took 
me into the presence of the Great Nangle—Great 1 
thought him, in physique. He stood 6 feet with all 
other parts in proportion. He had grown almost 
grey, but not altogether. Nazarite like, no razor 
came upon him, his beard and moustache were long 
and venerable, a bit rugged, yet nothing repulsive 
in aspect, but when he spoke his voice was altogether 
different. It was-so sweet and silvery in tone, and 
it at once drew me and quieted my heart, previously 
in fear and trembling. After some catechism and 
enquiries he started me to write a short essay, leaving 
me to choose my subject. He gave me quill pens 
made by himself, a few sheets of foolscap, blue ink, 
a little table and chair before a blazing fire. He told 
me to take my time, left me alone with all the 
materials for the essay that was to try me, perhaps 
to pass or reject me. I was primed in controversy, 
but not by my late teacher, Mr. Coulter, a sweet, 
heavenly-minded man, ever full of religious zeal, but 
not of controversy. I was primed from book and 
tracts, and primers, and fireside talk, so I took 
Anti-Christ for the theme of my essay. It was an 
hour or more ere the Rector returned. The essay 
pleased him. I was retained, and became, with 
others, a ‘ Training Boy.’? I remark incidentally 
that if any unlettered and unread bigot of any church 
has any fixed settled creed re this Anti-Christ of the 
Epistles and the Revelation let him read Ernest 
Renan’s ‘** L’ Anti-Christ.’? If he cannot read him in 
the original French there is a good translation by 
Hutchinson, Scott Library, quite cheap. In Skreen 
school there were two sets of us. There were a dozen 
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in training and preparation for Kildare Place, Dublin, 
woiked by the Church Education Society, now called 
the Church of Ireland Training College. There were 
half-a-dozen preparing for Primrose Grange Incor- 
porated Society School. In first set were—Wm. 
Clarke, two Lavells, two McCormicks, Laurence 
Hunt, Dennis Mullarkey, Wm. Bourk, Wm Patter- 
son, J. Glenny, and the writer, James Greer. In 
the second set were—two Coulters, J. McLean, Jacob 
Martin, James Armstrong. Save B. Parkes these 
~were of the parish of Skreen, and had their own 
homes. The training boys were scattered through 
several] houses in the parish, £4 or less per quarter 
being paid for each boy. I, in company with Wm. 
Patterson, from Limerick, was fortunate to be sent 
to the motherly and kindly home of Mrs. James 
Boyd, of Carranree, where we spent two years in pre- 
paration; both of us on entrance to Kildare Place 
taking ‘* Free Places,’’ now called Scholarships. 

In after years, and now in old age, I am forced to 
feel what a simple yet sensible training that life was. 
Helping in the farm work during hurried seasons. 
The wholesome food of the time without tea or 
tapioca, the healthful walks to and from the school, 
the lovely roads, the shadows of the mountains and 
the glittering sea, all tended to create ‘* the love of 
learning and the sweet serenity of books.”’ 

Many of these Training Boys grew into prominent 
positions in the educational and clerical world. These 
with others later became clergymen—Wm. Clarke, 
John McAdams, I. Mitchell, Jas. McCormick, 
Thomas Cox, Isaac Coulter, Jas. H. Gatchell, 
J. B. Ost, T. Torrens, and the writer, Jas. Greer. 
Wn. Clarke finished up as Rev. Dr. Clarke, Rector 
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of Zion Church, Rathgar, Dublin; he is lately re- 
tired. Isaac Coulter is now Rev. Dr. Coulter, Dean 
of Kilmore Diocese. John McAdams is Rev. John 
McAdams, Londonderry Diocesan Secretary. Thos. 
Cox finished up best of all as he married a wealthy 
lady in the parish where he was Curate, and is there 
still at Ballycastle. James McCormick finished up as 
Canon McCormick, D.D., lately gone to his rest in 
Roundstone. J. H. Gatchell is still Rector near 
Strabane. J. B. Ost is Vicar of Colney, St. Albans. 
T. Torrens is Vicar of Wotton, Aylsbury. The 
writer has grown into a _ superannuated parson, 
and the spent ‘‘ Moy Salmon’? writing these 
and other articles for the Press. I have seen 
all the beauty spots of Ireland, and some of the 
puffed up places in England and Wales, but my love 
for the noble, majestic scenery of Dromore, Skreen 
and Aughris, superbly grand, was never crushed out. 
‘© Just as the hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew; 


I still had thoughts when long vexations past, 
Here to return and die at home at last.” 


There were several others before my time and after 
in Skreen .who pushed their way into the higher 
walks of life. Two Maguires rose to honour in foreign 
lands, so did J. Glenny, and others I forget. 

In the Protestant Church of Ireland there has been 
for years a dearth of teachers. Not so much now 
since salaries are raised. In church publications I 
have written some articles, suggesting a preparatory 
training school on similar lines to that of old Skreen. 
Articles fell flat. The Protestant Clergy of present 
day trot at trifles. | Here would be a work for a 
great mind and heart to engage in. It would not 
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be wasted work, as is so much of our parochial and 
diocesan work of present day. It is just the part of 
the Great Nangle’s work that remains and has borne 
fruit. Whatever may be said or thought of his 
labours in Achill, his labours in Skreen were not in 
vain. 

I cannot close this article without referring to 
one other in Skreen who “ executed the office and 
work of a Priest in the Church of God.’’ I refer to 
Revd. Hugh Conway, P.P., who became the Most 
Rev. Dr. Conway, Bishop of Killala. He was a 
young P.P. in middle life when I first saw him. His 
sweet, gentle tone, noble and lovable presence forced 
from me an humble salute whenever I chanced to 
meet him. Some of the *‘ Training Boys ’’ would 
not salute, especially the converts or perverts. In the 
fuel famine that prevailed. he offered to join with 
the Protestant people of the parish to get coal from 
Sligo. The offer was foolishly and narrowly declined 
by the Vestry, led, of course, by the Rector. It 
started a long correspondence in the Sligo Indepen- 
dent. All the letters were published in a fairly 
goodly-sized book entitled ‘‘ The Protestant.’’ From 
what I have been told the Revd. Hugh Conway 
finished up in being a wise and loving Bishop, whose 
memory is still a sweet impress in the hearts of all 
who knew him and touched him. There was, indeed, 
no mistake in selecting such a man as Bishop. He 
was a born Priest as well as a ‘* Priest for ever after 
the Order of Melchisadeck.’’ ’ 

Since writing the above I have again read the life 
of ** Revd Edward Nangle, Apostle of Achill,’’ by 
Revd Dr. Seddall. An old friend and schoolfellow, 
Dean Coulter, has lent it to me. Dr. Seddall has 
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written a book, narrow and prejudiced, and just fitting 
the party for whom he wrote. However, he has 
managed to collect the salient events in the life of the 
Great Nangle. Were it not for this book, the Apostle 
of Achill, the Benefactor of Skreen, the renowned 
controversialist of Ireland for half a century would 
be ‘* clean forgotten like the dead, out of mind.”’ 

' On re-reading this book I am Benes that the 
Revd. Mr. Nangle was no ‘‘ jumper ”’ like many of 
his own converts. He was of a family of mixed 
marriage of respectable class, his father a Catholic, 
and mother a Protestant, and, as was usual in those 
days before the Ne Temere decree, the family grew 
up in the religious ways of the mother. 

I am very glad to know this so as to be able to 
contradict the settled opinion of several Roman 
Catholics in Skreen and Tireragh. The book also 
shows. that the thousands of pounds that passed 
through Mr. Nangle’s hands in famine and fulness 
were raised by his flowing voice and facile pen; none 
coming from Government. It is well to know 
this as a fact, so as to contradict talk that used to 
be, i.e., that he was playing well his part for his 
own profit, as so many do now in political and 
religious life. He was young in Achill when the Black 
Famine of *46 struck all Ireland, when 2,000,000 of 
her people died of hunger and fever. The wail of 
desolation rose in Achill, where his life was just be- 
ginning to take root. He found his way to Dublin, 
a long, toilsome journey of several days it was at that 
time. Onhis parole he borrowed £4,000 and freighted 
a schooner with a cargo of meal, corn, food and cloth- 
ing for the starving and perishing of Achill. In a 
few weeks, with his melting voice and earnest appeals 
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in the great Churches and Cathedrals of England, 
he raised that money and thousands more to relieve 
the sore distress inthe island which at the time had 
had well-nigh a quarter million souls. But it still and 
ever is true ‘* The evil that men do lives after them; 
the good is oft interred with their bones.’’ Now, 
my own old heart mourns that he was ever removed 
from Achill, where there was no road, nor post, nor 
Bianconi car nearer than 25 miles when he took resi- 
dence there. The roots of his heart ever lay in the 
home that he built there under the shades of Slieve- 
more, and by the loud resounding of the Atlantic 
Ocean. In his memorable sermons in Skreen, he often 
referred to that home, and in his closing days he 
hovered near it as a treasure lost. 

Dr. Seddall writes: ‘* A Tablet has been erected 
to his memory by a kind friend in the Colony Church 
at Dugort.’? The Doctor’ should in fairness have 
made mention of the Tablet to his memory in Skreen 
Church, erected chiefly by his old pupils and collected 
by Revd. Isaac Coulter, now Very Revd. The Dean 
of Kilmore, Dromahair. 

Dr. Seddall also writes a little of Skreen Training 
School, but he plainly writes from _ hearsay: 
‘* Amongst the other buildings erected by Mr. 
Nangle in Achill—Churches, Schoolhouses, Orphan- 
age, Official dwellings, Post Office, Printing Press, 
etc., he also erected a Training School, the object 
of which was to prepare converts for the work of 
the Ministry.”’ Dr. Seddall’s notes on the Training 
School in Skreen would make it appear that it was 
much the same as the Training School in Achill, 
while it was quite different. Its chief object was the 
preparing of young men and women as teachers. As 
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I have written previously there was no residence in 
Skreen Training School; the boys lived in the farm 
homes of the parish. Several of these boys came from 
the Orphanage and Training School in Achill, and 
most of them turned out well in life; a few rose to 
distinction. 

The fine schoolhouse on Skreen hill is the best monu- 
ment to the Great Nangle, who spent his closing ministry 
there. It is almost now a white elephant. <A few 
children, where there used to be crowded desks and 
tables; a mournful silence where there was life and 
animation in the day, and great congregations or 
parish gatherings at night. It is one long, capacious 
room, capable of seating 150 to 200 pupils. The hope 
is very small of the school being filled again with 
Protestant pupils; for in Skreen, as in so many other 
parts and parishes of the West, ‘‘ Wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay.’” But whether it be closed or 
kept open, the Rectors of Skreen and parishioners 
should see to it, that the school be kept in fitness as 
a parish building for parish purposes, and not become 
derelict, dilapidated, or turned to unseemly uses as 
too often happens with such buildings. It is the 
standing memorial—‘* The Skreen Monument ’”’ for 
Nangle. How oft in passing it by it has spoken to 
me of my beginnings there, and the beginnings and 
grand endings of others who could never have such 
careers, were it not for this school, and the Great 
Nangle, who was its Head and Founder. 

The opening of Dr. Seddall’s book sets forth a 
photo of Mr. Nangle in decrepit old age, taken when 
he was nearing his last end. Even on the verge of 
the grave ‘‘ His large and sinewy hands,” ‘ his 
bones like bars of iron,’’ can be noted. But the 
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photo should have set him forth as he was in the 
strength of manhood, when in spacious halls and 
grand cathedrals, in great congregations and vast 
assemblies, even in High Court of Parliament he 
pleaded with power aud pathos for the perishing 
thousands in Achill, and for the starving millions in 
Ireland. His appeals melted crowds into tears, and 
moneys flowed in, and shiploads of food and clothing 
were sent, but they were the old sailing ships, often 
held up for weeks in refuge harbours, while the 
‘millions of famine-stricken were dying of hunger. 

In his declining manhood, in 1863, when I first saw 
him, he was very noble in physique, aspect, and bear- 
ing. It is thus he stands before me now as I write, 
and it is thus that Dr. Seddall should have set him 
forth in his book :— 


** Gone are the living, but the dead remain, 
And not neglected, for a hand unseen, 
Scattering its bounty like a summer rain 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance green.”’ 


THE GREAT NANGLE OF SKREEN. 


HAVE just noted the wording of the several 
tablets in Skreen Church, which I trust will 
appear in another letter. The tablet ‘‘ Sacred to the 
memory of the Rev. Edward Nangle ’’ had for me 
much charm and fascination. The great man—great 
in body, great in mind, great in soul, great in speech 
and pulpit power, stood before me. I am just after 
glancing through Otway’s ‘* Tour in Connaught,”’ in 
the closing chapters of which he tells much of Mr. 
Nangle’s life and labour in what was then the wild 
Isle of Achill. From his life of seclusion there dur- 
ing the ’thirties and ’forties he became Rector of 
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Skreen in the early ’fifties, where, in a different kind 
of work, he left his ‘‘ footprints on the sands of 
time.’? All who knew him could not fail to be im- 
pressed that he was studying to show himself 
approved unto God,—‘‘ A workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed,’’ and in his own strong controversial 
way was trying ‘‘ rightly to divide the word of truth.”’ 
He had in him those qualities that unfitted him to 
creep to any of those little honours in the church 
that pay or don’t pay. He was just that sort of 
man who could not follow the advice of the church- 
warden to the curate, as put so well by Tennyson :—- 
** But niver not spake plain out 
If thou wants to get forrard a bit, 


But creep along the hedge-bottoms 
And thou’ll be a bishop yit.” 


The Great Nangle would speak plain out, and did 
speak plain out to rulers and councillors and High 
Courts of Parliament, so he did not sit on a bishop’s 
throne. 

Forty to fifty years ago, in the days of the estab- 
lishment, Skreen parish ranked third in the united 
dioceses of Killala and Achonry. Killala, the Cathe 
dral_ parish, ranked first, Kilmoremoy (Ballina) 
second, Skreen third. These were the days when 
£500, £700, and frequently £1,000 per annum were 
the incomes of Irish Rectors, along with the rich 
glebe lands ranging often from fifty to five hundred 
acres. ‘These were the days of hunting parsons, when 
not infrequently Rectors and their families fared 
sumptuously every day in Dublin or London and left 
curates in charge of the flocks at £50 to £70 per 
annum. ‘* The shepherds fed themselves, but they 
fed not the flocks.””. Such pastors and shepherds 
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must have been much in evidence in the days 
of Wordsworth when they forced from him these 
scathing lines :— 


“© Woe to you, prelates! rioting in ease 
And cumbrous wealth; the shame of your estate. 
You on whose progress dazzling trains await 
Of pompous horses; whose -vain titles please, 
Who will be served by others on their Eases, 
Yet will yourselves to God no service pay. 
Pastors who neither take nor point the way 
To heaven; for either lost in vanities 
Ye have no skill to teach,” etc., etc. 


Other lines of the same poet show that under his 
notice were also pastors who were of the cast and 
calibre of the Great Nangle of Skreen—not hirelings, 
but real shepherds, ‘* with speech not of stammering 
tongue, but lke a hammer that breaketh the rock 
in pieces.”’ 

‘* There are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these; the feather whence the pen 
Was shaped, that traced the lives of these good men 
Dropped from an angel’s wing. With moistened eye 


We read of faith and purest charity 
In statesman, priest, and humble citizen.” 


The bones and dust of the Great Nangle lie in the little 
churchyard in Achill Island; but the memories of 
him shall long remain green in the hearts of many 
men who are now in the higher places of the world, 
and in the high places of the Church, who under his 
pastoral guidance received their -primal education in 
that quiet school upon the hill of Skreen. 

A mere glance at the old portion of Skreen church- 
yard shows that those who chose it long ago as a 
place for the living and the dead saw its beauty and 
its fitness. The solemn mountains casting their 
shadows on one side, the great Atlantic with all its in- 
dentions of Donegal and Sligo on the other side, a land 
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of the richest soil, of charm and romance all around. 
Old homesteads growing amid fulness and abundance 
all go to show that St. Adamnan and his compeers 
knew the fittest spot in Tireragh to select for a sacred 
edifice, when they built this church on the rock of 
Skreen. ‘* Upon this rock I will build my church.”’ 
How oft the thoughts of the writer revert to his 
boyhood when on a summer noon awaiting Divine 
Service in company with youth of both sexes I gazed 
on the glittering sea and the sunlit glories of the 
spreading lands, and the solemn shadows of Crucka- 
cree, and the mountains around, and in early 
scepticism asked myself whether Heaven and the light 
and land beyond can give more than these. More 
than once I remember having lingered without, while 
prayers went on, so as to drink in these beauties that 
have left their impress. Then at sermon time I would 
slide in to hear the Great Nangle preach for the bulk 
of an hour to a great congregation that never yawned 
or slept under him. His presence, his voice, his 
action, his earnest tone, his general bearing in the 
pulpit, are features still present with me. From 
memory, from hearsay, but chiefly from a few old 
documents, I give these following facts re this signal 
clergyman, who, being dead, yet speaketh. In the 
early “thirties he secured in Achill 150 acres of in- 
different land, chiefly moor that needed reclamation. 
Dwellinghouses and schools were erected and a 
church built. A large attendance at the schools and 
a full congregation at the church soon grew up, 
Where the’ stillness of desolation reigned, it was 
broken by the hum of the schools and the sound of 
the church-going bell. There in the ‘* Protestant 
Settlement ”’ at Dhugort the Great Nangle spent the 
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flower of his youth. His ministerial life must have 
been lone as well as strenuous. He occupied part of 
his time in editing a monthly magazine, called the 
Achill Herald, which had an extensive circulation in 
parts of England and Canada, and secured large sub- 
scriptions in carrying on his work in Skreen and 
Achill. After twenty years’ work in Achill he was 
promoted in 1852 to the then rich rectory of Skreen, 
which he resigned in the early ’seventies, soon after 
the disestablishment of the church. He should have 
been made Dean of the Diocese after Dean Collins, 
who at the time was the other light of Killala and 
Achonry. It was said he felt sore when passed by, 
but those were the days when such outspoken men might 
not apply for favours at the door of a Bishop’s 
Palace. He died in 1883, requesting, of course, to 
be buried in Achill, where the roots of his great 
heart ever lay; where his first wife and loved daughter 
lay. One of the most signal caps in the life of the 
Great Nangle. was the Revival in Skreen Parish, which 
became very pronounced in the middle ’sixties. In 
the year °59 it started in the North amongst all the 
Protestant Churches, the Established Church, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and even the Unitarian. 
For years I ministered in a Northern parish, where 
it was very hot and strong. It crept Southwards and 
Westwards. It was very strong in Skreen in the year 
64; Mr. Trench, Mr. Bland, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Heard and others were the preachers at the weekly 
meetings held in the school. Skreen parish had then 
a large Protestant population. Several families from 
Dhunowla and Dromore, and a few from Dromard, 
used to attend. The result was that the large school- 
room was overcrowded and those coming late had to 
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hang around the doors and windows. ‘The singing 
was with great heart, the preaching was new, fresh, 
and earnest. The bulk of the youth and some of the 
old ‘* got saved’? as the expression went. Mr. 
Trench had a magnifying effect. My memory of him 
still is that he was a heavenly-minded man; though 
under him I did not, like other youths, manage to 
get saved and become sure and certain of Heaven. 
I stuck to the old words: ‘‘ thankful for the means 
of grace and for the hope of glory.’? Mr. Nangle 
always presided, and the ladies of the rectory became 
very full of it all.. There were saintly satellites that 
went about in the after meetings with tracts, leaflets, 
etc., etc., and at times making enquiry into the state 
and condition of the soul. 

Most of these lapsed, a few of them ended badly. 
Nearly all after a few years returned to the old paths 
—to the faith and forms in which their fathers lived 
and died, but a few, a very few, in the parish and 
county of Sligo never returned to the fold of the 
Church, looking on it and its creeds and its worship 
as ‘* the unclean thing.’? All such religious com- 
munities, of course, look on infant baptism as a fig- 
ment or priestly invention. 

In the midst of it all Mr. Nangle was asked by his 
Bishop to preach a series of sermons in Ardnaree 
Church on Baptism. I heard him preach one of these 
sermons. He soon after parted with the Lay 
Preachers, but the trace of Trench and Co. re 
mained long in the parish and locality, and to a 
great extent interest waned in his great controversial 
sermons. People began to think seriously of their 
own souls and not of the souls of R.C. neighbours. 

It is said that the zealots in any cause succeed. 
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There is much truth in the saying. In religion, in 
politics, in business, in life generally they alone suc- 
ceed who are filled with the zeal for the object they 
pursue. The pursuit of Rev. Nangle from the day 
he began his mission career in Achill Island to the 
close, of his ministerial career in Skreen was the con- 
version of Roman Catholics to the Protestant faith. 
Time has told whether his zeal was a mistaken one. 

But his life and lines were cast at a time when it 
was a craze in England, Scotland and in Ireland itself 
‘to Evangelize and Protestantize the whole of Ireland. 
The Irish Church Mission was. fresh in Connemara 
under Rev. A. Dallas, then there was the Home 
Mission, Achill Mission, the Connaught Mission, the 
Irish Presbyterian Tract Society Mission, Hibernian 
Bible Society, the Mission of the Hundred Ministers, 
etc., etc. This last was engineered by the Reformed 
Church of Scotland. Its purpose was to avoid contro- 
versy and simply to ‘* Preach the Word.’’ It soon 
came to naught. The derelict parishes of the old 
establishment in the South and West, the empty 
glebe houses and manses now being sold to the highest 
bidder, the dwindled congregations in all rural 
churches, the empty schoolhouses turned to other 
uses, all speak clearly as to whether the millions 
spent, and the efforts put forth re these missions, 
and the life-long efforts of the Great Nangle (whose 
name and memory I love) were all in vain. Happily 
times have changed and the prevailing creed in all 
thoughtful minds and hearts now is, ‘* For modes of 
faith let graceless zealots fight; his can’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right.’’ St. Paul’s advice is 
‘* Let every man wherein he is called, therein abide, 
circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is nothing, 
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but the keeping of the Commandments of God.” 
‘“* He that hath my Commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me.’’ ‘There are 
surely enough of heathens and pagans in _ this 
little speck of the universe called earth. There 
are the millions in dark Africa, China, in India, etc., 
for zealots in missionary work to spend themselves 
and their moneys upon. To all thoughtful people it 
seems so silly for one Christian Communion to be 
wasting its energies in trying to change the settled 
born opinions of another Christian Communion. All 
teach the better and the higher life approaching 
neared to His life ‘‘ Who was nailed for our advan- 
tage to the bitter cross.’’ Does the Catholic changed 
to Protestant become nobler and better in life and 
ways? and vice versa. Does the Protestant turned 
Catholic become a better member of society, spite 
of the common-place notion ‘‘ You were some time 
in darkness, but now you are light in the Lord ’’? 
It is well in any case that the days of wild religious 
controversy and theological challenges in Ireland are 
no more. ‘There was no religion in them; no ap- 
proach to that sweetness and charity without which 
the Apostle tells us ‘‘ we are neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, but as sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal.”’ 

Dryden’s ‘* Hind and Panther ’’ expressed the pre- 
vailing religious controversy of his day; all thought- 
ful Christian people are pleased to see that the 
thoughts, words, and phrases of that controversy are 
no more, or almost no more, in our Christian 
Churches ; but his fine poem on the subject still reads 
as fitly as when Macaulay wrote his best essay on 
**Ranke’s History of the Popes,’? where he so 
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grandly describes ‘‘ The Milk White Hind as 
hunted to death though fated not to die.”’ 

The following cuttings from an Achill Herald 
wont fail to be of interest to the goodly people of 
Skreen of all creeds and classes :— 


Achill Herald, March 10th, 1868. 


** These facts show our kind friends by whose 
voluntary bounty Skreen Training School is sup- 
ported that it still sustains its literary character. 
-Since the close of 1866 the following pupils have been 
admitted to the school :— 

** Robert Broder, Gurteen ; Edward Finn, Gurteen; 
Thomas Dennison, Lissadell; Thomas Middleton, 
Skreen; John Knox, Skreen; John Ost, Achill; 
Thomas Cooke, Dromahair; John Gunnell, Dromore. 

‘* Thomas Heanne has been sent to Dublin Train- 
ing School, and Edward Finn has been obliged to 
leave through ill-health. The number now remaining 
in school is eleven. I have much pleasure in again 
bearing testimony tothe orderly conduct of our pupils. 
The school continues to be largely attended by the 
sons of the parishioners of Skreen. 

‘* The female side of the school is fully attended, 
one of our pupils has obtained admission to the In- 
corporated Society School, Roscommon ; she promises 
to make an efficient teacher. 

‘*'The impetus that Skreen Training School has 
given to education may be estimated by the number 
of our pupils who under great difficulties have entered 
Trinity College; they are now seven, two of them 
having obtained High Honours, and all rank higher 
than the ordinary class of students. 

‘* At the commencement, the education in the 
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schools, etc., was altogether gratuitous; under 
present arrangements every pupil is bound to 
pay £10 to the Institution when he obtains 
a situation, this payment to be made in annual 
instalments at the rate of 10 per cent. on salary; 
when the arrangement comes into full operation it 
will lighten the demands on liberality of our friends 
for Scriptural Education, and will help to foster the 
spirit of manly independence which mere gratuitous 
help impairs.”’ 


THE MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS OF 
SKREEN. 


HE tablets and other memorials in Skreen 

Church are the following, and won’t fail to in- 

terest readers of all creeds and classes in this old 
historic parish :— 

**'To the glory of God and in memory of Sarah, 
only daughter and heiress of the late T. Wood, Esq., 
of Leekfield, in this parish. She died in 1829. Her 
remains rest in this church-yard. Also of her husband, 
Daniel Webb Webber, Q.C. and M.P. for the 
County of Armagh. Died in 1847; aged 90 years. 
Also of their two sons, The Revd. T. Webber, 
Rector of Castlemacadam; died 1845; and Charles 
Tankerville Webber, Q.C.; died 1854. The last- 
named three rest at Mt. Jerome. Erected by her 
eldest grandson, W. D. Webber, now of Mitchels- 
town Castle, 1908.’’ The above is a large costly 
monument, placed in side wall of the church near 
the pulpit, and tends very much to grace and 
solemnize the sacred edifice. 

This to the memory of Revd. Gabriel Stokes, who 
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forgotten here; perhaps not forgotten in the great 
beyond. The tablet is due to the thoughtful efforts 
of Very Revd. Dean of Kilmore (Quondam Isaac 
Coulter in Skreen school). 

** Sacred to the memory of Revd. Edward Nangle, 
M.A., the founder of the Achill Mission, who died 
September 9th, 1883, in the 88rd year of his age. 
He devoted the greater portion of his long, laborious 
and useful life to the welfare of the people of Achill 
and Skreen. He died ‘ looking for that blessed hope 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’ Titus ii. 13. 

‘*' This tablet is erected to his memory by loving 
friend: in Skreen and elsewhere.”’ . 

This following brief tablet is to the memory of 
Revd. John Willis, known to the writer as a sweet, 
gentle, little man; an active and loving pastor during 
his short Incumbency in Skreen. He had a lingering 
illness that he bore patiently for more than a year, 
and tried to perform his official duties even to the end. 

** In affectionate remembrance of the Revd. John 
Willis, for seven years Rector of this parish. He 
departed this life September 6th, 1884. A true 
Christian, a faithful Minister, a sincere friend. 

** Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.’ ’’ St. Matt. xxv. 28. 

It will also interest readers far away from Skreen 
but who like the writer cherish loved memories of 
it to give partly the wording of some of the memorials 
and monuments in the graveyard, on some of which 
are engraved the devices of a cunning craftsman. 
Some local Hiram ‘ filled with wisdom and under- 
standing and cunning to work all works in brass, iron, 
and stone.’? Some of them have been done by the 
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old Diamonds of Ardnaglass, ancestors of the present 
Edward Diamond, Sculptor, Ballina. Several of the 
more recent monuments and headstones are from the 
hands of this same Edward Diamond, his father, and 
uncle, Peter Diamond. They all show the work of 
cunning craftsmen, being so fitly and chastely 
executed. In graveyards I have seen work from the 
leading firms in Dublin and Belfast, but none to sur- 
pass some of the work here in Skreen graveyard from 
the hands of the Diamond family. 

The monument over the Blacks of Grange and 
‘Ardnaglass is the most striking one near the old 
Abbey. There is on one part the Angel sounding 
the last trumpet; and on the other part very clearly 
carved, the ploughman, the plough, and a pair of 
horses, chains, sheaf of corn, spade, rake, fork and 
flail. I can testify that 60 years have dimmed very 
little this curious carving. I have been told it 
is the work of old Frank Diamond. The Doudican 
monument near the above is very good, and very well 
cared and preserved. The O’Donnell and Derrig 
monuments are also very striking, and it is pleasing 
to remark that there is a tender care shown them. 
Beside, or almost beside, the tomb of the Boyds of 
Carnree is a very old stone of very curious engraving. 
It is partly obliterated ; but the chalice and the hands 
holding it are plain enough. Evidently some priest 
or abbot lies under. Date 1706. 

Over the dead in the many graveyards and ceme- 
teries I have gone through I have never seen any- 
thing so sweet, so meek and touching as the following. It 
is on the Madden Vault, 1834: ‘* Here were entombed 
the mortal remains of Julia Madden, aged 6 years. 
Called in mercy by her Creator to perpetual bliss ere 
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she tasted sin and sorrow. This monument intended 
as the depository of the perishable remains of the 
family of Madden of Sligo, was erected Ist Septem- 
ber, 1830.”’ 

The following are some of the old monumental 
records of the fine old names in the parish or con- 
tiguous to it:—Matthew Tempany, 1816; aged 86 
years; also his wife Mary, 1817; aged 91 years. 
Thady Kilgallon, 1812; aged 65 years; his wife Mary, 
1811; aged 52. Alexander Black, 1810; aged 63 
years. Thos. Gilgan, 1832; aged 65 years; his wife 
Margaret, 1852; aged 84 years. Councillor Robt. 
Hillas, 1842. R. W. Hillas, D.L., and Captain 
Hillas, 1888. Jas. Madden of Collooney, 1858; aged 
82 years; his wife Mary, 1864; aged 76 years. Martin 
Tempany, 1842; aged 38 years; his wife Mary, 1861 ; 
aged 50 years. Peter Tempany, 1913; aged 70 years; 
his wife Anne, 1920; aged 70 years. Ffolliott 
Mostyn, 1917; aged 74 years; his wife Lizzie, 1900; 
aged 58 years. Jas. Young, M.D., Staff Surgeon, 
R.N., 1871; aged 44 years. George Coulter, 1902; 
aged 95 years; his wife Jane, 1904; aged 95 years. 
For more than a century there was only one man in 
the parish who had a longer life than George Coulter, 
He was Patt Clarke of Ardnaglass, who like George 
Coulter had his intellect, memory and faculties to the 
last. From both I learned much of Skreen parish, 
and I am making much use of their memories in my 
articles. I was pleased to see that both have fit and 
seemly headstones over them. One cannot: read the 
inscription over George Coulter without feeling the 
force of the passage in Holy Writ: ‘* He being dead 
yet speaketh.”’ He was Parish Clerk to all the 
Rectors from the day the new church was consecrated 
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to his death. For years in Sunday School he always 
took the senior class of boys. I was amongst his 
pupils, and I am pleased to write that I still retain 
some of the thoughts, passages, and expressions he 
was so capable of dropping into young hearts and 
minds. He occasionally read the lessons from the 
Holy Bible in the Divine Service. It would be well 
indeed if some of our quick modern clergy could read 
a chapter from the Holy Bible with the power, pathos 
and effect of George Coulter. Well do I remember 
the occasion when the alms dish (collecting plate) was 
forgotten in the Rectory. George Coulter coolly went 
around the large congregation and collected the 
offertory in his hands. In the memorable revival time 
in Skreen, he strongly impressed on the youth he 
touched ‘‘ to keep to the old paths where is the 
good way and walk therein.’’ With his own house- 
hold he did not altogether succeed in keeping them 
to ‘* the old paths.’’ May he now be in the path and 
way of the just ‘‘ that shineth more and more into the 
perfect day.”’ 

The fine O’Donnell monument, not far from that 
of the Coulters, demands more than a passing notice. 
‘* In loving remembrance of Emily and Celia. Mar- 
gart O’Donnell, who were drowned while bathing on 
the morning of June 27th, 1873; aged 20 and 18 
years.” It was a drowning fatality that filled the 
parish and sea border of Tireragh with great sorrow. 
They were a charming pair of young ladies, and as 
sea nymphs enjoyed the ocean rolling in to their fine 
home at Dunmoran strand. It was an ideal day, just 
fit for a long swim. They were observed by those on 
shore and in field far out in their swimming, but it was 
thought to be one of their usual displays, and wanton- 
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ness in the sea, when danger was noticed. Slow pre- 
parations were made to row out, but they got into 
the gulf stream that crosses two miles out, and were 
swept quickly away towards the lighthouse. They 
were found on the rock of the lighthouse locked in 
each other’s arms, but life extinct. It is distant from 
Dunmoran 8 to 10 miles. They were such expert 
swimmers they probably kept afloat in the strong 
current till landed and had then life enough to em- 
brace each other and died. The cloud of mourning 
for the O’Donnell family was deep and real for a long 
time. It was indeed meet and fit that such a fine 
memorial was erected over their remains. 

The Jones monument—a vault—is by far the most 
elaborate in the graveyard. It is beside the old 
church or abbey; can be seen from the road, and is 
very striking because of its massive structure and 
magnitude—as large as a one-roomed cottage. It is 
to the Joneses of Banada, who were the same clan 
as the Joneses of Woodhill, Dromore, Castletown, 
Enniscrone, and Ardnarea. They became Roman 
Catholics and founded the beautiful and efficient con- 
vent of Banada. ‘‘ The evil that men do lives after 
them,’’ but also the good that men do sometimes 
lives after them. But there can be no doubt that 
Banada Convent, with its crowds of well cared 
orphans, is doing much good. 

I pass down to ** The monument,” the most signal 
landmark in old Skreen, and which shall form one of 
the illustrated pages. 

It bears the following inscription :—‘* Eugenius 
Mac Domnail, Vicarius Hujus vile M.F.F. 1591.” 
“* Eugene MacDonnell, Vicar of this district, had me 
erected 1591.’ 
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In the garden of Mr. Martin Tempany there is a 
Christian antiquity plainly much older than the monu- 
ment. There is a rude font and across more of the 
St. Andrew shape than the St. Patrick shape. There 
were letters, a short inscription, but centuries have 
worn them away. Both lie together, and have been 
carefully preserved by the Tempany family. It needs 
very little inspection to note that for several perches 
all around the monument, on through the rich fields 
surrounding the Rectory, garden and orchard, there 
are grave mounds, showing that one time it was all 
‘holy ground where now are the Rectory and gardens 
and the fine dwellinghouses of the Coulter and Tem- 
pany families. 

“* Sleep on, sleep on, ye resting dead; 

The grass is o’er ye growing in dewy greenness; 

And in its stead, peace hath with you its dwelling made, 

Where tears do cease from flowing—sleep on, sleep on, ye 
resting dead.” 

The whole entourage of Skreen has indeed all the 
signs of a grand old age. The historic facts are few, 
but they are these. The Church of Skreen was 
founded in the 7th century by St. Adamnan, who died 
704. It took its name from the Latin word Scrinium 
a shrine, because in it was deposited Adamnan’s 
shrine. ‘The shrine enclosed the bones of Adamnan, 
and the various relics collected by him. The present 
church was built 1818 by Revd. Gabriel Stokes, and 
is finely situated on the rock of Skreen hill, and is 
very well proportioned. Most of the churches I have 
seen in the diocese are too short. It is different with 
Skreen Church. Its length and several improvements 
under present Rector Revd. George Glenn, M.A., give 
it a chasteness combined with its majestic build and 
aspect. A good stained chancel window representing 
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some gospel story would be a crowning improvement 
to this fine, historic church. 

I give a few records from an old Vestry book. The 
very names shall be of some interest to all Skreen. 

“© At the Easter Vestry, March 29th, 18538, it was 
resolved that Jeremiah Jones, Esq., and Michael 
Higgins be elected the churchwardens for the ensuing 
year.—Edward Nangle, Rector; George Coulter, 
Patt Clarke, Loftus O’Donnell.*’ 

The same churchwardens acted till 1862, when 
Charles P. Webber was elected in place of Jeremiah 
Jones. No change from this till 1867, when John 
Martin and Archy Scott were elected. At the Easter 
Vestry meeting, held March 29th, 1869, Chas. 
Webber, Esq., J.P., and Thomas Clarke, Ardna- 
glass, were elected churchwardens, and Michael 
Higgins and James Lewis elected sidesmen. Present— 
Edw. Nangle, Rector, Wm. Noblett, Curate, George 
Coulter, Clerk, John Higgins, Archy Scott, John 
Martin. In year 1875 there was a fully attended 
Vestry. Churchwardens—Jas. Clarke, John Higgins. 
Select Vestry—Edward Williams, Wni. Harte, James 
Boyd, John Scott, Patt Clarke, David Foster, Archy 
Scott, John Coulter, Saml. Higgins, John Martin, 
Thomas Clarke, Loftus O’Donnell, George Coulter.”’ 
I think all the above are passed into ‘ the life of the 
world to come,’’ save Mr. James Clarke and Thos. 
Clarke of Ardnaglass, and Mr. Webber, who wrote 
me lately from Mitchelstown Castle, Co. Cork. 
Grand old men who kept to the old lines of church 
and creed, and truth and right. May they rest in 
peace. 

My knowledge and records of the fine spacious Catholic 
Church of Skreen are limited. It is situated in the 
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rich plain of Skreen, with many rich homesteads not 
far off. It was erected by Revd. Hugh Conway, P.P., 
of loved and revered memory, who became Bishop of 
the diocese. The sacred edifice is large and spacious, 
well suited to the large, wealthy congregation that 
fills it in every part. Though the graveyard is fully 
an acre, there are no burials save a few of the parish 
priests—Canon McNulty and Canon Gallagher, two 
former P.P’s are buried there. The church is very 
fitly furnished, and well and cleanly kept within and 
without. Some of the wealthy parishioners of Skreen 
could leave some of their abundance for no better 
purpose than a good bell for this church, to resound 
afar over mountain, land and sea. How many in far- 
off lands who had their first Communion in this church 
are now faring sumptuously and know not where to 
bestow their goods. What better mode of bestowing 
some of them than giving a sweet, resounding bell 
to their fine home church in Skreen. 
** Each Matin bell the Baron saitn 
Knells us to think of prayer and death.” 

The Catholic people of Skreen have to be congratu- 
lated on the fit Presbytery erected some years ago, on 
the most charming site in the parish, over the bound- 
ing river and near the historic ‘* Crooked Bridge.”’ 
It is the hope of all hearts that the loved and 
esteemed P.F., Canon Timlin, will long enjoy its use, 
spite of his late motor accident. Other priests of the 
parish from 1800 were, according to Dr. O’Rorke, 
Revd. Hugh Dean, Revd. John Kelly, Revd. P. 
Doudican, Revd. M. A. Conway, Revd. Patk. 
McNulty, Revd. Dr. Costello, Revd. John Hopkins. 
Before all Revd. Wm. Kelly, who held the living for 
fifty years. 
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UNIQUE event was being partly celebrated— 

a golden wedding. We were too large a party 
for a usual motor car, and to oblige us and fit us all 
in Messrs. Maughan, Imperial Hotel, Enniscrone, 
kindly allowed us their business and traffic lorry, with 
Mr. Tom Wright our safe and efficient chauffeur. 
On stools, creepies, chairs and cushions we started in 
a bit of gloom and cloud, but finished up with a re- 
joicing day in glorious sunshine, ’mid the grand and 
glorious scenery of Aughris and Tireragh. 

Some of us were seated high. The golden pair 
were, for greater safety, seated low on rugs and 
cushions, and our pace continued by Lackenslieva and 
Culleens at 12 miles an hour. It was slow enough to 
enjoy the scenery, but not so slow as to bring tedium. 
At Culleens we passed the first marks of the recent 
war—a deep trench right across the road, and 
hurriedly filled up with rocks, boulders, sods, etc. 
At Dromore, a quiet, peaceful village, but all fine 
business houses, all slated and double-storied, near 
the great sea, but sheltered by the fine trees of Wood- 
hill and its entourage, we again met the marks and 
tokens of the rebellion. The police barrack showed 
all the traces of shot and shell; the walls, the win- 
dows, the doors, etc., showed the hot siege 
it stood, but it still stands. The beautiful scenery 
of Tireragh opens very grandly about Dromore 
church. The sun shone out its best here. ‘* The 
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ancient bridegroom and the bride ’’ appeared once 
again bright and young. 
“* Serenely smiling on the scene, 


Beheld well pleased on every side, 
Their forms and features multiplied.” 


The scene brought to mind the memorable words 
of Solomon: ‘‘ Children’s children are the crown of 
old men, and the glory of children are their fathers.’’ 

How forcible is Longfellow : 


** Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


And what are our contrivings 
And the wisdom of our books 
When compared with your caresses 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 

For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 


As I gazed at the lorry full of olive branches I 
thought of several married rich people whom I know 
in lonely desolation; how willing they would give 
their gold and lands and all for even a skirt of this 
glad assemblage going on their way rejoicing, and going 
on their way to the old church of Skreen to express 
their hearts’ thanks to the Guide and Keeper of their 
lives, Who ‘‘ led them there 50 years in the wilder- 
ness to humble them and to prove them, and to know 
what was in their hearts, and to teach them that man 
does not live by bread alone.”’ 

In the midst of the Truce, we still met traces of 
the war. The old home of the Black Williams family, 
Grange Beag, stood out for long years amongst the 
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fine farm homesteads on this road. It is now a black 
ruin, roofless, wrecked, and burned. The family, by 
a perilous shave, escaped with their lives. Skreen 
barrack, like most other police barracks in the 
county, is no more. It was a quiet, cosy building, 
just beside the big chapel. It is now a roofless ruin, 
in the midst of the parish, under the shadow of the 
mountains, and in sight of the sea. 

We neared Aughris under firm sky and bright sun, 
with the great and wide sea spreading out. ‘* Full 
many a flower is born to blush unseen.’? As the 
flower is unknown in the forest, so with Aughris, its 
wild beauty and enchanting scenery. Dunmoran 
strand, though not so long and extended as Ennis- 
crone strand, is yet wide and long enough and quite 
firm, where horse races are yearly held. How grand 
and ennobling is this Aughris Head. The high per- 
pendicular cliffs, where flocks of seagulls, cormorants, 
curlew—at times the eagle and the wild goose—flit 
to and fro. Their varied cries combine with the con- 
tinual roar of Coradhun—a peculiar cave that runs, 
one knows not how far, into the heart and bowels 
of the head. In calmness, as the waves roll in there, 
is a sudden moaning sound. As the storm approaches 
it gives forth a sharp, cackling sound, heard for miles 
on every side. In great storms its wild, lion-like 
roar is heard beyond the mountains, in the inner 
parts of Liney. The cave has never been fully ex- 
plored, save by the seals that on calm summer eves 
show themselves in hundreds, giving charm and 
variety to all the scene, so wild, but yet so grand. 

No wonder that Aughris has been on many occa- 
sions the trysting place for great and renowned 
gatherings of Tireragh. In days of old it was the 
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gathering spot—the Tara of the barony. In modern 
times it has been so. It was here Parnell gathered 
around him the men of Tireragh when he was out 
to break the backbone of old landlordism. Not in 
Ireland can a more fit spot be found for such gather- 
ings. The great ocean rolling in, the grand moun- 
tains near and far off, the fine demesnes and goodly 
homesteads, the rich, smiling lands spread out for 
miles, the heavens above and the earth beneath, and 
the waters under the earth, all combine to set the 
seal of a noble majesty on Aughris. It needs only 
-the Red Route or some other route to open it up 
and make it the foremost and most noted sea resort 
in the West. It was indeed a fit spot, a fit day, 
amidst fit surroundings, to celebrate a _ golden 
wedding. To an emigrant like the writer, back from 
materialistic lands, and worlds, and peoples, the 
hospitality of the sea and mountain, land and people 
was indeed very touching. ‘The memory of the day, 
and the memory of the unfeigned kindness in the 
farm houses where we called, won’t soon be for- 
gotten. 

All Ireland is full of sad history. Skreen and 
Aughris are not exceptional. In exploring after the 
lunch the wedding party came across the old chapel 
and graveyard of Templeboy. One looked at the 
miserable ruins and contrasted them with such noble 
ruins as Moyne, etc. Why was a place of worship 
built in such a desolate spot, almost surrounded by 
a swamp? Why was it not built on some of the 
good land all around? Why was it not built on an 
eminence, as is the present fine chapel of Templeboy ? 
The ruined sanctuary plainly speaks of the days of 
persecution, when this piece of worthless land was 
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thrown as a sop to the Catholic people for a chapel 
by one of the ‘‘ planted ”’ landlords of the 16th or 
17th century. This old graveyard, that was some 
years ago part of the open field and farm where sheep 
and oxen grazed, is now well enclosed. There are in 
it some old though very simple headstones—one with 
the date 1787. It reads: ‘‘ Pray for the soul of John 
Flannelly, who departed this life on the 15th day of 
February, 1787. Aged 81 years.’? ‘There is a fine 
old monument with blacksmith’s anvil, pincers, and 
hammer, well cut, and under: ‘* Pray for the soul 
of John McGowan, who died June 14th, 1761,”’ etc., 
etc. There are some elaborate and costly monu- 
ments erected by priest-sons in America to the 
memory of their old parents—boys who made good 
the teaching given them, at their firesides here, and 
fulfilled the deep wish of their simple old parents 
and became ‘* priests before God.’’ The Doudican 
headstone is striking, as it shows care and not the 
neglect so usual in all graveyards. I give the word- 
ing :—‘* In loving memory of John Doudican, died 
2nd Nov., 1911; aged 97 years. Also his wife, Dolly 
Doudican, died Ist May, 1911; aged 73 years. 
Erected by their son, Michael Doudican.’’ All or 
most of the-modern monuments are the work of the 
Diamonds of Ardnaglass, and a few of them by 
Edwd. Diamond, sculptor, Ballina. They are all well 
done and show the hand of the craftsman. ° 
Farewell to Aughris for another long year. We 
paid our visits about Ardnaglass, Carnree, and 
Cruchachee, and started for home ‘* ’mid the voice of 
mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride.’ A golden 
sunset was approaching, and showed at their best 
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the grand mountains and the great ocean, and we 
thought of Childe Harold :— 


“* Where rose the mountains, these to him were friends, 
Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home, 
Where the blue sky and the glowing clime extends 
He had the passion and the power to roam.” 


Under a golden moon the golden wedding party 
arrived back at Enniscrone, with the deep, thankful 
thought, ‘* We’ve come to the end of a ‘ perfect 
day.’ 99 
’ As an enlargement of above article I write 
this on the scenic grandeur of Aughris. My first 
impression was made from a May day visit, 1863. 
Measles started in Skreen school. There was a 
month’s holiday. Some of the Training Boys in 
Skreen went home. Those who could not well spare 
Bianconi fare remained—the writer amongst them. 
It was just the month when the great hurry in small 
farm houses is over. Thus the boys had full time 
to explore the scenery of Skreen from sea to moun- 
tain. One of the boys knew Aughris; he was our 
pilot. The memory of that May day still remains. 
The sunlit sides of Knocknarea rising so nobly above 
Strandhill and Cullenamore. The shadows of the 
mountain falling on the glen that skirts along its 
base. Benbulben in the distance suddenly rising on 
the road between Sligo and Bundoran, the thirty 
miles of South Donegal crowned with mountains and 
indented with bays; the signal lighthouse and Car- 
bury isles in Sligo bay; the rolling Atlantic on one 
side, Slieve Gamp with its heart mountain Crucka- 
chree on the other side, and the land between studded 
with domains and-rich homesteads, and in midst of 
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all the loud resounding of the ocean, all remain fixed 
in the mind and memory of the writer during the ~ 
long space of sixty years since I first saw it as a 
school boy approaching man’s estate. Tis against 
settled feeling in these western parts to swim in the open 
sea before Whit Sunday. But that May day, so memor- 
able to me, was so inviting for a swim that those of 
us who knew the noble art determined to have a 
plunge. In my opinion there is no bathing spot on 
the Sligo coast equal to Aughris. Its weird caves and 
crevices; its full tide at all times; no waiting for 
high water to find depth for a header or a swim; 
its freedom from sand; its many sheltered nooks for 
dressing and undressing; its strand (Dunmoran) as 
firm as that at Enniscrone though not so long; and 
above all, the strength and purity of its sea, make it 
pre-eminently the best bathing place on the coast 
from Mullaghmore to Enniscrone. I would not even 
except both these places, so much known and 
spoken of. 

Should the Development Scheme ever develop a 
narrow gauge, or a steam tram, or a motor lorry 
service between Sligo and Ballina, via the sea road by 
Aughris, Dromore, Easkey, and Enniscrone, then 
assuredly Aughris will come to the front as a sea 
resort. Its incomparable scenery combined with its 
glorious sea, and sweet, safe bathing places, would 
not fail to have attraction for the sweated, the weary 
and heavy laden, as well as for the sated, rich in the 
smoky and dusty cities of England. 

Who can stand above Aughris Head on such a 
bright day as that on which I stood there 60 years 
ago without uttering the words of the Prophet when 
wrapt in vision: ‘* Holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts; 
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the whole earth is full of His glory.”? In this article 
these closing remarks on the locus and land of these 
parts from Ballysodare to Dromore on to Easkey all 
who know the locality, know that there is no richer 
land in all Connaught—not even in the plains of 
Boyle. Perhaps no richer land in Munster ; but very 
few know the cause of this luxuriousness of the land 
even in depth of winter. The cause is two-fold. It 
is very probable that all this stretch of land was at 
one time the bed of the ocean. The sea retreated, 
the land rose; but the sap and brine of the sea re- 
mained. Then the gentle warmth of the Gulf stream 
that visibly flows through Sligo bay alights continu- 
ally on the land along this coast, and thus aids the 
rich verdure. A comparison of Leyney side with 
Tireragh side of the mountain shows how black, bare, 
and blasted is the Leyney side; how much greener 
and softer the Tireragh side. This is caused by the 
brine and ozone of the ocean and continual warmth 
from the Gulf stream that flows on by The Stags 
and Downpatrick Head to the coasts of Sligo and 
Donegal. 

My article on noble and loved Aughris finishes with 
the stirring and lofty lines of Lady Morgan (quon- 
dam Miss Owenson) on its grandeur and charm. The 
lady was of the Crofton family in Longford House, 
now occupied by Sir Malby Crofton, so well-known 
for kindness and goodness throughout the county. 
She wrote some real poetry, and these lines may be 
reckoned amongst her best on scenery and landscape : 


‘© The castle lies low whose towers frowned so high, 
And the landscape is awful and bold; 
The mountains around lift their heads to the sky, 
And the woods many ages have told. 
K 
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And the world’s greatest ocean still dashes its wave 
’Gainst the coast that is savagely wild, 

*Midst the castle’s grey ruins there still yawns a cave 
Where the sun’s cheering light never smiled. 


And steep is the precipice, horrid to view 
That rears o’er the ocean its crest; 

They say that no bird to its summit e’er flew, 
And its base ’neath the wave seems to rest. 


And many a pilgrim has pillowed its head 
In that cell that now moulders away; 

And many a brave chief and warrior has bled, 
Near those walls that now fall te decay.”’ 
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THE CHURCHES OF BALLINA. 


January 10th, 1914. 


HE main purpose I put before me in these 
articles was to write, not so much of Ballina 
as ** the Churches of Ballina,’? but the town itself 
afforded sufficient material for my last article. Ere 
I touch the interior or exterior of the churches, I will 
write a bit on the word church. Up till very lately 
throughout all Ireland the word ‘‘ church ’’ was 
specially used to designate the Protestant Episcopal 
Church: other Protestant denominations—all non- 
conformists—had their places of worship designated 
by chapel or meeting-house, the Methodist Chapel, 
Baptist Chapel, Congregational Chapel, Independent 
Chapel, etc., etc., were the usual terms in our cities, 
towns, rural districts, and are still the usual terms in 
England. Catholic people always talked of being at 
chapel or going to chapel—some would say, as they 
do still, at Mass or going to Mass. But the word 
church was specially used in reference to Protestants 
under the rule of Bishops. In many parts it is so 
used still, and the expressions of our youth are slowly 
dying out. 

Now, as regards the word ‘‘ chapel,’”’ it is found 
only once in Holy Writ, and on that occcasion *t 
refers to a part of the King’s palace, and not to a 
place of worship. ‘‘ It is the King’s chapel and the 
King’s court,’’ while the word ‘‘ church ”’ permeates 
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all the New Testament, from its first use in the Gospel 
of St. Matt.: ‘‘ Upon this rock I will build my 
church,’’ to the revelation, ‘*‘ John to the seven 
churches which are in Asia, grace, to you and 
peace.”’ 

It won’t be wandering from my article, but rather 
shall fall in with it, to dwell a little on the original of 
the word ‘* church,’ as regards buildings, edifices, 
cathedrals, etc., etc. The upper room in Jerusalem 
where the Twelve Apostles took the last supper (the 
Eucharist) with the Redeemer, was the first Christian 
Church. It was the sacred edifice, the church, where 
the one hundred and twenty assembled, the Virgin 
Mother amongst them, immediately after his ascen- 
sion. From the simple inornate building every sacred 
edifice has grown for Christian worship on to York 
Minster, Westminster Abbey, on to St. Peter’s in 
Rome, which, in pvint of size and magnificence over- 
tops all. Ecclesia, church, assembly, in their originals 
applied to every Christian gathering. The place 
where they assembled for worship was called a church ; 
the worshippers, whether few or many, were called a 
church: ** Aquilla and Priscilla salute you with the 
church that is in their house.’’ ‘* Salute the church 
which is in Nympha’s house.’? ‘* Paul a prisoner to 
the church in thy house.’’ These and several other 
expressions in St. Paul’s Epistles show that he looked 
on the place, whether small or large, where Christian 
worshippers assembled, as a church, and, moreover, 
considered the Christians assembling there, whether a 
great congregation or a mere few, as forming a 
church. Even a place by the riverside, where he first 
met Lydia, ‘‘ his true yoke fellow,” with ‘* the few 
women who resorted thither for devotion,’’ he con- 
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sidered it as the first fruits of his church in Philippi 
that he loved so dearly. How great and grand has 
the church grown from ‘‘ the grain of mustard seed, 
to be the great and spreading tree, the birds of the 
air lodging in the branches thereof.’? One of the 
finest passages in Macaulay is on Ranke’s History of 
the Popes, which shows up the Roman Catholic 
Church in her full growth and glory. ‘* The proudest 
royal houses are but as yesterday compared with the 
supreme pontiffs. That line we trace back in un- 
broken series from the pope who crowned Napoleon in 
the 19th century to the pope who crowned Pepin in 
the eighth, and far beyond that time till it is lost in 
the twilight of fable. The Papacy remains not in 
decay, not a mere antique, but full of life and youth- 
ful vigour, and may still exist in undiminished vigour 
when some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s.”’ 

Now, as regards the churches of Ballina, I have 
joined in Divine worship in them all—even in that 
church now disused in John St.—the old Baptist 
Church, which I understand is now a dancing room 
and a flour store. ‘‘ To what base uses may we 
return, Horatio.’? I hope to return to this building 
again. I have worshipped several times in the Presby- 
terian Church—many times in the Ardnaree Church ; 
a few times in the Methodist Church, and have been, 
long years ago, a few times at the services in the 
Cathedral. I have taken notes of them all, and with 
the help of other notes and information that I am 
awaiting, my purpose is to contribute two or three 
articles on them. 
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The churches of this town in the far West are not 
at all neglected, dingy and dusty. Within and with- 
out ** all things are done decently and in order,’’ and 
the worshipper entering into each and all is disposed 
to say: ‘© O, how amiable are Thy dwellings, Thou 
Lord of Hosts.”’ 

This brief article shall let your readers know that I 
have not lost sight of my promised articles on the 
churches of Ballina, which, I trust, with health, vigour 
of mind, cheerfulness of spirit, shall appear in another 
article. 


September 23, 1914. 


My long promised articles in continuation of the 
churches of Ballina begin at last, and I trust shall 
continue fairly regular to the end. In this period of 
the nation’s history, when thoughts and themes of 
this desolating war are filling the minds of all, these 
articles should be hardly apropos; yet with many of 
my readers a little variety won’t be out of place. 

I begin by observing that I have no remembrance 
of seeing in the local Press a sketch or description of 
Ardnaree Church or Cathedral. There are those who 
have been closely bound up with the life of both, but 
they have told nothing of the origin, the growth and 
finish of the sacred edifices which stand out as the 
most striking features in the fine provincial town of 
Ballina. To the stranger entering Ballina from the 
Sligo side the approaches to the town are very fine 
and imposing. The rapid flowings of Bunree river, 
the quiet, noble flowing of the Moy, the great mills 
that give the first impress of the stirring life of the 
town, Downhill, Belleek, the College, so prettily 
situated, the splendid bridges and the Cathedral—all 
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together form a suburb not to be surpassed by any 
provincial town in Ireland. As to the Cathedral, 
one feels it was a mistake that such a noble edifice was 
not built on the high ridge of rock that almost over- 
tops it, and on part of which the Seminary is built. 
I have been through several of the leading towns in 
the four provinces of Ireland, and wherever there are 
Cathedrals or Pro-Cathedrals they are generally 
erected in positions high and lifted up as reminders, 
to be seen from afar. This remark specially applies 
to sacred edifices built during the past 40 or 50 years. 
It seems, from the notes supplied me in reference to 
the Cathedral in Ballina, that it was originally in- 
tended to erect it in Barrack Hill, contiguous to the 
place where Charles Street now runs. The notes 
supplied me on this point are as follows :—‘‘ The site 
originally selected and purchased in trust by the late 
Charles Gallagher, of Bunree, on behalf of Dr. 
McHale, was that part of Barrack Hill covered by 
Charles Street. For several reasons—perhaps finan- 
cial reasons—Bishop McHale accepted a free site 
offered by the Lord of the Soil, Colonel Gore. It 
may be that its contiguity to the ancient Augustinian 
Priory of the 14th century was an inducement. But 
whatever was the reason, it was a grand mistake to 
have declined the offer of the fine site on Barrack Hill. 
Whatever may have been the feelings of Mr. Gal- 
lagher, on whose hands the purchase lot was thrown, 
it turned out profitably for him and his heirs, while 
the free site given by Colonel Gore became a costly 
bit for the Bishop and his flock. For the necessary 
land just outside the walls an enormous rent was 
demanded. The exorbitant demand had to be acceded 
to or nearly so. Dr. Feeny was then Bishop. The 
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black famine was in the land. An enterprising pub- 
lican was desirous to secure the grounds on which to 
erect a palatial saloon. The spirit of the diocese 
arose against the would-be sacrilege, and the widow’s 
mite and the merchant’s gold flowed in, and in due 
time the Bishop was able to satisfy the exorbitant 
demands of the rent office and secure the lands so 
essential to have all the approaches to the Cathedral 
fit and seemly.”’ 

Of the dark famine years in Ireland, 1846-1849— 
darkest in Co. Mayo and diocese of Killala—one must 
feel how great were the sacrifices made by Bishops, 
priests and people in the emergency that arose in the 
initial stage of the Cathedral structure. How proud 
and grateful their descendants and successors ought 
to be that the glory of this latter house is not much 
inferior to that of the former, viz., the Priory, whose 
ruins are quite close. 

It seems from my notes that initia! steps were taken 
for erecting a Cathedral about 1825, when Father 
John McHale was acting as a Coadjutor to Bishop 
Waldron. The old parish church, or Chapel, stood 
near the grounds of the old Seminary, and shall stand 
over for next article. 

October 10th, 1914. 

In continuation of my last article, I give the full 
note, supplied me by one who is in the. knowledge, 
of the various stages of the Cathedral that has been 
raised on the banks of the Moy within living memory 
—raised in very noble proportions, but not in such a 
noble site as might have been if the princely offer of 
Mr. Gallagher—namely, Barrack Hill—had been 
accepted. 

‘* Initial steps for building the Cathedral were 
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taken in July, 1827. Work started soon after. 
People of the parish and throughout the diocese con- 
tributed their offerings willingly and their services 
freely ; stones were carried by boats from Skreen up 
the Moy ; sand was quarried where the best was found, 
lime was burned and conveyed from all parts of Mayo 
and Sligo. Carts and conveyances were then rare, 
but there was no charge. Like in the days of 
Nehemiah, at the rebuilding of the Temple Jerusalem, 
‘The people had a mind to the work.’ The Cathe 
dral was fully roofed in and dedicated early in the 
year 1834, before Dr. McHale severed his episcopal 
connection with Killala on his elevation to be Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. Apart from free labour and costly 
material of lime, stone and timber brought gratis, 
some £7,000 had been expended at the time of dedi- 
cation. 

It seems the work lay dormant for several years 
after Dr. McHale went to Tuam. His successor, Dr. 
Feeney, began the spire, or the completion of it, in 
the early ’fiftjes, and about the same time began the 
work of groining and ceiling the whole interior and 
fitting the altar and chancel. Dominick O’Madden, 
of Galway, was the architect. He was also architect 
for Tuam Cathedral. Stone-cutters, James Hackett 
and Thos. Flannelly; chief carpenter work, Bernard 
Lyster ; slaters, Pat McDonnell and Thos. Flannelly ; 
brick work, J. Blint; clerk of the works, Timothy 
O’Flaherty. The spire was designed by Sir John 
Benson, a Co. Sligo man of very humble origin, but 
of world-wide fame. Arthur Conway, whose name 
and presence are still remembered by the elders in 
Ballina and neighbourhood, was the contractor. I 
have a thing to say of the spire and the old bell hung 
therein that must remain over for next article. 
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I express two thoughts. First, that of praise to 
Dr. McHale for having commenced such a great work 
at such a critical time in the life of Ireland, and more 
especially such a critical time in the life of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. The penal laws, which 
Young describes as ‘‘ the remains of illiberal bar- 
barism,’’ were at the time in full force. No bell 
could be hung in a chapel without permission from 
Rector and landlord. The sound of a bell from 
a Catholic Chapel was a rarity to hear in 
many parts of the land; a yoke was round 
the necks of priest and people that they were 
scarcely able to bear. O’Connell’s voice, ‘* like 
a fire that breaks the rocks in pieces,’? had only 
just commenced to loose the yoke a little; yet in face 
of fearful odds and discouragement, the great 
McHale, who was then in prime of life and approach- 
ing the noon of bis glory, began in Ballina one of the 
great works of his life. Even those differing in creed 
and politics must give due praise and honour to the 
great heart that was not killed and discouraged by 
the gloomy mantle at the time in the diocese of 
Killala, and in every diocese throughout Ireland. 
Well might he say with Nehemiah, the builder of a 
greater temple: ‘‘ Remember me, O my God, con- 
cerning this, and wipe not out my good deeds that I 
have done for the house of my God.”’ 

My second thought, that intolerance, persecution, 
etc., etc., of one people or party over another recoils 
upon itself, and in due time the downtrodden spring 
up with renewed life and growth. The great Roman 
Emperors and the Roman Empire that ruled the 
world persecuted the Christians, but in due time the 
poor proletariats of Rome became Roman prelates who 
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ruled over Kings and Emperors. As centuries rolled 
on, Gibbon, in his ‘‘ Decline and Fall,’’ tells how 
Christians came to hate each other for the love of 
God, but the hated and the persecuted always grew 
and multiplied. Laws were again and again enacted 
in the English Parliament for crushing out dissent, 
and having uniformity of worship according to the 
Established Church. Dissent is now all-powerful in Eng- 
land and Wales ; and in many parts, especially in Wales, 
the Established Church counts as nothing. The Cove- 
nanters of Scotland were often forced to assemble with 
‘sword in one hand and Bible in the other. In Scot- 
land the Church is now a weakling, and Presbyterian- 
ism, pure and simple, is the prevailing form of wor- 
ship. With penal statutes it was tried to force 
Protestantism on the Irish Catholics. Now, save in 
Ulster, Catholicism is the prevailing form of worship, 
and within the last few decades has raised countless 
millions for the cathedrals, churches and institutions 
which have been reared everywhere in the land. The 
thing that has been is that which shall be. Intoler- 
ance in any shape or form recoils upon itself; and the 
people or party crushed arise with renewed strength 
and vigour. On this point I close this article with an 
apropos quotation from a French author who has 
written well and beautifully on some of the persecu- 
tions of the Church :— 

“* C’est qui est arrivé une fois peut arriver encore. 
Tacite si fut detourné avec indignation, si on lui eut 
montré l’avenir de ces Christiens qu’il traitait des 
miserables. Les honnettes Romains se fussent recries 
si quelque observateur donc d’esprit pephetique eut 
osé le dire; ‘ Ces incendiaries seront le salut du 
monde.’ De la une objection eternelle contre le dog- 
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matism des partis conservateurs un gauchisement sans 
reméde de la conscience, une secrete perversion du 
judgment des miserables homis par tous les gens 
comme il faut sont devenus des saints.”’ 

Carrying out this same large thought as to an 
eternal objection against the dogmatic smallness of 
conservative parties, this charming writer says farther 
on: ‘* La solidite d’une construction est en propor- 
tion de la somme de virtue, de sacrifices, de devoument 
qu’on deposee dans ses bases. J.es fanatiques seuls 
fondent quelque chose; le Judaism jure encore a cause 
de la frensie intense des ses prophetes, des ses Tela- 
teurs; le Christianism a cause du courage de ces 
premiers termoins, L’orgie de Nerons fut la grand 
bapteme de sang qui designa Rome, comme la ville 
des martyrs, pour jouer un role dans |’histoire du 
Christianisme, et en etre la second Ville Saint.’’ 

How true it is, as this writer says, that fanatics 
alone found something, and how equally true it is that 
the surest way to stir up fanaticism is by intolerance 
and persecution. 


“* The lover may forget the sigh that stole his heart away; 
The child may cease to think that it can play with heaven’s 
rainbow; 
The alchemist may doubt the shining gold his crucible gives 
out, ’ 
But faith—fanatic faith—once wedded fast, 
To truth or falsehood, hugs it to the last.’’ 


October 31st, 1914. 


In my last article I mentioned I had something to 
say of the old bell and the spire. What I have to 
say is of personal memory. In the days of my youth 
the old bell could be heard tolling for ten’ miles all 
around. In Enniscrone and through a large section 
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of Kilglass parish it could be heard distinctly on calm 
Sunday mornings. I remember when there was no 
bell in Kilglass Church ; when clocks and watches were 
not so common as in the present day; when the hour 
of noon, the hour of prayer was a bit uncertain if the 
sun were under cloud; but the Cathedral bell in Bal- 
lina often told the Protestants in Enniscrone the time 
to start out for Divine worship. The notes at hand 
do not tell me exactly what happened this old bell. 
In the varied changes and improvements of the 
Cathedral it would have been better, if it was possible, 
to retainit. Far out in Killala Bay it could be heard, 
and its dying fall brought consolation to the heart of 
many a lonely fisher. There are now bells enough 
from sea to mountain, but none with the sweet and 
solemn tone of that old bell. The writer was several 
years in a Cathedral parish away from Ballina. The 
raw curate of the parish was urging one of the non- 
church-goers to be more regular in his duty and 
attendance at public prayers and devotions. He lis- 
tened in silence to the rebukes and to the lecture, and 
at last replied: ‘‘ To speak honestly to your rever- 
ence, my heart is more warmed listening to that grand 
old bell than all you and the whole of you can rattle 
out in pew or pulpit.”” Some natures are at once 
touched by the strains of an organ. ‘* Music hath 
charms.”’ 
‘* That strain again, it had a dying fall, 

And came o’er me, like the soft sound 

That breathes upon the banks of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour.” 

So there are simpler natures capable of being 

touched by the strain and tolling of a grand bell. 
The notes beside me re the old bell replaced by the 
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present clock bell are as follows:—‘‘ It fell to the 
lot of Fr. Gallagher, unhappily, to supply the great 
bell of the tower. I say unhappily, because it was 
little short of a calamity, that the sweet old bell 
which for many long years was a joy not alone to 
musical ears in the town and immediate surroundings, 
had to go—there was melody in its dying note long 
miles away down by the Moy to Enniscrone and 
across the waters to the bay. The new bell has also 
its pleasing note, and people say it has vastly im- 
proved, but those far away in the parish and sur- 
rounding parishes never hear it like the bell of old.’’ 

A word on the spire. At the time it was com- 
pleted, or nearly completed, it could be seen for miles 
around; now at the end of 50 years the trees have 
grown so much that it is shut out from view till one 
reaches the near approaches of Ballina. Had the 
Cathedral been built on Barrackhill the trees would 
never overtop it, but the whole edifice would stand 
out as a noble structure, overtopping all. 

I give the following note as of interest :—‘* Marcus 
Murphy, of Tuam, designed the spire and groining. 
Arthur Canning was contractor. Spire and bell cost 
over £4,000. From the ‘fifties onwards little was 
done till Dr. Hugh Conway became Bishop. His 
sweet gentleness is still remembered by all who knew 
and touched him. His gentledemeanour met with willing 
helpers everywhere for the great work he had in hand ; 
and his many helpers were not limited to any class or 
creed. In the first year of his episcopacy he seated 
and lighted the church, replaced the old pulpit by 
a costly marble structure of chaste artistic design. 
The magnificent organ, built by Whyte, of Dublin, 
was then installed. The fine imposing front railing 
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followed in due course, and the years as they passed 
by left behind marks of his hand. In all these im- 
provements McCarthy, of Dublin, was architect, and 
Messrs. Kilgallen, Sligo, were contractors. The 
organ cost £1,000. The other works carried out by 
Bishop Conway cost £3,000. 

The writer has a clear remembrance of Dr. Conway 
as Parish Priest of Skreen. At that time, in the 
middle ’sixties, he had the bearing, the aspect, and 
the general tone of a born priest in the Church of 
God. Like the Master whom he served, his ‘‘ gentle- 
ness made him great,’’ and as I read these notes I 
am in no way surprised to learn that subscriptions 
flowed in alike from Protestant and Catholic to carry 
out the great wark he had in hands. 

In next article my readers shall have the names 
of the donors to the varied furnishing of the Cathe- 
dral. 


November 21st, 1914. 


HIS last article on the Cathedral shall deal 

chiefly with the furnishing of the various parts 

of the sacred edifice. I merely re-write from the notes 

supplied me by one who is in full knowledge of the 

facts and of the various stages of the building and 
furnishing. 

‘The high altar was presented to Dr. McHale by 
the famous writer, K. H. Digby. It cost, I have 
heard, a very large sum, and is one of the rarest to 
be found. Most of the insets, and they are many, 
were taken from quarries long since exhausted, and 
cannot now be supplied or obtained. ‘Those in the 
front panels of the tabernacle, I am led to believe, 
are worth their weight in gold. The fine Stations of 
the Cross, painted by a leading Roman artist, were 
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presented by subscription. The four side altars were 
presented respectively by Mrs. Hearns, Mrs. Henry 
Howley, Miss Gilgan, and Mrs. Bernard O’Dowd. 
The baptismal font and railing, with life-size figure 
of Crucifixion, was presented by the Flanagan family. 
The four confessionals were presented by Mrs. Wm. 
Flynn, formerly of the Imperial Hotel. The beautiful 
and costly marble sanctuary rails and gates were pre- 
sented by the late Dr.Conway. Thestained glass win- 
dow over the High Altar was the bequest of Bishop 
Feeney ; north and south transept windows were pre- 
sented by Messrs. Hugh and Wm. Gallagher. The 
aisle windows are the bequest of generous donors in 
Ballina, whose names are inscribed on them. 

For the younger generation it will be interesting 
as well as instructive to give lists of Bishops and Ad- 
ministrators since the erection of the Cathedral, 
viz. :—Bishops—Waldron, McHale, Finan, Conway, 
Conmy, and the present Bishop, Dr. Naughton. The 
Administrators were—The Revs. B. Costello, P. 
McHale, P. Malone, Hugh Conway, J. Madden, 
M. A. Conway, P. Nolan, J. Timlin, P. Conway, 
H. Hewson, J. J. O’Kane, Canon. McNulty, D. 
O’Donohoe, A. Finnerty, Chancellor McHale, 
Canon Gallagher, Dr. Naughton, B. M. Quinn, V.F.; 
T. L. Beirne, V.F. 

The language of the Psalmist reverts to one on 
entering such a church as Ballina Cathedral :—‘* O 
how amiable are Thy dwellings, Thou Lord of 
Hosts! My soul hath a desire and longing to enter 
into the courts of the Lord.’’ Or the well-known 
text of Fr. Bourke :—‘* Lord, I have loved the beauty 
of Thy house and the place where Thy glory 
dwelleth.”’ 
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HIS church, erected in 1768, is beautifully 
situated on the right bank of the Moy, right 

over the mill and salmon leap; its entourage was more 
charming ere mills and other modern structures arose 
that partly block the outlook, but even as things are ~ 
a stranger is forced to feel the grandness of the 
situation selected for the sacred edifice. It is a well- 
kept church both within and without. Its large 
graveyard is so unlike graveyards in our rural and 
town parishes. Its walks, graves, and monuments 
show much care for the dear dead, and that those who 
le in graves there are not altogether out of remem- 
brance. The chaste chancel, the memorial windows, 
slabs, organ set up within the last few decades as 
part of the furnishing, all tend ‘to make the sanctuary 
a place where the worshipper may approach the Most 
High with lowliness and devotion, ‘‘ with purity and 
sincerity of heart.’”? Every thoughtful heart must 
feel thanks to the living and the dead for making 
sanctuaries like this more fit to “‘ fill the minds of 
those who worship in them with greater reverence for 
His Glorious Majesty, and their hearts with more devo- 
tion and humility.”’. This church was much earlier 
than most of the other Protestant churches in the 
diocese, erected nearly a half century before the re- 
bellion of 1798, in time of the great King family, 
whose mansions and gardens stood in the part of 
Ballina now occupying Knox Street and all its off- 


shoots. 
L 
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Amongst the earliest records are Baptisms :— 

‘* January, 1770, Baptized Deborah Atkinson, 
daughter of George and Margaret Atkinson. John 
King, Rector.”’ 

February 3rd, 1770, Baptized William Burns, son 
of John and Mary Burns. John King, Rector.”’ 

‘¢ September 17th, 1770, Richard Johnson married 
to Catherine Knox by licence. John King, Rector.’ 

‘* September 20th, 1770—Buried Robert Toney, of 
Ballina, aged 95 years. John King, Rector.’’ 

The sacred vessels for the Holy Communion Service, 
the gift of the Right Hon. Henry King, are each 
dated 1792. On each there is the hall-mark of the 
time—Irish harp, with crown, etc. The vessels are 
well preserved, and now approaching two centuries 
old, are as bright and fresh as when first used; they 
show that the old Rectors of this church did not sleep 
on some of their duties. 

The present Rector, Rev. Mr. Nash, has kindly 
supplied me with extracts from the old minute book. 
They won’t fail to be of interest to many of my 
readers. 


ExTRACTs FROM MINUTE Book oF ARDNAREE CHURCH, 
BEGINNING 1768. 

Meeting held April 5th, 1768, to appoint church- 
warden. Resolved, that Annesley Gore and Matt. 
Vaughan, Esqrs., should be continued churchwardens 
for this year. 

Signed, H. King, James Fleming, Minister. 

R. Dukes, Annesley Gore,) Church- 

A. McKenzie. M. Vaughan, ‘ wardens. 
R. Walton, — B. Sharpe, , 

F. Cox. E. Napier, SERGE 
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Meeting held April 2nd, 1772. 


Signed by 


James Lindsey, 
L. Lynott, 
A. McKenzie. 


James Hutchinson, Minister. 
Vaughan Jones, ) Church- 
W. Atkinson, wardens. 
Robert Duke. 

E. Atkinson. 


Meeting held April 18th, 1773. 


Decided that the Hon. Henry King, Esq., and 
Samuel Lindsey, Esq., be churchwardens. 


Signed by 


A. Gore, 

V. Jones, 

L. Lynott, 

R. Duke, 

R. Armstrong, 
A. McKenzie. 


O. Carter, ee 
Rey aha ee 
A. King, Church- 
L. Lindsey,) wardens. 


Meeting held April 5th, 1774. 
Levied £32 5s. Od. towards finishing steeple of 


said church. 


A. Gore, 
L. Lynott, 
B. Sharpe, 
R. Walton 
A. Grier, 
H. Hines. 


John King, Minister. 
H. King, ) Church- 
S. Lindsey,) wardens. 
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Meeting held Tuesday, 28th March, 1780. 


Signed, H. King, John King, Minister. 
H. Croften, J. Fausset, L Church- 
C. Ormsby, R. Mortimer,) wardens. 
L. Lynott, 

J. Scott, 

W. Long, 

A. McKenzie, 
R. Walton, 
T. Ormsby, 
J. Leech, 

T. Stafford, 
D. Cassidy. 


This meeting appointed Mr. Charles Ormsby, Ard 
naree, and Anthony Ormsby, Runnagry, church- 
wardens for the ensuing year, and it also agreed that 
10 pounds shall be paid to the Parish Clerk for his 
salary, and five pounds to the sexton, and £6 11s. 9d. 
shall be expended for repairs to the church. 

Given to Mr. Culkin for a lock for the church door, 
four English shillings. March 25,1784. John King. 

The sum of £6 11s. 9d. seems to have been levied 
for ten years, for the repair of the church; in 1795 it 
was £18 10s. 43d., and continued so until 1801. 


On Thursday, the 29th day of Oct., 1807 :— 


At a vestry held for the Parish of Kilmoremoy, 
whereof legal notice was given, it was resolved to 
raise by assessment the sum of 90 pounds for the 
purpose of procuring the quota required from said 
parish by the Militia Act, The quota being ten and 
one-half men of the above parishes liable to fourpence 
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halfpenny per acre. Resolved that Henry Houston 
and Robt. Leech do applot the same. 


S. Moystn. John King, Minister. 

G. Armstrong. Robert Leech, Y Church- 
T. Atkinson. H. Huston, 4 wardens. 
C. Atkinson. 

R. Long. 


On Dec. 17th, 1807, they raised £147 13s. 10d. 
for a quota—15 men. 

On Jan. 14th, 1808—£87 11s. 9d. per the quota— 
11 men. 

On Oct. 7th, 1807— £163 8s. 143d. per the quota— 
25 men. 

On Sept., 10th, 1810—-£88 19s. per the quota—11 
men. 


ExTRACTS FROM VESTRY MINUTE Book, BEGINNING 
1818 :— 


At a vestry legally held in the Parish Church, of the 
Union of Kilmore Moy, on Tuesday, 24th day of 
March, 1818, being Easter Tuesday, of which due 
notice was given on the Sunday before, being Easter 
Day, it was agreed on by the Minister and Protestant 
Parishioners present to appoint as Churchwarden for 
the ensuing year Mr. Cummings and Mr. Malley. It 
was also agreed to assess the Union in the following 
sums for the undermentioned purposes :— 


co, a ah 
Salary to John Layng, Parish Clerk ... 20 0 O 
Salary to Sexton ote : ree OO 
Salary to Constable ... sae ne oO UO 
Elements for Bread and Wine . Fe Oe 0 0 
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Enclosing the burial grounds of Kilmore ¢ 5x5, d. 
and Ballina with walls soe «at 902050 
Sending foundlings to the Hospital ... 15 0 O 
Repairs to the Church ae ge 0 RO 
Books for the Church <o OTe Oar 

Interest due to the Board First Ponte 
due July, 1818 os .. 84 0 0 
Putting oblong windows in Breenie so LON ORO 
Washing Church Linen “e sac O21 5a 
An iron railing in front of the angina ces OU PLO 
Town Stocks soc) Oe OO 
Salary to Town Seen pteridine dow... | LU Grau 
Fees due to the Registrar sae 10 90 
To Dr. Devitt for attending an inquest 2 5 6 
£328 0 6 


We do hereby appoint Mr. Leech and Mr. John 
Bourke to applot the above sum of £328 Os. 6d. on 
the Union— 


William Cummings, } Church- 
Wm. O’Malley, wardens. 
Joseph Verschoyle, Minister. Wm. Smith, Curate. 


Protestant parishioners present :— 


Charles Atkinson. Thos. Long. 
Andrew Ormsby. Robt. Shannon. 
John Bourke. Robt. Scott. 
James Knox. John Layng. 
Robert Leech. George Ormsby. 
Robert Long. Anthony Ormsby. 
James Goodwin. Thos. Ham. 

G. Hillas. R. Walton. 


Geo. ———— 
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The pews lately added to the gallery, being in 
their day sold by public auction pursuant to an order 
of the Vestry held here Nov. 27th 1821, the fol- 
lowing persons were declared the purchasers at the 
sums answering to their names :— 


£s. d 
No. 1. Col. Cuffe ... 20) 105 705-0 
», 2. Capt. Atkinson =») 10: 0 0 
», 3 Mr. Wm. West el oa OLLO 
», 4. Jas. Goodwin cook oO 
»» Mr. G. Moystn 10 0 O 
», 6. Dr. Henderick (by ite 
alteration) ae 416 0 


7, 8, 9, 10 were part of the old gallery already 
appointed. 


£s. d, 
No. 11. Mr. C. Atkinson vos 415 0 
Sale. Mr. Ham ... “ti 10 0 O 
», 18. Duke Ormsby ape teed fe | 
», 14. G. Shannon er lp 107.0 
pee Ls pe nOX 9... can 1050 (0 
» 16. J. F. Knox... .. 20 0 0 


The sale of the pews by public auction was a 
feature of church organization and finance that was 
so simple and yet so productive in cash that it com- 
pares favourably with the organizations of modern 
times. 

The Diary of Miss Ham, written during the Rector- 
ship of Revd. John King, tells that he was 
brother of the Hon. Henry King, whose mansion and 
lovely gardens filled all the space now occupied by 
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Knox St. and its appurtenances. The old Royal 
Hotel formed part of his fine Mansion. Miss Ham 
tells some pleasant innocent stories of this Revd. John 
King, for long years the ‘‘ Minister.’ One of her 
stories is that he had seven sermons that the congre- 
gation expected in regular rotation. One of the ser- 
mons was on scandal and gossip, with the text: ‘* The 
tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison.’ He was a celibate cleric, and he 
frequently found the Service Books open at the Order 
for Holy Matrimony. He was constantly trailed by 
the crowds of beggars who then filled Ballina, even 
much more than at present. It seems he gave all 
away, and died as every Bishop, Priest and Parson 
should die, naked as he came into the world. I have 
found no monument to his memory, either within or 
without the church. 

The following record relative to the glebe lands 
of Kilmoremoy (Ardnaree) shall be read with in- 
terest by young and old in the parish of all creeds 
and classes :— 

Copy of a letter to Revd. Joseph Verschoyle, The 
Castle Killala— 

** Sir,—I find in the Office for Records a patent 
from King Charles the First to the Earl of Cork, his 
heirs and assessors for ever, of the Friary of 
Ardnarea, containing about half an acre, and also 
one quarter of land containing about 60 acres, or 
thereabouts, with the tythes and appurtenances in the 
Counties of Sligo and Mayo, or one of them. Also 
an assignment from John Markey of Ardnarea, in 
Co. Sligo, granted to Sir Arthur Gore, of Newtown, 
in said County, in fee, of the site and of the quarter 
of land of Shanaghy, at Ardnarea, situate in the 
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parish of Kilmoremoy, barony of Tyrawley, and 
County Mayo (excepting 34 acres belonging to Alex- 
ander Irwin, as described therein, in consideration 
of £330), dated 1666.”’ 


** 28th October, 1818. 

“© Revd. Sir,—I send you the search relative to 
Ardnarea. Mr. Harding has not been able to find 
out any point relative to the first search. There is a 
book in the dome in which the County Mayo grants 
are entered, but we cannot find it. I was up in the 
dome with him looking for it, but he promised to 
make another search for it, which I hope will be 
successful. 

‘* T remain, 
** Your obedient, humble servant, 


** WM. MAGNIER.”’ 


BALLINA AS IT WAS AND IS. 


7 Py a stranger entering Ballina for the first time 

especially from the Sligo side, it has a very im- 
posing and striking appearance as a provincial town. 
Belleek Manor, Belleek House, Downhill, beside the 
rapidsof Bunreeriver, Bunree, its mills and bridge and 
falls, the flowing Moy, the College and the Cathedral, 
and the better and more recent part of the town, 
spreading under the eye, give at once the impression 
that it is a substantial town, charming and picturesque, 
There are two natural features that impart life and 
soul to Ballina and its immediate surroundings. The 
first natural feature is the River Moy. ‘* The river 
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nobly foams and flows, the charm of this enchanted 
ground.” This winding river, with its many beauty 
spots, rises in the mountains separating Leyney and 
Tireragh, and after winding its way and gathering 
force and volume through the baronies of Coolavin, 
Costello, Gallen, Clanmorris, Carra, Tyrawley, and 
making a circuit of 150 miles, it flows in all its 
majesty by Ballina on to Enniscrone, within 20 miles 
of Knocknashee, where it rises. It is well that the 
rocks at Belleek and Bunree prevent ships and 
steamers sailing up to Ballina. Shipping would mar 
the quiet beauty of the town. At the Quay, within 
a short mile, they come close enough. 

The other natural feature giving charm and bright- 
ness to Ballina is Mount Nephin. In the long summer 
days it stands out bright and blue to cheer the eye 
glazed at counter life, business life, etc., etc. The 
tourist in search of scenic beauty, in approaching 
Ballina, is forced to think of Childe Harold :— 

‘* Where rose the mountains, those to him were friends; 

Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home; 
Where the blue sky and the glowing clime extenas 
He had the passion and the power to roam.” 

In winter, when snow-capped, Nephin is even more 
varied in feature, and still aids in imparting charm 
to town and country. The description of Mount 
Orantes by a charming French writer, applies in some 
respects to Nephin on a lovely summer day :—‘‘ The 
level strata of mountains which form almost every- 
where the horizon, present varieties of infinite forms, 
and sometimes fantastic delights, which one might 
take for dreaming visions, if an artist would dare to 
paint them.’’ A quotation from Young’s Tour in Ire- 
land is very fitting :—‘‘ August 27th, to Ballyna, 
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where I experienced the most polite reception from 
the Right Hon. Colonel King ; the view of the distant 
mountains is very fine; the country is almost encom- 
passed by them. The Mounts of Donegal to the 
right, Nephin, noble, in the front, and Knocknaree 
behind: passed three miles of pasturage, under cattle, 
before I came to the river leading to Ballyna. The 
views there are very beautiful; it spreads in different 
reaches. That of Ballyna is uncommonly pleasing, 
the river, a noble bend to some rising grounds on 
which part of the town is seen; beyond it the bridge, 
and the whole crowned by the Nephin mountain, which 
rises with a magnificent regularity from its base, and 
is one of the finest mountains I have ever seen.”’ 
The Ballina that impressed Young so favourably 
was much less than the Ballina of to-day. Then there 
was no Knox St.—none of the fine buildings in this 
street which give such a favourable impress to the 
stranger. Within living memory (those in their 80’s) 
there were only a few houses in Knox St., and those 
thatched ; Wilson, the baker, and Hannan, the shoe- 
maker, for a long time stood alone there; before they 
were built it seems Col. King’s gardens extended right 
down the Moy. The back parts of his large house 
was the saw-mill lately held by Mr. A. Muffeny, and 
now by Mr. Beckett. I myself have a clear recollec- 
tion of the tumbled-down aspect about Muffeny’s 
corner; and I have a childish memory of the talk of 
Merrick building the block of houses now occupied by 
Lipton, East, etc., etc. In fact Knox St. is all quite 
new, and had not a house save the King residence 
and gardens when Young saw Ballina and was so 
favourably impressed by its appearance. It had not 
the Cathedral, the College, the bridges, the terraces, 
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and other buildings that it has now, and all of which 
help to make a picturesque and presentable town. 

The oldest parts of the town are Hill Street (Piper 
Hill), where for long years there was the only hotel 
in the town, Atkinson’s Hotel; Garden or Gardener 
Street, which was for long years a thatched row, and 
King Street, where the first imposing buildings were 
erected. The part of Bridge Street about Hill Street 
is also old, but in quite recent years has been greatly 
improved. Now as one stands at the residence of the 
late lamented Mr. Boland and looks down King Street 
and Knox Street, the impression is that there is 
scarcely a finer street in any provincial town in Ire- 
land. How changed the times when on fairs and big 
markets this long street used to be packed from end 
to end with living humanities, and when it would 
take one the bulk of an hour to crush his way from 
top to bottom. The dark famine fell and stopped all 
that life of rejoicing manhood and womanhood. The 
writer has a clear memory of some ‘‘ Morgamores ”” 
when these dense crowds filled every street in Ballina. 
These were the days before railways in the West, 
when sailing ships crowded the Quay, and when miles 
of loaded carts were seen supplying foodstuff, etc., 
etc., to the three baronies. Then, indeed, Ballina 
was a town of great life and crowded business. Per- 
haps there is more money turned in it now, as there 
is much more money in the country ; but it has not the 
stir and animation of those days. Then there was 
one bank, now there are four. 

I have before me the journal of Miss Ham, daugh- 
ter of Wm. Ham, who came from Weymouth and 
settled in Ballina as a corn merchant about the time 
of the Rebellion. These Hams had afterwards an iron 
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foundry. Though the journal is very simple, and 
wanting in style, yet there are parts of it most interest- 
ing, especially those connected with Ballina 
and Ardnaree. The lady writes of the Rebellion, of 
the Threshers, of the Beggars, of the Ballad Singers, 
of the hanging that took place on the bridge and on 
Ardnaree hill. She writes of the old gentry in the 
locality—King, Gore, Cuff, Moran, Jackson, Jones. 
The last-named family, of Fortland and Ardnaree, 
have preserved this diary. The following extract per- 
taining to Ballina shall be of interest, and fits in with 
this article :— 

** Of our acquaintances, the first in consequence was 
the Right Hon. Col. King, great uncle to Lord 
Lorton, who was tried for shooting Col. Fitzgerald. 
He was a dear, kind old man, and was very fond of 
us. He had a large, rambling house in the principal 
street of Ballina. The space before it was open to 
the river, and laid out in a lawn with gravel walks and 
shrubs, and was separated from the street by a very 
low wall. This wall was once covered with turbot as 
close as they could be laid. The Lord Lieutenant was 
to dine with the Colonel, and he sent to the coast for 
a turbot, and this was the result. This lawn was 
open to all the respectable inhabitants, and the band 
often played on summer evenings. Col. King was 
now a widower, and without children, Lord Lorton 
his adopted son. Before setting out for Bath, his 
chief visiting place, it was his custom to invite us to 
lunch for the purpose of selecting books from his 
library, which used to be sent over to Ardnaree in a 
large clothes basket. I must now mention a cousin 
of the same name, an old bachelor, who was Arch- 
deacon of Killala and rector of Ardnaree. Archdeacon 
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King was tall, one shoulder higher than the other, 
which gave him a slouching gait. When Col. King 
was in the country he always dined with him, and in 
his absence had always some friend to join him at his 
own house. He had seven sermons that he used to give 
us in rotation, and we had them nearly all by heart. 
One of them was on scandal. I have known him to 
sit by, beating time to the country dances the younger 
ones used to engage in on summer evenings. He was 
fond of a quiet joke, and we girls used sometimes 
misplace his books and leave the prayer book open at 
the marriage service. He survived his friendly cousin 
but a short time. After Col. King’s death he fell 
into a low, depressed state, and got possessed with the 
monomania that he should be starved to death.”’ 


ARDNAREE CHURCH 
(Continued). 


od Gear article shall have reference chiefly to 
the interior of the church, to the church 
gallery, windows, etc. I too well remember the 
church when it had no chancel. The great bulk of 
the rural churches in Ireland at the time had no 
chancels. There was a prevailing notion that a chancel 
was Romanism, or a near approach to it. Though 
Primate Beresford with his £15,000 a year clerical 
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income, apart from his land property, bequeathed a 
half or quarter million (I forget which) for the build- 
ing of chancels in the parish churches throughout 
Ireland, it was only by a slow and half-hearted process 
that the bequest was used. The accumulated fund is 
now being used for all church repairs and renovations, 
as well as for building churches. 

The late Dean Skipton, of loved memory, of noble 
presence and signal personality, saw the need of a 
chancel in Ardnaree church. It was then a common- 
place church without any pretensions to symmetry, 
but when the chancel was erected, with the fine Holy 
Table and the graceful Communion railings, tilings 
and other surroundings, the whole interior presented 
a different aspect. The thoughtful, or half-thought- 
ful, worshipper can now enter the church with the 
words of the Psalmist on his lips—‘** How amiable are 
Thy dwellings thou Lord of Hosts; my soul hath 
a desire and a longing to enter into the courts of the 
Lord.’’ I am sorry to say that I have not been fur- 
nished with particulars of this the best work that has 
been done in making Ardnaree Church so fit and 
seemly in all its parts. The parish and people, of 
course, assisted. There must be a record of the cost 
and expenditure somewhere; but I have not it under 
me. Erected to the memory of Dean Skipton by his 
sister is a fine stained window representing the 
Light of the World. Coupled with the font 
to the memory of Mr. Baxter, it gives a chaste aspect 
and devotional tone to the entrance from door under 
tower. The chancel has been well finished by the 
erection of the fine memorial window to Mrs. Garvey. 
The brief but fit wording is: ‘* He shall gather the 
lambs in His arms and carry them in His bosom. 
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Erected by John Garvey to the memory of his wife, 
Minna, December, 1892.’ The Sewell windows at 
the west end and the gallery chamber are costly 
without being gaudy. The Sewell family, it appears, 
grew into great wealth in America. When they used 
some of their pile in erecting these windows they did 
not fall into the Yankee craze for show and glitter. 
The windows tend to impress one with a quiet 
solemnity and awakening Psalmist’s thought—*‘ I 
love the habitation of Thine house and the place where 
Thine honour dwelleth.”” The windows bear the 
words—‘‘ To the glory of God and in memory of 
Robert Sewell, born October 2nd, 1838, Castlebar, 
Co. Mayo, died May Ist, 1897, in New York, are 
dedicated by Sarah Van Vorst Sewell and William 
Joyce Sewell.’? ‘* This chancel window was erected 
to the glory of God by Robert Sewell, Isabella Mar- 
garet Sewell and William Joyce Sewell in memory of 
their father, Thomas Sewell, who died February 
4th, 1840, aged 46 years, and their mother, Izabella 
Sewell, died 1843, aged 52 years.’? The fine slab to 
the memory of Rev. Mr. Kincaid had special attrac- 
tion for me when looking through them all. It was 
he baptised the writer in the neighbouring church of 
Killanley. I have often heard stories of his devo- 
tion to his clerical and parish duties. The memorial 
slab erected by the parishioners of Kilmoremoy tells 
how he contracted fever in the discharge of his duties, 
and died in the noon of his life and promise. There 
is a small brass telling of Miss Gardiner’s gift of the 
much-needed bell. There was no accessory of wor- 
ship so much needed in the church. The brass memo- 
rial telling of the gift, though small, is prominently 
placed so that he who runs or walks can read. Miss 
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Pringle’s name is associated with that of Miss 
Gardiner. 

The gallery, which was probably part of the new 
addition to the church in the year 1815, is not equal 
in structure or appearance to other internal parts of 
the church. It has not the solidity and finish that 
one might expect in such an edifice. It is not one of 
the solid oak galleries that are so frequently met 
with in the town and rural parishes. It gives the 
impression of having been done by cheap contract, 
and not under the supervision of the old Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. With the Protestant popula- 
tion in the parish and neighbourhood so largely gone 
down, there is no use for it now. The sacred edifice 
would be more graceful and majestic without it. The 
diminished congregation would be more together in 
the floor pews, and there would be a greater feeling 
of warmth in the worship and services. In the reno- 
vation of churches the removal! of these old galleries 
is now the rule. A small sum would remove the half 
rickety gallery from Ardnaree church, and would 
improve its appearance and be helpful in the Divine 
worship. 

There are several fine memorial slabs which the 
gallery conceals. They are of the olden style, long 
and weighty in words and weighty in structure—all 
meant to last for ages. Their lettering is as clear and 
legible as at their first engraving. One is “* In 
memory of General Oliver Paget Bourke.’’ It gives 
an epitome of his career in the army, the medals he 
won, etc., and sets forth that ‘* he is buried in the 
family vault of this churchyard,”’ and the motto, *‘ One 
King, one faith, one law.’’ There is a long-worded 


and rather imposing memorial on gallery, ‘‘ To the 
M 
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memory of Thomas Johnstone Atkinson, Esq., Sur- 
geon of H.M. 31st Regiment of Foot, only son of 
Dr. Robert Atkinson, of Ballina.’? It states—‘‘ This 
tablet was erected by a large circle of friends as a 
token of their deep regret at his early demise.’? On 
opposite side of gallery there is a memorial of large, 
heavy dimensions to Dr. Whittaker, which brings to 
memory the large, heavy man that he was. His large, 
genial, healthful presence was medicine in itself, and 
often brought relief and comfort to the sick and 
dying. He resided the winter half year in Ardnaree 
Cottage, and the summer half year in Enniscrone. 
His residence, opposite Mr. Wallace Hopkins’, used 
to be called ‘* Whittaker’s Lodge,’’ now called ‘* Ivy 
Lodge.’? It was in that lodge he took his death, 
almost in the prime of life. The writer remembers 
the autumn evening he was helped out of it to return 
no more. Amongst the elders of your readers in 
both baronies he is still remembered and spoken of, 
and so it won’t be out of place to give the full wording 
on his tablet :—‘‘ Sacred to the memory of William 
Whittaker, Esq., M.D., of Ardnaree Cottage, who 
died 12th of December, 1859, aged 52 years. Alike 
eminent in his profession and estimable in his private 
character, his best energies and abilities were exercised 
for a period of 30 years among a wide circle of friends 
in this town and neighbourhood who, while mourning 
his comparative eurly removal from them, have erected 
this tablet in appreciation of his valued services and of 
his social and personal virtues. ‘ Mark the perfect 
man and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” Roburatque Fides.’? As regards these two 
Latin words, I can write nothing about his faith, but 
I can about his strength. It was on the Enniscrone 
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cliff where now there is an ambling promenade. Then 
it was manly exercise, the long jump, the high jump, 
wrestling, weight-pitching, or dancing each other 
down. The 28lbs. was being thrown by the hand. 
Dr. Whittaker came on the scene; he and his friends 
looked on for a while. Even now he seems to me 
saying to one of those near him in the words of En- 
tellus so finely put by Virgil when describing the 
athletics on Sicania’s strand :— 
** Strength is slack in limbs grown old, 

And aged blood runs dull and cold; 

Had I the thing I once possessed, 

Which makes yon braggart rear his crest; 

Had I but youth no need had been 

Of gifts to lure me to the 

He said, and from his shoulders throws 

The robe he wont to use, 

His mighty frame’s contexture shows 

His mighty arms and thews, 

And in the middle of the strand 

In giant greatness takes his stand.” 
In the first throw Dr. Whittaker put the weight 
several feet beyond the highest mark, and the great 
feat of strength was talked of for many days. He 
must have been at the time well into his forties. 

There is also in the gallery a very chaste memorial 
to ‘* Isabella Antoinette, the beloved wife of Henry 
W. Knox, of Netley, youngest daughter of John Peel, 
of Burton, aged 25 years ’’; also one to ‘‘ Captain 
Knox, North Mayo Militia, aged 57 years.’’ Also a 
very pretty slab ‘‘ Surgeon Knox, 50 years resident in 
Ballina, aged 78 years. One of the most chaste and 
striking memorials within the church is that to Robert 
G. Baxter. It is the font at the entrance under 
tower with the inscription, ‘‘ In heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in 
Heaven.”? An angel with outspread wings is hover- 
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ing over the font. The gift was that of Mrs. Baxter ; 
the selection that of Dean Skipton. 

The fine Protestant population of Ballina and neigh- 
bourhood is passed away. 'Those of equal age with 
the writer and much younger remember when the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist Churches as well 
as the parish church in Ardnaree had scarcely sitting 
room. Now in all these places there are pews empty 
and others only partially occupied. Through one 
excuse and another they are gone and their places 
thereof shall know them no more. The chances are 
a million to one that there shall be no Protestant 
settlement again in Ballina and around it as there was 
in landlord times and famine years. It is just possible 
that there may be a German settlement who have 
their own ways and forms of worship, which is not 
altogether Protestant and not altogether Catholic. 
In any case, enlarged spaces and galleries in our parish 
churches in the West shall be needed no more; and 
most certainly not needed in Ardnaree. The gallery 
there is covering up some fine slabs and memorials 
which, if seen, would make the aisle and aspect more 
presentable in every way. Perhaps when this article 
is forgotten, and the ‘* Moy Salmon ”’ and his rhymes 
and reasons forgotten, the idea suggested may arise 
in some devout heart connected with the church to 
have this essential bit of renovation carried out. In 
closing these articles on the Churches of Ballina, I 
feel that I have given expression to some praise where 
praise is deserved. In the Wesleyan Church, Hill 
Street, in the Presbyterian Church, Charles Street, im 
the Parish Church, Ardnaree, and in the Cathedral all 
things are fit and proper for the several offices of 
religious worship. 
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I close with these beautiful and lovable lines from 
Wordsworth :— 

“* As star that shines dependent upon star 
Is to the sky while we look up in love; 
As to the deep fair ships which though they move 
Seem fixed, to eyes that watch them from afar; 
As to the sandy deserts fountains are 
With palm groves shaded at wide intervals, 
Whose fruit around the sunburnt native falls 
Of roving tired or desultory war; 
Such to these British Isles her Christian fanes, 
Each linked to each for kindred services; 
Her spires, her steeple towers, with glittering vanes, 
Far-kenned her chapels lurking among trees 
Where a few villagers on bended knees 
Find solace which a busy. world disdains.”’ 


FOXFORD—ITS MILIS AND MOUNTAINS. 


T was in the partial famine of 1872 I first set 
foot in the sad, straggling, soot-dropped village 
of Foxford. It was a short time before the rise of 
Davitt and Parnell. The village had then only a few 
slated houses, and those thatched were for the most 
part streaked with soot-rain, and showed little signs 
of limewash without or within. The shops were few, 
and no show or display could be seen on the little 
common-place windows. 

I don’t remember any part of the streets being 
flagged or paved. There was no Rectory; no Presby- 
tery. The clergy found residence or lodging as best 
they could. The Protestant Church was, externally, 
such as it is at present, but within it was inglorious, 
lone, half white-washed. The Catholic Church was 
decrepit and small, and quite unfit in space, etc., etc., 
for the crowds who assembled for divine worship, The 
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one bright spot in the town that struck me was the 
River Moy in grand flow and the fine bridge of seven 
arches that spans it. Lough Conn lies quite near to 
the town, and its outflow into the Moy, already in 
great strength and volume in its winding course, 
makes the river superbly grand ere it reaches the falls 
just below the bridge. In midst of the dark, dingy 
village, there was the unfading brightness of the noble 
Moy, the massive bridge, and the majestic waterfall. 
In the distance, nestling amid the hills and heather, 
the glens and rocks, could be seen the huts, houses, 
and hamlets of the people; some white-washed, some 
the same hue as the rocks and heather around, and 
all built of loose stone gathered from the immediate 
hill and moor-side. Most of them a room and kitchen, 
but many of them cabins of one room. These were 
the homes that snpplied ‘* harvest men ”’ and “‘ har- 
vest women ”’ for the great English farmers. Such 
are the homes that give food and material for the 
novelist or platform spouter, etc., etc., to caricature 
West Ireland, ‘* Paddy and the Pig.’’ Alas! such 
homes around Foxford and in other congested parts 
of the West give grounds for pictures and painting, 
but never so revolting as is too often set forth for 
the gallery beyond the Channel. 

On my first visit to Foxford there was no train to 
Ballina. A two-horse drive from Ballina met the 
train at Foxford; and thus the railway‘ transport as 
regards passengers brought little or no life to the 
place. In this manner things continued; the young 
emigrating when they could, from friends overseas, 
secure the passage ; failing in this they turned to har- 
vesting in England when “ the spring was in.’? The 
old trying to live on in their mountain farms, depend- 
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ing for the rent on contributions from sons, 
daughters, husbands, etc., etc., in England or 
America. At the time farm produce was at its 
lowest. And the marvel is how the large families in 
such homes lived at the time. And the rents had to 
be paid, whether the rent came from the pig or the 
calf, or the patch of corn, or the few horny sheep, 
or from America, or from England, or from the 
heavens above or the earth beneath, it was bound to 
be paid. ‘* Pay the rent ’’ was the one thought and 
theme in the littie mountain home, where there were 
often a dozen mouths to fill, while he who in the ways 
of God gave life to these mouths was often in a distant 
land sweating 16 hours per day to save a little and 
** pay the rent.”’ 

**'The darkest hour is before the dawn.’’ ‘The 
dawn arose in Foxford and shed its light into the 
soot-dropped cabins and into the saddened lives 
therein, and this village, amid the bogs and moun- 
tains, began to rejoice and blossom as the heather 
all around. In the early ’nineties the mills were 
started by a Working Order of the Nuns. A quota- 
tion from Revd. Fr. Finlay’s Booklet best tells of the 
start. 

** One day, a bappy day for Foxford and its neigh- 
bourhood, a Sister of Charity stood upon the bridge 
of Foxford surveying the bleak and dreary landscape 
which it commands. She had a quick eye for evidences 
of human misery, and they abounded before her. 
Her life work lay in haunts of poverty. She had 
made intimate acquaintance, with it in city slums and 
backward rural districts; but here was a field for her 
ministry more forlorn than any in which she had 
laboured. Her ambition was stirred. To carry hope 
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into the cheerless gloom of these dismal cabins, to 
uplift the souls which their squalor degraded, to 
diminish the suffering which they housed—this was 
an enterprise worthy of the service to which she was 
vowed, and would be to the mind of the Master she 
served. She could count on self-devotion like her 
own among the Sisterhood to which she belonged. 
With these resources she would undertake the enter- 
prise, strong in the conviction that to the Power on 
which she relied all things are possible.”’ 

The Revd. Mother having secured the ruins of the 
quondam corn mill and corn stores just below the 
waterfall and bridge contracted for the erection of 
the woollen factory at a cost of several thousand 
pounds—borrowed money. When all machinery was 
set the lady then secured an able manager from North 
of Ireland, Mr. Sherry, who came into sad, sooty 
Foxford to give it new birth and make it a bright, 
prosperous little town, growing in urban streets and 
fine business houses and terraces as years go on. I 
went over the whole place with my old friend the late 
Mr. Glover, P.S.C. there since 1867, in company 
with the manager, Mr. Sherry. As a rule the 
machinery is worked by water-power, but when the 
River Moy is too high or too low, -as frequently 
happens, then it is worked by gas. I saw the gas 
engine, which cost £1,000. The following machines, 
some at work, I took note of. The governor 
machine; the thickening machine; the winging 
machine; the raising and knapping machines; the 
drying and finishing machine and perforated roller. 
It is only when one looks at all the parts and places 
of these fine mills that the feeling of admiration and 
veneration grows for the thoughtful ladies who 
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started these works without money in their purse and 
depending on Providence, on the charity of rich and 
poor, and lifted out of the mire a lone mountain spot 
of Mayo long steeped in dire poverty. 

The employment of 200 daily at the wages of pre- 
sent day means a large circulation of money for the 
town and locality. Foxford is now a town, and a 
fast growing one; and it bids fair to be yet “ a city 
set on a hill that cannot be hid.’? The wool buying 
holds out a good market for the fine sheep in many 
parts of Mayo, Sligo and Roscomnion. Some of the 
apartments in the establishment are well worth visit- 
ing. The finishing room is very large and bright— 
30 yards long and almost as broad. To me the 
spinning department was the most striking of all. 
Electric light is everywhere, and no lamps are used 
in any chamber, large or small. Travellers from 
Ballina on by Foxford can remember the early 
*eighties when there was a famine, or almost a famine, 
in the land; the old ‘‘ Protestant potato ”’ having 
melted in the pits. How sad and desolate little Fox- 
ford then seemed in the distance amid the hills and 
heather and turf clamps. Now it looks so different 
with the smoke of prosperity curling into the moun- 
tain air ; no evictions ; no straining ‘‘ to pay the rent ”’; 
no horrible dread of process-server and bailiff; no 
heart-break wailings at the little station for loved 
ones starting out to distant climes, to be seen no 
more; no ‘‘ spalpeens’’ crowding the carriages on the 
way to England’s harvestings ; no young mothers with 
astring of ill-fed and ill-clad children on the way to join 
the father, who was fortunate to find work to feed 
them and clothe them. All this blessed change has 
been brought about by Sisters of Charity and indus- 
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try, who saw the fitness of the place to start their 
work of love and goodness that won’t lose its reward 
hereafter, as it is being fitly rewarded here. 

Another quotation from Revd. Fr. Finlay’s 
pamphlet fits in as a close. ‘* The story of the I’ox- 
ford industry is the story of a prolonged struggle 
against singularly adverse conditions—a struggle in 
which success was achieved by ability, which in its 
own order might be characterized as genius, and by 
a resolute, systematic and persevering fortitude, 
which fell little short of heroism. There are other 
districts in Ireland where the population is as dense 
and poverty as piteous as in Foxford eighteen years 
ago. Why, it may be asked, is there not a scheme 
of manufacturing industry for their relief as here? 
The answer is obvious.”’ 

And the answer is that the mind, the heart, the 
soul that planned and carried out this great mechan- 
ism on the Winding Moy cannot easily be found in her 
own Order, or in any other Order. 

I have had the pleasure of conversing with the 
Venerable Revd. Mother of the Providence Convent, 
Foxford, in the room of the once little home where 
her great life-work began. The lady, though some- 
what bent with the weight of four-score years, and 
with the burden of anxious care that her great work 
entailed, yet in aspect, tone, and converse shows the 
great heart and brilliant mind ever essential to do 
great things. The Light of Hope is there 

** But an old age—serene and bright, 


And lovely as a Lapland night 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.’ 
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THE MONUMENT OF MICHAEE D 


THE GRAVE OF MICHAEL DAVITT, 
STRAIDE. 


HAVE just seen the grave of the immortal Davitt, 
and have long desired to see it. His evicted boy- 
hood with his young widowed mother, his early 
‘struggles for existence, his being ‘‘ trained to arms 
in stern misfortune’s field,’? his onward and upward 
march without any taking him by the hand, his 
becoming a shining light in the dark days of Ireland, 
and his golden sunset, have had each and all attrac- 
tions for me, who, like Davitt, was evicted in child- 
hood with a young widowed mother, and brothers, 
and one sister, all now dead save the writer. Johnson 
defined patriotism as ‘‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel.”’ 
He meant, of course, pretended patriotism, which so 
many have made a cloak for self-interest, and not for 
the good and well-being of others. Davilt was not of 
this common class patriot. ‘*‘ This was the noblest 
Roman of them all. .. He only in a general honest 
thought and common good to all made one of them.”’ 
He was not a born orator, yet when he spoke in the 
House of Commons it became filled because he spoke 
from his heart. ‘‘ From the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.”’ When he spoke in great 
assemblies, with thousands around him, in halls or 
in public, all other orators paled beside him because 
all his utterances were from the depths of his soul. 
The iron of old landlordism had entered his soul ; 
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the tears, the trials, the privations of his young life 
and his mother’s young life were ever present with 
him and filled his heart to overflowing in all the varied 
stages of his marvellous career from the little home- 
stead in Straide to the gilded chambers of the House 
of Commons, and finally to his last home in Straide 
Abbey. His patriotism was no get-up, no mushroom 
growth. Its root grew from the deeps within him, so 
that even his political enemies were forced to feel 
that he was an honest man, whom Burns defines as 
** the noblest work of God.’’? Col. Saunderson, the 
Carson of his day, uttered this thought in noble 
eulogy when death stilled his heart and voice. I have 
to thank kind friends for giving me the opportunity 
to see his grave, and his birth-place, and the loved 
old Abbey, that threw its shadows on him and other 
family members in childhood. Mr. Aitken, of Barley 
Hill, Bohola, within a few miles of Straide, kindly 
took me in charge and drove me to all the show places 
around his fine home. I have also to express thanks 
to Rev. Father Cawley, P.P., of Straide, who was 
very courteous and gave me much information. My 
visit would not be at all so full and so informing 
without him. I somehow had the impression that 
Davitt’s birthplace was a barren land amid rocks and 
rushes and cutaway bogs, but quite the opposite. For 
miles around his old home it is a rich land, not sur- 
passed in the best parts of Tyrawley and Tireragh. 
** Tt is a land of hills and valleys that drinketh water 
of the rains of heaven.’’ 

No marvel that his heart was ever centred in that 
land ; no marvel that in the crowded cities of America, 
in the dungeons of the gaol, in the glamour and 
glories of his Parliamentary career, the springs of his 
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being bubbled towards the lovely spot of earth that 
gave him birth. The fine old Abbey, built in the 
13th century by the Birmingham family, casts its 
shadows on his old homestead. Nephin, the Pontoon 
hills, the Turlouzh mountains and Croagh Patrick 
further off, mingle their solemn shades and shadows 
in the prospect. One of the many tributaries of the 
Moy just flows on in deep quiet between his home and 
the Abbey. How often must he have said, if not in 
words at least in thought—‘‘ Nor could on earth a 
spot be found to nature and to me so dear.’? The 
mounds of his simple, humble cottage home are 
scarcely observable. The three ash trees that stood 
behind the house partly indicate its length and dimen- 
sions—‘‘ cursed be he who moves these bones (trees).”’ 
The little farm is now one luxurious grazing field. 
Such it is with thousands of homes and farms every- 
where in Ireland— 


** Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where cattle multiply and men decay.” 


The writer is simply expressing the thoughts that 
this scene and its associations suggest, not desiring to 
dwell on the well-worn theme of Irish landlordism that 
for centuries had the peasant farmers of Ireland 
brooding over their lot, brooding very often in sullen 
indignation. The old landlords, so well remembered, 
so much written of, so much spoken of in 
Parliament and out of it, are now practically at an 
end. Now, or at least very soon, every farmer 
in Ireland has or shall have his own home settled 
and certain. No fears of eviction, no fears of rent 
being raised, no fears of being forced to pay instead 
of being paid for his sweat, his labour, his improve- 
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ments. Every farmer now, unless he is a waster, can 
safely ‘‘ sit under his vine and under his fig tree.’’ 
The great lords of the soil planted in day of conquests, 
rebellions, and revolutions, are gone, or going. ‘The 
lordly mansions are being deserted. A mournful 
silence takes the place of the hum of life in the lordly 
mansions of every county. The voices of bird and 
beast but not of man are in the noble domains 
throughout theland. The retinues, equipages, the com- 
ings, the goings, the down-sittings and the uprisings 
of the county families are no more. All the entourage 
of attendance and labour that meant life and money 
for many parts and parishes, towns and villages are 
things of the past in Ireland, or soon will be. Time 
alone can tell whether the great change that Michael 
Davitt chiefly wrought shall be for the good of all. 
‘*T come to bury Cesar not to praise him.’? My 
farthest memory is the day of my eviction from the 
home of the Greers of Scurmore, above the Moy. 
It still stands, and is not in mounds as is Davitt’s old 
home. I have passed through the semi-famine of 18638, 
when there was a complete turf famine, and almost a 
potato famine. That year it rained daily from 
Ath of June to 21st of September. Too clearly, in 
middle life, I remember the famine of 1879-80 when 
the voices of Davitt and Parnell rang out clearly 
in Ireland and far beyond it. It was a time when I 
used to be occupied for hours in my little reading 
room, writing to landlords’ agents, solicitors, shop- 
keepers, etc., etc., all demanding their ‘‘ pound of 
flesh.’’ Silver and gold I had none, but such as I had 
I gave them; I wrote. Too well I remember there 
was harshness, but I also remember there was kind- 
ness. One landlord who owned half the parish where 
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my lines were cast ordered his agent to wipe out a 
half-year’s rent. Others gave time. Famine may 
start any season. Will Banks and Boards, etc., etc., 
be as pliable even as the old landlords? Whatever is 
to be, the change has come. The old life of Irish 
landlordism is no more. The peasantry shall no more 
cheer on the hunting field, and follow with interest 
horse, hound and horn. They will no more sit round 
the winter fire and talk of the jumps that were made, 
and the fences taken. They wil] boast no more of 
. the lady rider who led on to the close and saw the hare 
or deer hunted to earth. They will no more see in 
their daily horizon the lights and shades of the great 
manor house. They will be occupied no more in the 
works and ways of the great domains. Time alone 
can tell whether without these, etc., Ireland shall be 
brighter, better and more prosperous in many of her 
parts and parishes. 

Michael Davitt’s grave lies in the very centre of 
the large Abbey graveyard. His wife, Mary, has 
erected over him a very costly and at the same time 
chaste monument. The inscription on base of the 
Celtic cross is very fit and appropriate :—‘“‘ In loving 
memory of Michael Davitt, who departed this life 
on 80th day of May, 1906. Erected by his wife, 
Mary.’’ ‘* Blessed are they who suffer persecution for 
justice’ sake, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’— 
St. Matt. v. Pray for the soul of Michael Davitt is 
not on the stone. No need for it; that is the prayer 
of millions of Irish hearts scattered over the wide 
world. He stayed cruel evictions, he blocked the 
lowly ways and means that led to evictions—a neigh- 
bour offering a little more rent and paying up the 
arrears. He ended land grabbing that made the 
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miseries of Ireland and desolated homes. With his 
one hand (he was born with two good hands, one 
taken in his boyhood factory work) he slew landlord- 
ism, or rather farm grabbing that propped old land- 
lordism, but there was no murder or slaying in the 
Land League as he organised it. So prayer for the 
soul of Michael Davitt is from pole to pole, from the 
quiet glens of Straide to the front places of the 
battle-field. But the new church erected on the hill 
above the Abbey is a grand and more lasting memorial 
than the Celtic cross and tomb. It is, for a rural 
spot, a grand sacred edifice, having cost £5,000. 
Messrs. Mulligan and Sons, Swinford, well known in 
these counties as builders and contractors, have not 
lessened their name by this noble structure. Standing 
at the entrance and looking towards the altar, the 
joint force and full result of all gives the feeling of 
solidity, majesty, and chasteness. The aisle is 90 ft. 
long, and the well furnished chancel is in nice propor- 
tion. The roof is very solid and costly, being of 
pitch pine. The chancel window, presented by Mrs. 
Canning, Straide, represents the Crucifixion. Next 
to the roof it is the most striking feature of the 
interior, and tends much to solemnity and devotion. 
The side window over altar, presented by the Higgins 
family, Kilkelly, is beautiful; and in keeping with all 
the other parts of the sanctuary. .There is a set of 
fine pews, over 12 feet, beautifully finished and var- 
nished, and the fine spacious gallery is finished in 
style and colour of the roof. Plenty of space in it 
for an organ chamber, when some good friend, in 
memory of great Davitt, will present an organ. Some 
side windows of stained glass would be an improve- 
ment, and a help towards subdued religious light, but 
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doubtless these shall come all right in time. When 
some plantings and clearings are done on the outside, 
from which there is such a glorious prospect of river, 
mountain, hill and vale, then indeed it will be a grand 
and chaste edifice both within and without. It is a 
fitting monument to Michael Davitt, and Irish hearts 
and purses should in duty make it more fitting, if 
possible. This article would be unfinished without 
reference to the fine monument erected in Straide 
Abbey by Mr. John Dillon, M.P., to Mrs. Dean, 
- benefactor to the poor, etc., etc. The apex of the 
east window of the Abbey, with its wondrous devices 
in stone and carving, is set over the monument, and 
makes the memorial structure very striking and im- 
posing. The inscription is in Latin:—‘* Ergo sum 
resurrectione et vita qui credit in me non moriatur in 
aeternum.”’ It is the well-known passage from St. 
John’s Gospel: ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life, 
whosoever believeth in Me shall not die eternally.”’ 

Straide Abbey, Ballyallen Castle, Ballylahen Bridge, 
Meelick Tower in the distance, all on the flowings 
of the Moy, and mostly surrounding Davitt’s old 
home, shall form another article. 

The close of this article fits in with the appearance 
of some of the lines of Mr. Flanagan and ‘*‘ The Moy 
Salmon,’’? that appeared in the Western People of 
June 9th, 1906, just after Davitt’s death :— 


Weep, Irishmen weep! every tear which you shed 
Consecrate to the noble and pure; 

Yes, weep! but reflect though your Davitt is dead, 
His fame through all time shall endure. 


Weep! rather rejoice that your sun, though gone down 
In splendour, unclouded has set; 
What monarch would spurn not both sceptre and crown 


For a throne in his peoples’ heart set? 
N 
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Weep Erin! if tears should be shed at the shrine 
Of the fearless and foremost in fight, 

Whose suff’rings, whose life and whose labours were thine 
From the dawn to the dark of the night. 


While Switzers revere and remember their Tell, 
Kosciusko, while dear to the Pole, 

Thy name and thy fame, Michael Davitt, shall dwell, 
Deen! deep, in each Irishman’s soul! 


Yes, the waters of Mask may dry up in the sun, 
Mangerton sink down to a plain, 

But the laurels thy labours, thy triumphs have won, 
Ever glorious and green shall remain. 


Ye waves of Atlantic that circle our sod 
In language of ocean so plain, 

Go, tell every nation erected by God 
Of the loss which to-day we sustain. 


While Nephin looks down on Lough Conn’s water set 
Like a sapphire embraced in his shade, 

Shall the fond heart of Erin, with loving regret, 
Brood lone o’er the cloisters of Straide. 


Sleep on! from the sod that grows over thy clay 
A bright wreath of shamrock shall burst, 

To hallow the brow at no far future day 
Of our nation—’mid nations the first. 


Sleep on, with thy sires, while the waves of the West 
Shall murmur the songs of repose, 

Defender of Right, ever foremost and best, 
Bravest scourge of our bitterest foes ! 


While the shamrock grows green o’er our Emerald Isle, 
While her rivulets ocean-ward veer, : 

Through adversity’s frown, through prosperity’s smile, 
Shall thy name, noble Davitt, be dear! 


M. J. FLANAGAN. 
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The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen, 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been. 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee, 
But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me.” 


Too soon the dead are all forgot, 
Their names are told no more, 
The great, the noble lie to rot 
As stranded barque on lonely shore. 
A few whose fame a memory claim, 
May live a while in book and page, 
But moth and dust these books soon rust, 
If writ of soldier, statesman, sage. 


Soldier Davitt, trained in hardship’s field— 
No paltry knave in seeking place or pelf— 
The wrongs of youth thy soul had ever steeled 
To fight for those who suffered as thyself. 
These wrongs had kindled in thine heart 

A fire that burned in quenchless flame, 
Made Potentates and Powers to start 
And bow before thy world-wide name. 


Within the hearts of those who stand 
Firm as the rocks round thy loved Straide, 
Upon their homes—their fatherland— 
Thy name is writ—‘‘ engraved with pen and lead.” 
In hearts far off beyond the seas, 
In hearts far off beyond the skies, 
Thy name, thy work, must e’er remain 
r& work that time and fire tries. 


Peace to thy soul, peace to thy grave, 
Thou light of God from humble home; 
Thou wert the bravest of the brave— 
In righting wrongs thou stood’st alone. 
There’s a place above for the good and true, 
For the soul that weeps with those that weep; 
In that land of light, hid from ken and view, 


Brave Davitt now you sure must sleep. ; 
“Tue Moy SALMon.’ 


This article was written in 1918, in the midst of the 
Great War, and ere the recent, unfortunate occur- 


rences in Ireland set in. 


THE MOY AMID THE MOUNTAINS. 


HE three great salmon rivers of West Ireland 
are the Shannon, the Moy, and the Erne. 
‘©The Shannon Pot,’’ near Blacklion, in Co. Cavan, 
in great burst and bubbling and wide extent, is large 
at the start, and after a few miles’ course, being fed 
and enlarged by great and small lakes, becomes the 
largest river in the British Isles. It is much the same 
with the Erne, that has its practical rise in Lough 
Gowna, a great sheet of water six to ten miles in 
extent. But the Moy is different. It is for some 
miles a tiny stream from a tiny source—rises in Co. 
Sligo, and after many and varied windings, making 
a course nearly 100 miles, it returns in noble flow to 
the Co. Shgo, having Enniscrone and its entourage 
on right bank, and Ballina, Killala, and Moyne, etc., 
on the left bank. Its course is like that of a hunted 
hare— 


** Whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew.’ 


The varied tributaries of the Moy reach far into 
Mayo and Roscommon, some of these tributaries 
being in themselves rivers of great flow, such as the 
Glore, the Trimoge, the Deel, etc., etc. Thus it is 
that the Moy is formed by nature to be one of the 
finest salmon rivers in Ireland. In the days of my 
childhood and boyhood hoat-loads of salmon were 
carted from Enniscrone and Scurmore. ‘* The bag 
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nets,’? a fixture of old Emniscrone, had _ several 
draughts of salmon daily. Though the price of salmon 
was low, yet the Enniscrone fishermen lived in luxury 
and relied on the Moy and the salmon for a life of 
ease and abundance. The bag nets are gone, the 
licensed nets are gone, the ‘* leanthauns ’’ are gone, 
the cobbles are gone, the Duncans, the LitUles, the 
fine fishery house at the Quay, now occupied by 
another, all gone, and the salmon are practically gone. 
**'The fishers are girded with sackcloth, the old joy is 
-darkened, the mirth of the land is gone.’’ Enniscrone 
is wider, larger and grander, with well-equipped 
restaurants, saloons, hotels, and bath-houses, but has 
not the joy and fulness of the old salmon days, when, 
as a thatched village ‘‘ she was all glorious in the 
midst of the seas.’ Now the fishers mourn, the pilots 
languish, there is only a decimal] fraction of the 
sahnon that used to be. The Moy salmon is 
long since spent and spawned; the ports, the piers, 
the quaysareempty of the great old shipping that was 
ere steam and machinery crossed the Moy bar. Troja 
fuit: Troy has been. That old life of salmon days 
and sailing days from Ballina to the quay, from the 
quay to Enniscrone and Killala has been, but it ts 
no more. 

My last article brought your readers to Stirabout 
Bridge. This bridge, built in the famine years, an‘ 
so-called from the famine stirabout, is a very sub- 
stantial construction. It is essential that it is so, as 
the Moy in great flood rolls over and around it. The 
river was in low water on the day of my visit, yet it 
flowed on under the bridge four to six feet deep and 
about 20 yards in width. On each side the land 
gently descends to the bridge, so it is low lying in 
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the lap of Leyney. In the days before the famine, 
the time when the bridge was built, the community 
must have been at much inconvenience re fairs and 
markets and other essentials of daily life. I was in- 
formed that near this bridge on towards Branchfield 
there are a few salmon holes that never fail to supply 
excellent fish, fit for London restaurants, and that 
they are sold quite cheap by those inland fishers, or 
as the fishery laws designate them, poachers. 

In my memorable walk from Banada to Swinford 
by the Moy I observed that the flow of the river in 
that part was more slow and sluggish, and so tending 
more to weed and sedge, making a home and cover 
for pike, who are the most destructive poachers on 
the Moy, and defy poachers. The Moy as it flows 
through Branchfield, Cloonacool, and  Stirabout 
Bridge is as clear and as free from sedge as it is 
towards its outward flowings. And thus it is that 
the salmon return here in their thousands from the 
ocean to spawn and recuperate. There is a ‘‘ pull-no- 
monagh’”’ here, often more full of salmon than the 
** pull-no-monagh ”’ at Ballina Bridge. Just beside the 
bridge thereis an old graveyard—K ilmessan, and outside 
the graveyard, which is well enclosed, there are the 
mounds of an ancient religious house—probably a 
convent because of its name. Its full name is Teach- 
na-Caillagh-dhu—the house of the women in black. 
All the mounds of the convent are very plain, though 
cattle graze over them. There are no graves amid 
the mounds, but the graveyard is quite close, severed 
by a stone wall. It was a strange place to have selected 
for a sacred edifice and for a sacred spot of earth--- 
God’s acre. The Rev. Mother and her sister Nuns 
certainly enjoyed here a lone retreat, and could have 
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salmon in abundance. Perhaps it was the predecessor 
of Banada Convent, or perhaps it was a branch of 
the latter. 

The graveyard is well and carefully enclosed, but 
it is rather small and very congested. The McGloin 
vault is right in the centre, and on each side of it 
are some costly headstones. The O’Hara monument 
—a Celtic cross—looks very fit and well cared. The 
McVann monument looked old and venerable. The 
Grey monument is old and costly. I was told that 
these Greys, of Gournaleck, are all passed away, not 
one remaining in the locality. In a hundred years or 
less the most signal names in a place or parish pass 
away. So said Beaconsfield. 

Though the middle of October, it was as a summer 
eve, with a clear sky and golden sunset approaching, 
when we started on our drive from Stirabout Bridge, 
by Cloonacool, to the Windy Gap. The most striking 
feature of the Moy in this drive is the Black river 
that flows into the Moy through the gorge of the 
mountain, where the old Gleneaskey road leads out to 
Tireragh. ‘The Black river is no mountain torrent 
from the Oxen range. It flows into this part deep 
and wide as one of the great affluents of the Moy. 
It is spanned by a fine bridge. I was told that in the 
famine years and previously this gorge was the cen- 
tral home of highwaymen, who frequently held up 
those going to and from northern fairs, etc., etc., 
and that it was here a gang of them was surprised 
and captured that ended the terror that for years 
overwhelmed Leyney, Corran, and Tireragh. The 
surroundings are lone, picturesque and romantic, the 
very haunt for a den of thieves or for a pic-nic party 
on a summer day. 
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As the sun was setting we reached Lough Talt. 
‘* How lone a lake, how sweet a strand.’’ For long 
years my life and lines were cast amid small island 
lakes in Fermanagh, Tyrone, and Monaghan. But 
in these northern parts I have seen no small sheet 
of water to approach Lough Talt for solemn, silent 
grandeur and quiet impressiveness. The grand lines 
of old Virgil in ‘‘ The Aineid ’’ were brought back 
to me— 

‘* While the shadows fall upon the mountains, 
While the rivers run into the seas, 
While the waters glitter in the sunlight, 
While the stars keep in their course,” etc. 

It is indeed an ideal spot for the weary and heavy 
laden in town and city life to take a short holiday 
and enjoy the boats, the fishing, and the courteous 
catering of Miss Kilgallon at the hotel. 

It is my duty ere I close this article to express my 
thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Reid, of Court Abbey, 
Knocknashea; Mr. and Mrs. Goulden, Carrowmurrav, 
Knocknashea ; Mr. Gilmore, Cloonacool, for so kindly 
helping me with drive and entertainment, in explcr- 
ing these inner reaches of the Moy. The grand 
scenery is well worth being written of, but heretofore 
it has not been written of. The writing of them has 
passed an agreeable time for ‘* The Moy Salmon,’' 
and I am persuaded that the reading of them has been 
a quiet pleasure. Thanks to those who have already 
written words of thanks to me. I will be grateful for 
the poetic lines on Knocknashea already promised me. 


GLENREE AMID THE MOUNTAINS. 


, Ce is one of the show places within radius 
of Enniscrone and Ballina amid the Ox moun- 

tains. With long fixed thoughts on seeing the place 
we drove there during the heat wave in early June. 
The day happened to be bright and warm, without 
‘being too hot, and so we thoroughly enjoyed the time 
and the drive to lovely Glenree. We reached the 
opening of the glen in the early afternoon. The 
Glenree river, one of the tributaries on the right 
bank of the Moy, flows by the firm, well-kept road 
along the whole valley. The numberless rocks, large 
and small ; the deep pools amid the rocks; the torrents 
and the little waterfalls here and there, combined 
with its winding ways and courses, show at once that 
it is a fine salmon and trout river. As we drove 
on the glen became more enclosed, the land on each 
side rising-with a high slope from the bed of the river. 
With spade and shovel there were men and women 
working in fields where horse and plough would be 
quite useless. I saw two men and a woman moulding 
potatoes in a small field where I counted over 200 
rocks, some of them very large. How did they work 
out sufficient earth? Such labour! such toil! I 
quietly asked myself is it just to expect people like 
these to pay rent and taxes to Lords or Boards or 
States? Yet the young and old whom I touched in 
this glen of rocks and boulders and heather are bright, 
strong and healthy. There is a largely attended school 
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in this glen conducted by Mr. Durkan and Mrs. Brett. 
The schools were being dismissed as we drove by, 
and so we had all the boys and girls under view. They 
gave us the impression of being bright and very 
clean ; all, or nearly all, in bare feet, but all in simple, 
goodly raiment, and not one lame or blind or de- 
formed amongst them. In spots of the earth, even in 
spots of Erin, where ‘‘ there is fulness of bread 
and abundance of idleness,’’? and not daily toil for 
daily bread, one could scarcely find a school of 200 
children perfect in all faculties and free from any 
physical defect. After all there was a blessing in 
the Divine judgment pronounced on Father Adam 
and Mother Eve—‘‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.”’ 

We drove on by the rocky river with its enchanting 
windings through the charming glen till we reached 
the Scalp. The Scalp is an eminence from whence 
there is a grand mountain view on towards the Lorri- 
gan, Cloonacool, and the Windy Gap. It is the apex 
of a deep fissure, and 200 feet beneath the river flows, 
enclosed in a narrow space between the rising ledges. 
Our lady party descended to explore. Walking by 
the river they met a waterfall rolling into a deep wide 
pool. They, being expert swimmers, and the day, 
the pool, the waterfall, the clear sparkling waters, 
the quiet solitude of the mountains, were all inviting 
a plunge. So they undressed and swam the whole 
pool again and again. Just as we elders were growing 
anxious, seated on the Scalp, they returned like 
*“ eagles lately bathed.’? But they played the fool- 
hardy. It seems this mountain pool is a bed of 
whistling eels, and they say that the grand pere and 
grand mere are six feet long with manes like porcu- 
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pines. In any case no salmon are caught beyond that 
pool—some swallow-me-up there to devour all. In 
great flood the Glenree river must be something grand 
here, as it is the chief outlet of the floods that roll 
down the Lorrigan and miles of the Oxen sides. It 
joins the Bunree river not far from Ballina, and causes 
this river to flow in great volume at times. It is 
naturally a poetic land, and I did not marvel at meet- 
ing a poet amongst those with whom I got into 
touch and conversation. He was in working garb, 
-being furnished with a turf spade, and bearing <all 
tracks and traces of the turf bank; but it did not 
take long to diagnose the man. 

It was in mud and claber that the Earl of Glen- 
cairn happened to meet Burns sauntering in or near his 
domain. After a wayside conversation he invited 
poor Burns to his mansion. From that day forward he 
became the friend and patron of Scotland’s light and 
undying poet, and when the Far! died in the noon of 
life, Burns wrote upon him the grandest lament ever 
uttered by human or poetic heart; not excelled by 
the lament of David over Jonathan in Gilboa, nor 
lament of Priam over Hector on the walls of Troy. 
The poet of Glenree, Mr. John Moran, may not write 
laments and such things, but he has written descrip- 
tive and apropos of lovely Glenree :— 


Sweet Glenree it is to me the loveliest of all my travels 
o’er— 

Killarney lakes, Bundoran, or all around old Erin’s shore. 

The bilberries in hundreds in this lovely vale do grow, 

And the blackbirds and the thrushes sing merrily on each 
bow, 

The nobles and the gentry do gather here en route, 

Their guns and setters all in trim the old cock grouse to 
shoot, 

And often when a little boy I followed in the rere 

To pick the empty cartridges with comrade boys to share. 
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Its lone, romantic scenery how beautiful and gay 

The Scalp wherein Red Roger dwelt at night as well as day. 
The hillside where the badger and old Reynard often show, 
Where boys and girls dance their round in circles to and 


ro. 
The sounds of flute and fiddle you can hear them far and 
near, 
While the mountain dew is still in view to keep their 
hearts in cheer, 
The men and women in this vale they never do grow old, 
And thus in Gaelic language its name is ‘Tier-na-nog 
(land of the young). 


The dark hare and the pheasant are abounding in this vale, 

The woodcock and the partridge, the thrush and nightin- 
gale 

The mountain lark and linnet sing merrily in joy, 

The praise of this sunlit tale their hearts and tongue 
employ. 

The snows -upon these mountains are of the virgin hue, 

The air as clear as crystal, and the skies of azure blue, 

ieee who seek for health and joy should come and here 
abide 

And bathe in Pull-na-Eascun, where varied fish abide. 


MEELICK ROUND TOWER. 


HERE is little information to be had about 
Meelick or its Round Tower. Meelick is men- 
tioned in the ‘* Annals of the Four Masters ”’ as 
being the place where Hugh O’Conor and the Eng- 
lish pursued the sons of Roderic O’Conor to in the 
year 1225. It is also stated in the ‘* Annals ”’ 
Hugh O'Conor and the English at the time plundered 
all around the place for three nights, and the O’Haras 
in the neighbouring district of Leyney had to make 
peace with them. There is some local tradition about 
the Round Tower having been attacked by Crom- 
wellian soldiers, but this must be an error. If it were 
the object of an attack from the English, it would 
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probably be from Bingham’s forces in Elizabeth’s 
time. It had a church near it, but there is no tradi- 
tion about its having any monastery or convent. 


MEELICK TOWER, SWINEFORD. 


It is a grand tall tower of great ‘solidity— 
unusually massive in its structure; but it has 
not the finishing touch of the round tower. It is 
headless. All great, grand and solid, but without the 
‘caput, the head. Tradition has it that the finger marks 
of angels, or spirits, or fairies, are on the topmost 
stones, traces of the removal of the head. The spirit 
world became angered, because of its being erected 
in the present site. It is certainly an unfit place for a 
round tower to have been built. In the present age, 
even in the summer time, there is a swamp all around 
it. In winter it is almost surrounded by water. How- 
ever the elevation on which it stands is dry enough, 
and it throws its shadow on a large burial ground, 
now congested. It gave me the impression that in 
the thousand centuries and more since it was erected, 
the land all around has sunk, and that the part chosen 
for the sacred edifice, tower and church, remained 
firm. I give these quotations from Knox’s ponderous 
History of Mayo. ‘* According to MacFirbis, Adam 
Cusack built the Castle of Meelick.’? Walter Burke 
had come in and submitted and Brabazon had 
garrisoned the Castles of Ardnarea and Meelick.’’ 
‘‘'Then Aodh followed the sons of Ruadri that night 
to Milic, and remained there three nights plundering 
Leighne on every side.”” ‘* Hugh de Lacy made it 
the Menor of Meelick, which his widow recovered in 
1249 as one-third of the five cantreds assigned to her 
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as a dower.’” These records show that there was a 
castle also within radius of the tower. The writer 
visited Meelick twice. Each visit was rather passing 
and short, but I failed to notice any trace of church 
or castle. 

Meelick may be considered as a suburb of Swine- 
ford, which is a fine well built town; broad, bright 
streets, no pavements, but broad, solid flags, all along 
the two and three storied houses and imposing shops. 


BRABAZON PARK. 


Brabazon Park, with the adjoining townlands 
of Swinford, Newpark, Rathscanlon and_ Kil-- 
bride, and a few other townlands was owned until 
recently by Major-General Sir John Palmer Brabazon, 
who died in Switzerland this year, 1923. He succeeded 
his father, Major Hugh Brabazon, who died about 
1864. Major Hugh Brabazon’s real name was 
Higgins, and he purchased the Brabazon property in 
the Landed Estates Court about the year 1852, sub- 
sequently changing his name to Brabazon. The pre- 
vious owner had been Sir William Brabazon, 
Baronet, who died in the later ’forties, unmarried. 
Sir William had been a member of Parliament for 
the County. His predecessor was Anthony Brabazon. 
Brabazon Park house was not occupied by any of the 
Brabazon family since the ‘sixties. The house, with 
about 20 acres of land adjoining, was sold a few 
years ago by the Congested Districts Board to the 
Sisters of Mercy, who have there a boarding school 
for teaching girls dairying and poultry raising. The 
remainder of the demesne lands, comprising about 
200 acres, has been vested in Trustees for the benefit 
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of the town of Swinford, mainly to provide grazing 
for milch cows of householders in the town, any 
profits derived to be expended on improvements for 
the town. 


SWINFORD TOWN. 


The town of Swinford or Swineford as it is 
spelled in Ordnance Survey is described in Gazetteer 
of Ireland by a John Parker Lawson, M.A., pub- 
lished in year 1842, as :— 


** a small and poor town in the Parish of Kil- 
conduff, County of Mayo, five Irish miles from 
Ballaghy, and nine miles from Foxford. It has 
a parish church, in which is an elegant monu- 
ment to one of the Brabazon family; a spacious 
Roman Catholic Chapel; a Market House or 
Linen Hall, in the second storey of which is 
an Assembly Room; and a good Inn. The town 
was a miserable village till 1815, when buildin 
leases were granted by the Proprietor, Sir 
William Brabazon, Baronet. The corn market 
of Swineford is brisk; several fairs are held, and 
a communication is opened with Killala. Ad- 
joining is the demesne of Brabazon Park.”’ 


Lawson’s account of other places in Ireland is not 
very accurate, so there may be some inaccuracies in 
this description of Swinford. The Workhouse, which 
was built in 1841, is now to be used as a hospital. 
The present Catholic Parish Church was built in 
the year 1887, on the site of the old Church. The 
Town Hall, a substantial building with concert hal] 
attached, was built in 1909 by the principal residents 
of the town, who formed a limited company for the 
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‘purpose. There is a splendid electric lighting installa- 
tion, which was promoted by the people of the town 
through the District Council in the year 1910, and 
is managed by a committee of townspeople appointed 
by the District Council. ‘There are two Banks, the 
Hibernian Bank and the Provincial Bank. Weekly 
markets are held on Tuesdays, and monthly fairs on 
the first Wednesday of each month. 

The first time I saw Swineford, a quarter of a 
century ago, I had thought to see a soot-dropped, 
dingy, Connaught town, but I was disappointed. 
Hotels, shops, streets, and all entourage, bright and 
up-to-date. I was in the town on a fair day and 
market day. It struck me as a very busy town. The 
small farming class, with their ass drives, pony and 
jennet drives make the life of the place. These are 
the class that make the life and wealth of some of 
the rural towns in Counties of Cavan, Monaghan, 
and Fermanagh, all well known to the writer. These 
are the class that for the past quarter of a century 
make the life and wealth of the expanding sea resort, 
Enriscrone. During the four summer months when 
the long cars of Messrs. Donegan and Campbell plied 
between Swineford and Enniscrone, there was much 
more life and charm in the coming and going than 
at present by motor transit. The crowds from the 
surrounding towns, Killasser, Bohola, Turlough, 
etc., etc., were almost all conveyed to Enniscrone on 
these long cars; 30 to 40 passengers on each car, with 
their bags, their boxes, their babies, and all their 
** truchan.’’ The unloading of each cargo at The 
Atlantic and Cliff Hotels was a grand feature of the 
daily life and rounds of Enniscrone. There used to be 
an hour’s rest in Ballina. The journey, from start 
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to finish, occupied about six hours. It gave time to 
talk, to see, to make assignations, to touch on the 
fringes of matchmaking, to share the hospitable 
bottle of the ‘‘ Cloongunagh ’’ brand; but motors 
and machinery have driven into half-forgetfulness these 
long joy rides, and now the rich and poor, the young 
and old, are whirled along, having no time to talk or 
to take in the charming mountain, river, and lake 
scenery of thirty miles. The small farming families, 
men in thick clothing and strong boots of country 
make, strong old women in cap and shawl, their 
children and grandchildren dressed &@ la mode—these 
all come to Enniscrone now in garnished motor cars, 
and these are the class that bring the money to Ennis- 
crone, to the butchers, the bakers, the publicans, the 
fishers, the lodginghouses, and especially to the two 
bath-houses, Maughan’s and Kilcullen’s. Just as long 
ago at ‘‘ The Pool of Bethesda, there lay a great 
multitude of impotent folk, blind, halt, withered, 
waiting for the moving of the waters,’’ so here at 
these health-giving bath-houses in Enniscrone, can 
be seen crowds of the simple industrious farming com- 
munity from the inner baronies of Leyney, Gallen 
and Tyrawley, awaiting to get washed in the brine 
of the ocean that in these baths is the same within as 
it is without. 

Swineford, though entirely Catholic—only a few 
Protestant families in the town and parish combined 
—like its neighbour, Ballina, played well its 
part in the great Anglo-French-German war. Tt 
comes not under the curse of Meroz. ‘‘ Curse ye, 
Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof because they came not to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty.”’ The 

@) 
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O’Connors deserve special mention as having fought 
and fallen in the high places of the field. 

Trains oicen take the life from small country towns, 
but train transit has brought life and growth to 
Swineford and Tubbercurry, both being thriving and 
growing towns, with business up-to-date, all fur- 
nished, all in arms, with the ‘‘ gra’’ cf the West, 
and the Caed mille failte to the stranger and the 
weary traveller, as the writer experienced on the 
several occasions he called to each town. 

In the influenza epidemic five years ago, which was as 
a plague in some parts and spread over the world, 
Swineford suffered much. The swampy, low-lying 
land towards Meelick side may have contributed to 
the growth of the microbes and germs that started 
this deadly disease; but doubtless the crowded mar- 
kets and fairs, when at times the streets, shops, 
hotels and all rooms became congested, almost im- 
possible to pass through, also helped to heap material 
on the furnace of the disease. It may be remembered 
that after a closely packed dance anywhere the sick- 
ness started up. The numbers from Swineford the 
following summer to Enniscrone were far in excess 
of the usual. Enniscrone was just the one spot in a 
radius of 50 miles where no’ one died of the ’flu or 
pneumonia. Whatever else people die of in Ennis- 
crone they escape these dread scourges. So it is no 
marvel that Enniscrone is so closely bound up with 
Swineford, Tubbercurry, etc., etc. It is the cleanser 
of their life, the healer of their wounds, the Gilead 
that gives the balm and the brine to heal the cuts 
and scars of time and disease. 
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BANADA REVISITED. 


| fe is now approaching two years since my first 

visit to Banada—a bright spot in my memory 
—of which I wrote a long article re the work and 
labour of love being carried on by the Rev. Mother 
and Nuns for the well-being of their large household 
of orphans, as well as for the community around 
them, the parish, and far beyond it. That visit was 
in October, 1916, and the days were short, and season 
not fit to see gardens and all the entourage of the 
beautiful convent and its bright, extensive buildings 
and appurtenances. 

But my revisit was on a very fit day—one of the 
bright days of the opening June. Found my way 
thither through Bonniconlon, there being entertained 
by Mr. Lawrence, Vice-Chairman, District Council ; 
thence through the Windy Gap to Aclare, where Mr. 
Evans played the kind host, and Mr. Boland, his 
brother-in-law, my charioteer. It was a delightful 
day for the long drive of 20 miles. The mountains 
stood out grand and glorious, and as we drove under 
their shades and solemnities there sprung within me 
some of the feelings of Childe Harold: 


“© Where rose the mountains these to him were friends.” 


The waving grain, the fields of fine potato stalks 
amid rocks and boulders gave much promise of food, 
and showed that these mountain people are full of 
industry, full of labour with spade and hand. Horse 
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and plough and farm machinery are quite impossible - 
amid these rocks. The old ridges are seen everywhere, 
and in many fields large and small rocks are seen every 
few yards from each other, and one has to wonder 
how in some places the labourer can get earth enough 
to cover the seed; yet fine fields of corn and potatoes 
spread under the eye from Bonniconlon to the Gap, 
and thence to Aclare. In all this circuit women can 
be seen as well as the men in the toil and service of 
the field, and can handle spade, shovel, rake and fork 
as skilfully as the men working beside them. For 
long years I saw such women workers in the fields in 
Ulster—not ‘‘ spalpeen women,’ but those of well-to- 
do farmers. For long years in my early life I saw 
such women workers in the parts of Tireragh and 
Tyrawley around me; and as I saw these women in the 
fields around Bonniconlon, Aclare, and Banada I was 
forced to feel that even if some of our farming youth 
enter the fight for the Empire the land of Erin won’t 
remain uncultivated while women remain. For long 
years the women of France to a great extent have 
done the tillage. It is expected that in several parts 
of Canada they shall have to do it. There are tens 
of thousands of women doing the tillage in England, 
handling horses and all farming machinery, and should 
the need arise there can be httle doubt that they 
will be found equal to it in Ireland. How healthy, 
strong and vigorous appeared to me those girl workers 
in these fields compared with counter hands, lady 
clerks, typists, and the many other of the indoor 
slaved and sweated. ‘* In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread,’’ was the early promise to our first 
parents when they had to leave their paradise. 


The world all before them and Providence their guide.”’ 
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In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt have health 
and happiness and a life worth living is the teaching 
of experience, and of all knowledge, medical and non- 
medical. 

Lough Talt deserves a word of notice. It comes 
suddenly into view on the highest point of the road 
from Bonniconlon to the Gap, and nestles so calm and 
still between Knock-na-Sliegie on one side and Mount 
Taff on the other side. The beach of pebbles snow 
white, the entourage of rugged mountains, the un- 
ruffled sheet of deep water over a mile in length and 
nearly a mile in breadth, the islets, and the several 
boats, sailing and fishing, the shadows of 
the mountains in the brightness of a summer day, the 
cosy hotel at an estuary of the lake, where boats are 
beached ready for hire; and as I saw one guided on 
by a lone lady with a single oar Scott’s ‘* Lady of the 
Lake ’’ came to my memory :— 


“* A damsel, guider of its way, 
A little skiff shot to the bay, 
That round the promontory steep 
Led its deep line in graceful sweep, 
Eddying in almost viewless wave 
The weeping willow twig to lave, 
And kiss with whispering sound and slow 
The beach of pebbles white as snow.” 


Lough Talt is justly one of the show places of Co. 
Sligo, and tourists who visit the larger lakes, as 
Lough Gill and Lough Arrow, would find here deep 
quietness and noble grandness, such as in Glencar, 
partly in I.eitrimand partly in Sligo. Miss Kilgannon, 
the lady of the hotel, is not the least prominent 
feature of this lovely lake. The accommodation is 
eood, the prices moderate, the article genuine, and 
the gracious courtesy, as well as the lone lake and 
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the sweet strand, is a thing to be remembered. As . 
my kind friend, Mr. Boland, drove like a Jehu in the 
melting heat of June, it was fitting for ourselves and 
merciful to the good horse to spend a few hours st 
the hotel and around the lake which we thoroughly 
enjoyed, and of which the writer shall ever have a 
pleasant remembrance. 

My advice to those tired of our sea resorts and the 
melancholy ocean and suts and sounds of towns and 
cities is to turn their thoughts to Lough Talt, its boats, 
its fishing gear, its mountains, cliffs, and gorges, and 
its cosy hotel, and spend a week, or part of a week, 
there as a pleasing, profitable and healthful variety. 

All this brings me away from Banada, but I ap- 
proach it, and in passing on must re-write my notes 
on Aclare. It is situated on the Talt, or rather the 
Inach, into which the Talt flows, forming the first 
tributary on the right bank of the Moy. The fine 
solid bridge of six arches is the most prominent and 
striking structure of the village—all two-storey slated 
houses, or rather a long street. 

The little Protestant church in Aclare is notable 
in a way. It isin the centre of a very large parish, Kil- 
mactigue—perhaps the largest in the diocese or 
county, but it is the smallest church I have seen 
north, south, east or west in Ireland, or in parts of 
England and Wales where I have wandered. The 
graveyard is wide and spacious—several acres, where 
Protestants and Catholics bury. The Catholic Chapel 
of Ease is just outside the graveyard wall. It is a 
solid and presentable edifice that must have cost 
several thousands of pounds, built by the willing 
offerings of the poor. The little Protestant church on 
the hill had in its time ‘‘ kings for its nursing fathers 
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and queens for its nursing mothers.’’ It had, in the 
memory of the writer, Bishops who were landlord 
potentates, apart from their princely clerical incomes 
— £10,000 per annum or so. They have each and all 
on official duties seen Kilmactigue and the little 
church on the hill; yet there it remains a mournful 
sadness, without tower, without spire, without chancel. 
‘The daughter of Zion left as a cottage in the 
wilderness.”? Though ‘* the Most High dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands,’’ yet ‘‘ beauty as well as 
holiness becometh His house for ever.’’ 

The present Incumbent, Rev. E. Symons, with the 
aid of his few parishioners, and outside aid, has 
carried out some internal improvements and changes, 
in the way of new seating, removing the old box pews, 
new Communion rails, modern lamps for the old 
candlesticks, etc., etc. Miss Evans, Aclare, was 
closely associated with the Rector in this essential 
work for this outlying‘and neglected little church. 

I have wandered a bit from Banada, yet I approach 
it. The walk from Aclare to Banada—three miles— 
is through a fairly good country; fields of corn and 
potatoes looked promising. In several fields I saw 
women moulding stalks nearly a foot high; the men 
were digging the furrows. My walk was a few days 
before the great and strong wind that rent the moun- 
‘tains and in many parts ruined crops, uprooted trees, 
and left little or no fruit, and that probably left 
Banada bare and wind-swept. 

How delightful and deeply quiet Banada looked on 
the day I called. There was a blue brightness in the 
sky, earth and air that enabled the eye to take in the 
whole entourage of the country through which the 
Moy flows. The aspect from the highest point of the 
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road about Tourlestrane chapel struck me as a very 
fine stretch of inland scenery—a gentle slope of some 
miles on each side of the Moy. ‘These slopes inter- 
sected with streams and tributaries flowing through 
rich lands and well cultivated fields; the summits of 
the mountains, some near and others farther off, lend- 
ing charm and variety. Banada, with its gardens, 
buildings, and cultivations, nestled on the right bank 
of the river, not as an oasis in a desert, but rather 
as a ‘* lily imprisoned in a gaol of snow,’’ as a beauty 
enshrined with beauties. I thought of the words of 
the prophet :—‘* As the valleys are they spread forth, 
as the gardens by the river side, as the trees of lign- 
aloes which the Lord hath planted, and as cedar trees 
beside the waters; blessed is he that blesseth thee, 
ard cursed is he that curseth thee.’? The Moy itself 
is the soul of this country, and here at Banada it has 
all the beginnings, all the quiet pools and sedgy banks, 
all the deep ways and windings where salmon love 
to return from their wanderings in the ocean to their 
old home haunts for spawning purposes. One can 
easily see from these inner reaches why the Moy’ was 


and still must be one of the best salmon rivers in 
Treland. 


FROM BANADA TO SWINFORD. 


Y walk from Banada to Swinford by the wind- 

ings of the Moy was in the hottest day of 

the hot June of 1918, the day after the great thunder 
rain, when hailstones fell as large as pebbles, and 
three days before the windy Sunday—the Cumann na 
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mBan Sunday—when the women of Ireland made 
solemn declaration that they would not do men’s work 
should the conscription be enforced. 

I had cast off my greasy coat, sunburnt hat, and 
garments, and, Jacob-like, put on my ‘‘ goodly gar- 
ment ’? but without myrrh and spices to make me 
“like the smell of a field which the Lord hath 
blessed.’? I was hospitably prepared for the journey 
by the Rev. Mother in Banada Convent, who had 
shown me all around the lovely establishment, and 
_took some notes from the lady re the journey before 
me. After an hour’s rest with Mrs. Gawley, having 
furnished myself with further notes and further hos- 
pitality, I started under an African sun for my 
memorable walk by the windings of the Moy, that 
was partly in flood from the abnormal rains of the 
previous day. I was given to understand that the 
journey was ten or eleven miles, so did not feel dis- 
couraged, being a bit of an athletic walker in younger 
life. I was lightly accoutred, walking stick in one 
hand, umbrella in the other, light mackintosh on 
shoulder, and so felt quite fit for the journey. I had 
visited the source of the Moy—a bubbling spring 
surrounded by shrubberies near Carrowmore station, 
and had traced its upper reaches, where it flows as a 
rapid river. On its approaches to Banada, after re- 
ceiving the Owenaher and other mountain rapids, tt 
becomes a noble river, though fifty miles from the 
Moy bar. There was a settled longing in me to see 
how it flowed from Banada on towards Swinford, 
Meelick, and Straide. The doing it by car or any 
other conveyance could not be so satisfactory for 
sight-seeing as on foot. But that day on foot by that 
lone route, without inn or public, without priest or 
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parson, without a half-way house of rest, under a 
burning sun and cloudless sky, is for me a day to 
bemuchremembered. The branching off from the road 
from time to time so as to see fully the flows and the 
deeps and shallows of the Moy made the journey some 
few miles longer. At Cloongullagh, where it re- 
ceives the Anagh or Inich flowing on from Lough 
Talt, was my first remarkable break. There I was 
taken for a spy by a ‘‘ meahel ”’? working at turf. 
After some talk I became partly known, and on learn- 
ing that I came from Enniscrone there was a sudden 
change in tone and aspect, and so got with real Irish 
openness all the information I wanted. I had a 
cordial invitation from Mr. Peyton, whose home is 
on the Moy, but finding as I walked on that his house 
was on the other side of the river in flood after the 
thunder deluge, that I should walk on two miles to 
a bridge and return, I resolved to push on to Swin- 
ford. It was a foolish resolve, that brought me a 
wearied spirit, a grief of mind, a worn-out vigour as 
I reached my journey’s end. I sat occasionally on the 
banks of the Moy, in places deep and narrow, covered 
with tangled weed, sedge, etc., etc., quiet homes and 
haunts for exiled salmon returning from the far 
Atlantic. The little refreshment I carried became 
exhausted, and I was well-nigh exhausted when I 
reached the village or hamlet of Knox and called on 
Mr. Marren, N.T., who was at work in his fine school. 
It was indeed a Bethany to the weary, worn traveller. 
The two hours’ rest, refreshment, and conversation 
with Mr. Marren revivid my failing energy and gave 
me spirit for the rest of the way. From that onwards 
—four miles—I met crowds of people returning from 
the fair of Swinford. Some of them knew me, so I 
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did not feel the closing part of my long walk, so lone 
and wearisome. I rested about half an hour at 
Cloonacannan bridge. Here the Moy nobly foams and 
flows. Being in flood it showed here great volume of 
water and stirred in me the memories of youth and 
stories told of its breadth and depth through Leyney, » 
Gallen, and Tyrawley. On the bridge there is 
printed the record of its structure :— 


This Bridge was erected in 1889. 
W. P. Orchard, B.E., Engineer ; 
J. Prendergast, Resident Engineer ; 
Alexander Fritz and Co., Contractors; 
Parkneuk Bridge Works, 1889. 


One man returning from the fair told me that !t 
was only two short miles to Swinford; another told 
me that I would see the town in a few turns; a 
third told me that I had my foot on the town. But 
hope deferred made the old heart sick. No town 
appeared. I began to get footsore and heartsore, and 
chide myself for having attempted such a foolish 
chase. At last I touched on the suburbs of the town. 
Almost in collapse in the midst of the thronged 
streets I met Mr. Donegan, whose cars and convey- 
ances bring always such life to Enniscrone. Awaiting 
Mr. J. Aitken, of Barley Hill, he left me in charge 
of Mr. Michael Howley, whose kind hospitality soon 
brought back waning life, and after a short sleep, 
etc., I awoke fit as a giant refreshed with wine, and 
towards that long eve drove out to Barley Hill, pass- 
ing Meelick Tower, and the Trimoge river, of which 
I shall write again. 

This long descriptive tale—simple and silly for 
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an old hand—finishes with my impression on the low, 
silent part of the Moy that I coasted on that memor- 
able day of June, 1918. 

Anyone knowing the haunts and habits of salmon 
cannot wonder that the Moy is one of the great 
salmon rivers of Ireland. I was told by some to °* the 
manner born,’? whom I touched and conversed with 
in my walk, that when the river is low and without 
food, and without the mountain torrents flowing in, 
it is hard to know the direction of the flow in certain 
deep and quiet parts. Such places make a paradise 
for salmon. In the younger days of the writer the 
Moy and its approaches teemed with salmon. Boat 
loads of salmon were netted in Enniscrone, at Scur- 
more House, and the Ice House, at Bartra and 
Rosserk, as well as in the upper reaches towards Fox- 
ford. Now a “ leinthan ’’ is not worth using in these 
places. The Moy salmon in these places enriched not 
a few; and families and homes and houses and man- 
sions have been built up in these parts on St. Peter’s 
craft, and that without much care or cost. Young’: 
Tour in Ireland, written a short time before the Re- 
bellion of 1798, dwells much on the salmon fishery 
in the great rivers of Ireland. Of the Moy he 
writes: ‘** At Ballyna is a salmon fishery which is 
one of the most considerable in the kingdom. Tons 
of them are salted, besides tons of fresh that are sold 
locally.”” In my own memory there were loads of 
salmon carted from Enniscrone to Ballina and inland 
towns and sold for two or three pence per lb. Various 
causes are set forth for the salmon fishery failing along 
the coasts of Tyrawley and Tireragh and in the ap- 
proaches of the Moy. It is said that steamers to 
Ballina taking the place of the old sailing vessels disturb 
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the waters, and that the salmon seek quieter haunts. 
It is said that the great change in the Irish climate 
during the last century has affected the life and ways 
of salmon and other fish that used to be in abundance. 
Of course the chief notion is that poaching is the 
main cause of the failure. As regards poaching, I 
had in my walk a conversation with an intelligent old 
man, who drew my attention to the flags, docks, 
weeds, and sedge in some deep pools. Such pools 
have become for years filled with pike that are in- 
.creasing yearly, and are dreadful destroyers of the 
young salmon. If the poachers take them by scores, 
the pike take them by thousands. In fact, he gave 
me to understand that the pike are the poachers— 
that the river should be yearly cleaned and dragged, 
instead of being barged, which is only lost money. 
He told me that he was a noted poacher in his young 
days, and that while the river flowed clean and free 
from sedge the scores or hundred that were piked or 
netted were not missed out of the great abundance. 
He told me that there is little poaching going on 
now compared to the time of his youth—that boys 
and men are now too careful of themselves and their 
fine clothes to spend a night or a day or a Sunday or 
a holiday in the flowings of the Moy. In the various 
drains and streams flowing into the Moy he told me 
there are now no trout, or very few of them, because 
of the pike. The Congested Districts Board has been 
promising to clean the river in these parts; but the 
Moy Fishery should see to it. 


KNOCKNASHEA. 


HAD fixed in thought to visit again the sources 
and inner flowings of the winding Moy. 
The weather being fit for going amid _ the 
mountains on fcot and drive, I resolved to 
carry out my purpose. I had long-standing and 
cordial invites from homely people and places in 
Leyney which strengthened my purpose and made me 
feel that the going would be a pleasant and profitable 
holiday. People, places, the weather and inner wind- 
ings of the Moy gave no disappointment. I re-write 
notes as I took them en route. How many hundreds 
live and die around the charming estuary of the Moy 
who never think of its wondrous windings ere it 
reaches in noble flow at the banks of Bartra and the 
cliffs of Moyne, by which great ships from distant 
lands spread forth their sail, bringing merchandise 
from afar. How many hundreds every summer flit in 
drive and motor along the delightsome road between 
Ballina and Enniscrone, skirting along the noble river, 
who never think of its tiny streams amid the moun- 
tains of Leyney? For these hundreds and others 
this article or articles cannot. fail to be of interest. 
It is now clear to me that the large round knoll, Knock- 
nashea (The Fairy Hill) is the source, centre, and 
spring of the river Moy. Knocknashea is quite unlike 
the mountains around it. In_ travelling from 
Coolaney to Tobercurry, on to Banada and Aclare, on 
one side, and on to Templehouse, Ballymote and 
Riverstown on the other side, Knocknashea stands out 
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from the mountains, different in colour, complex, and 
formation, having no glens, ravines, caves, or rocks— 
not even heather, but simply a large mound without 
any grandeur, that appears to have been shot up by 
a milder eruption long after Slievegamph was shot up 
from the waters of the sea that covered this land in 
ages nearer the beginning. Knocknashea, which I 
have walked over, is quite flat on top, a mile in length 
and breadth, covered with soft, sappy grass, on which 
sheep and oxen fatten. There is no heather as on the 
mountains all round, yet it is as high as most of them. 
There is nothing very picturesque or romantic in the 
mound. It is a large, solemn, sappy lump of earth 
rising in the centre of the tail of Leyney and sur- 
rounded by rich homesteads, most of them large and 
well fitted up. On my previous visit, when I first saw 
Thubber-Launa, the well from which the Moy springs, 
I did not note, as I did on this, my last visit, that 
the Moy is fed from ‘several springs all around the 
base of Knocknashea; but they all flow on to the 
large stream from Thubberlauna, and when combined 
become a small river flowing on quite near to the little 
railway station, Carrowmore, thence by Branchfield, 
Cloonacool, and ‘‘ Stirabout Bridge,’’ where it be- 
comes a river of noble flow and fine volume. 

It is a want that I have no written records for 
these letters. I could not manage to see the Rector of 
the Cathedral Parish of Achonry, in which Knockna- 
shea is situated. The Parish Priest, Canon Daly, was 
in London, so that I had to go without, and depend 
upon observation and hearsay information for any- 
thing worth noting. There is a poem on Knockna- 
shea. Its shades, its shadows, its solemn aspect, its 
eternal silence, its land of brooks and fountains that 
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spring out of the hills, its rich soil from base to sum- 
mit, flowing with milk and honey, one and all tend 
to stir poetic feelings, and so it is quite natural that 
some local poet wrote lines upon it. I would be glad 
and grateful for the lines if posted me through the 
Western People. A poet of the Moy who probably 
never saw Knocknashea hit it off very well when he 
wrote thus :— 


‘* There’s a lone retreat where the waters meet 
At Thubberlauna, near Cloonacool, 
In the Leyney land, where the mountains grand 
Kiss the floating clouds in the summer’s noon. 
Thence flows the Moy with her motion slow, 
Surcharged with streams from the mountain sides, 
The Owenaher and the Mullaghroe, 
And the mountain Talt, where the trout abides 
Like a serpent trailing her way she’s stealing 
On by the shadows of Nephin blue, 
Till lost in wonder with domains around her, 
She breasts the ocean at fair Moyview.”’ 


This, one of the several verses on the Moy and 
Moyview, composed by James Nicholson—the claimant 
to the Nicholson estates in Mayo and Sligo—was 
penned when Knocknashea was literally ‘“‘ a lone 
retreat.’ Now a dozen trains pass by its base daily, 
and there is a clean, pretty rural station at Carra- 
more, within a few furlongs of Thubberlauna. 

My afternoon spent on the slopes of the fairy hill 
was well repaid in scenery and outlook. The Glann 
valley, amid its rocks and heather, looked peacefully 
romantic. The rich vale on towards Cloonacool and 
the Moy showed some fine old homesteads. The 
Gamphian range looked more rugged, and thus more 
majestic, than from the Tireragh side. The words 
of the old poet prophet amid his seven altars on the 
top of Pisgah, reverted to me:—-‘‘ As the valleys 
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are they spread forth, as the gardens by the river 
side, as the trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees beside the waters—blessed 
is he that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth 
thee.’’ Beautiful looked the glittering rocks, beauti- 
ful the brown, sunlit heather, beautiful the snatches 
of the Moy like gleaming lakelets ; beautiful the little 
mountain sheep seen grazing to the very summit; 
beautiful the cosy homesteads that nestled amongst 
old homely trees; beautiful was the joint force and 
full result of all, impressing the sacred thought— 
** The whole earth is full of His glory.’’ 

It is only when one sees the Moy from start to 
finish, from its bubbling stream at Knocknashea to 
its wide expanse at the bar mouth that the feeling 
perforce arises: ‘* The river nobly foams and flows, 
the charm of this enchanted ground.’’ 

The drive from Court Abbey, where I spent part 
of my time with Mr. Reid, whose charming residence 
on the slopes of Knocknashea, in the Abbey lands, 
commands a wide and varied view, is about six miles 
from Stirabout Bridge—so-called because of the stir- 
about on which the workmen fed when it was erected 
in the famine years. As we drove on I remarked 
the land, the houses, the hedges, the general aspect 
showed less sap and softness. The fields began to 
show sprit, flaggers, and rushes, the hedges became 
stunted, the trees fewer around the farm houses. 
From Stirabout Bridge on to the village of Cloonacool 
to Mullareky’s Cross, all skirting the Moy, the soil 
and country is much the same—a wet, rushy subsoil. 
We passed one extensive farm—-Mr. Robinson’s, 
Sligo—that showed more softness, more of luxurious 


growth in hedges, grass, etc. But the change was 
P 
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plainly from care and culture, from tillage, labour, _ 
and manure. The soil was naturally the same, tend- 
ing to the sprit, moss, rush, ragweed, etc., etc. 

It is the part of Leyney just lying between the 
Moy and the mountain that is plainly damp in the 
winter and spring. I saw why it is that the people 
of these parts as they grow into years grow into 
rheumatism and long for a turn to Enniscrone, to 
its dry, bracing clime, its sandy soil, its sparkling 
sea, and its health-giving baths that make them 
young and supple again. In the parts of these inner 
reaches of the Moy, especially about the Glan valley, 
the resounding breakers and roars of the ocean can 
be heard at times. Thus an intense longing for the 
sea arises in the hearts of young and old in these 
parts. The mountain is the fixed gulf between Dives 
and Lazarus. But now it is easily crossed or en- 
compassed with bikes and motors. 

The days are no more when Leyney people came 
to Enniscrone on foot or with ass and creels well 
stored with butter, eggs, oaten bread and poteen, 
and drank the sea and bathed in the open, and did 
not trouble about bath-houses. They always returned 
to their homes recuperated, renewed, and replenished. 


KNOCKNASHEA. 
SOURCE OF THE MOY. 


Dear friends we meet in love to-night 
On Columbia’s tranquil shore, 
Three thousand miles from Ireland’s hills 
That we may never see no more; 
Far dearer still is that fairy hill 
Than any other hill to me, 
In_ our dear native mother tongue 
They call it Knocknashea. 
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How dear to me the memory 
Sweet recollections bring, 
Of how I’ve listened the live-long day 
To the thrush and blackbird sing; 
How softly used the cuckoo call 
From off the holly tree, 
And how sweet that voice 
Re-echoed round the hill of Knocknashea 


How deeply pictured in my mind 
The places there ive seen ; 

They are Keash and Geevagh, Ballymote, 
And the hills round sweet Gurteen; 
The groves and lakes round Templehouse 
And Streamstown spreading lea; 
Farewell to those, farewell to all, 
Round the hill of Knocknashea. 


There stand the ruined Abbey walls 
Where our people’s bones do rest; 
Their own dear land that gave them birth 
Has caught them to her breast; 
Whilst we are forced to exile 
By British tyranny; 
Farewell, farewell, to Carrowmore 
And the hill of Knocknashea. 


How oft I’ve viewed the cornfields, 
All blooming in their prime, 

From Coolaney on to Cloonacool, 
All along the mountain side; 

How gently flows the river Moy, 
From there on to the sea, 

May Heaven be with you, Carrowmore, 
And the hill of Knocknashea. 


Farewell unto evening dances, 
Where merry comrades meet, / 
When the fiddle says to the boys and girls 
‘* Get up and shake your feet ’’; 
It’s there you’d find the colleens gay 
That would fill your heart with glee, 
I’d risk my life to make my wife 
A girl from Knocknashea, 
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Farewell unto my comrades all, 
To part them makes me mourn; 
My warm heart I leave with thee 
hough my back I am forced to turn; 
A hundred chances are to one 
That I will never see 
Those kind old friends and neighbours 
Round the hill of Knocknashea. 


The times have changed since I have left, 
Dark heads they have grown grey, 
Strange faces rise by every hearth, 
And old ones drop away; 
Now this mournful song of exile 
Is all that‘is for me, 
Farewell, farewell, to Carrowmore, 
And the hill of Knocknashea. 


JOHN GILMOR. 
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vanced life their chief cause of mourning is the loss 
of sweet sleep. What can be the cause of it? There 
is a growing number who suffer from the want of 
sleep. The rush and swirl of life, the making haste 
to be rich, the much study that is a weariness to the 
flesh, the overtaxing of mind and hody, the change 
in dietary from simple, substantial food to the food 
stuffs made easy or made by machinery, etc., etc., all 
combine to banish sleep, ‘* Nature’s soft nurse.”’ 

To be afflicted with sleeplessness or insomnia is alto- 
gether different from being sleepless in sickness. 
When there is sickness the mind in the long, lonely 
hours of the night is occupied with the sickness—occu- 
pied with its fightings, hopes and fears; but when 
there is no sickness, when one is fairly healthy, fairly 
vigorous in mind and body, and yet when there is no 
sleep at the time that deep sleep falleth upon men, 
that is insomnia indeed, and too soon it brings on 
a wearing away of the spirit, mind and body, and 
the sufferer can literally say: ‘* My days are gone 
like a shadow, and I am withered like grass.”’ 

Much has been written on sleep, or rather sleepless- 
ness, which shows that it was a sad affliction in other 
ages as well as the present age. The sacred writer 
tells of the Persian King who could not sleep—‘‘ On 
that night could not the King sleep, and he com- 
manded to bring the records of the kingdom, and 
they were read before the King.’’ It was. thus his 
Majesty passed away the lone sleepless hours, listen- 
ing to the reader going through the records. Another 
sacred writer tells of a Babylonish King whose sleep 
went away from him “ and he had instruments of 
music brought before him ’’ to beguile the tedious 
hours. 
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Shakespeare in several of his finest pieces dwells on 
sleep orno sleep, as the case may be, which shows that he 
himself suffered probably from insomnia. King Henry 
IV. is one of his best historical plays. In it he sets 
the king wandering about the palace in night gown 
in search of sleep, and puts into his mouth the well- 
known passage on gentle sleep: 


“* Sleep, gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frightened thee 
That thou no more will weigh mine eyelids down? 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 
Why, sleep, dost thou rather lie in smoky cribs 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great? 
Canst thou, O partial sleep! give thy repose 
To the wet sea boy in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and most stillest night 
Deny it to a King?” 


One of Wordsworth’s sweetest sonnets tells of his 
own sleepless hours :— 


‘* The sound of rain and bees 
Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky, 
By turns have all been thought of, yet I lie 
Sleepless, and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear. 
Sleep, without thee what is all this world’s wealth?” 


Tennyson, like most of the poets, knew something 
of insomnia, and mentions it very touchingly in the 
‘May Queen.”’ 


** Good night, dear mother, call me before the day is born, 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn, 
But I would see the sun rise up the glad New Year, 
So if you’re waking call me, call me early, mother dear.”’ 


It is well known that Byron wrote all his finest 
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pieces in the still hours of the night, and thus again 
and again the beauties of night and stillness came into 
his writings. 

Young’s ‘* Night Thoughts ”’ are not now so widely 
read as they used to be. He writes :— 


‘‘ Tired nature’s most sweet restorer—balmy sleep.” 


In fact most of the great poets, novelists, and 
authors have been afflicted less or more with insomnia. 

As to the causes for little or no sleep, there may 
be causes, there may be none. It may be in the root 
and volume of the brain, in the texture of the con- 
stitution, in the framework of the being, even when 
there are no corroding thoughts, no worries, no 


. a , 
cares, no ** slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, ’ 


no ‘* whips and scorns of time,’’ yet there are the few 
everywhere who must go without sleep, or very little 
of it. 

As to the remedies, a hundred different doctors are 
likely to give a hundred different advices re food, 
drink, medicine, and general life. The writer was 
necessitated to take for several years sleeping powders, 
draughts and drugs. Different doctors advised 
diiterent drugs. I am fairly well away from all such 
now; but it will be found that the old saying holds 
true: ** One man’s meat is another man’s poison.’’ 
And it will be found that two sayings in Holy Writ 
are true—‘‘ The sleep of the labouring -is sweet 
whether his food be little or much,’’ and ‘* Sound 
sleep cometh of moderate eating.’? Avoid drugs is 
the friendly advice of all medical men, yet they them- 
selves are at times necessitated to take drugs. 

The deep wish of Boswell was that there might be 
some drug or medicine discovered to take away the 
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pain and disinclination of getting up after eight or 
nine hours’ sleep. There are thousands, millions, like 
Boswell. Happy people! they know nothing of in- 
somnia. 

Our thoughts are just now on Our Redeemer’s 
Childhood, of which we know so little. But we know 
that in His full manhood, when going about as a man 
amongst men, He often spent sleepless nights. The 
Gospel record is: ‘* He used to get up a great while 
before day and go into the mountains to pray.’ The 
Chinese have invented a death more cruel than cruci- 
fixion. Sets of watchers are placed over the con- 
demned to die who under certain torture is never 
allowed to sleep. Nights and days pass and no sleep 
is allowed him. 

He is allowed food, drink, nourishment of all kinds, 
but no sleep, till at last the weariest load that sorrow 
and suffering can lay on nature is his sad lot before 
he dies. The sleepless alone can understand that there 
can be no other mode of death so terrible. Would it 
be a fitting death for the Kaiser? As closing this 
article I give a few verses from Mrs. Browning’s 
lovely poem on ‘‘ Sleep,’’ suggested to her by the 
words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ He giveth his beloved 
sleep ?? :— 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne onward unto souls afar 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep 
Now tell me if that any is 


For gift or grace surpassing this— 
“© He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


Sleep, soft beloved, we sometimes say, 

But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep; 
But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the slumber when 

‘* He giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 
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O earth, so full of dreary noises! 

O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O delved gold, the waiters heap! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God makes a silence through you all 
And “ giveth his beloved sleep.” 


And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one most loving of you all 

Say ‘‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall, 

He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


XMAS. THOUGHTS, 1918. 


HIS Xmas, 1918, ever memorable as the Peace 
Xmas, after the Great War, is suggestive of a 
multitude of thoughts both sad and glad. One of the 
grand features of Xmas is the wave of gladness that 
it rolls over scenes of sadness. In the darkest ages, 
in the darkest times, in the saddest and most be- 
nighted regions of Christendom the brightness of the 
Divine Birth has ever shed its beams of light and 
sent a quiet gladness to the weary and heavy laden 
of the earth. It cannot fail to be so at the present 
Xmas. Never before in the world’s history was 
Christendom in such woe and weeping; widows and 
orphans as the sands of the sea, millions of darkened 
homes in most of Europe, millions of fathers and 
mothers going down to the grave mourning for their 
sons—all of us still fresh in the feeling of the three-fold 
scourge—the sword, the famine, the pestilence. But 
the light of Xmas dawns again, and it sheds its rays 
of hope and gladness over the world so sad and weary. 
The long night is past. In ages long ago, long before 
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the Saviour of the world was born, the pagan world 
observed that the long dark nights began to cease 
at the time we hold Xmas. 

Without science, or astronomy, or royal observatories 
they noted that December 25th was a little longer 
than December 21st. They noted that the sun ceased 
his southward march and began once more to set for 
the life-giving spring and the joyous summer. And 
so at this time when the sun began his northward march 
they began the great feast of the ‘‘ Saturnalia.’’ 
They robed their statues in pine branches and olive 
branches and greens of all kinds, and they had light 
and gladness in their dwellings, and gave themselves 
up to a week of joy and feasting and of sending por- 
tions, one to another, and gifts to the poor. In her 
wisdom the early Christian Church, when having made 
large converts from Paganism, when the Cross be- 
came victorious over the Crescent and other Pagan 
ensigns, she fixed on the winter solstice as the time 
of the Redeemer’s birth; and so by a wondrous blend- 
ing of events the great gladness of pre-Bethlehem 
time is mingled with ‘‘ the glad tidings of great joy,”’ 
announced by the angels to the shepherds nearly 
2,000 years ago. Christoph von Schmid, a German 
author, wrote much and long of the Yuletide feasts— 
in fact he was the Charles Dickens of his day re Xmas 
stories.—He says :—‘* Many of the beliefs and usages 
of the old Germans, and also of the Romans, passed 
over from heathenism to Christianity, and have partly 
survived to the present day, but the Church sought 
to combat and banish, and in this it was successful, 
the deep-rooted heathen feelings and beliefs by add- 
ing on its own noble rites and grandly devised liturgy, 
besides dramatic representations of the birth of Christ 
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and the more signal events of his life. Hence sprang 
the ‘*‘ Manger’? songs and a multitude of Xmas 
carols and~Xmas dramas; hence also sprang Xmas 
trees, Xmas gifts, and reciprocal presents, and the 
continuation of festivities for twelve days.”’ 

The period of the year at which we celebrate Xmas 
is a very fit time for social feast and universal gladness 
in the Christian world. It seems a natural thing to 
have Xmas in the dark days of the year. We grow 
weary of the long nights; the thousands of sleepless 
lie weary waiting for the dawn; the shrill crowing 
of the cock is the only voice heard in the lone long 
hours of the morning, and so we grow weary of night, 
and like the Norsemen of old, our hearts rebound 
on St. Tom’s day, the shortest day of the year. In 
the days when England was for a while a Republic 
or Commonwealth, Cromwell banned all Xmas festivi- 
ties. All displays of holly, ivy, mistletoe, etc., etc., 
were held to be seditious. The Long Parliament 
ordered that Xmas should be observed as a strict 
fast, and that people should assemble and confess the 
great sin that they and their fathers had been guilty 
of in making merry at that season. When the very 
goodly sort went insackcloth and ashes to the churches 
the Act so provoked the people at large that the next 
Natal Day there was a universal uprising, and even 
military powers could not restrain the people from 
observing the great Christian Festival as it. ought to 
be observed. Some years ago I wrote an article on 
Old Xmases, comparing them with those of the pre- 
sent time. The daily life, the daily bread, the daily 
plans and purposes of modern times, make Xmas so 
different from what it used to be even in the days 
of the writer’s youth, but still, thank God, the spirit 
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of Xmas remains with us—the quiet light and glad- 
ness in hearts and homes is with us; the glow of soul, 
the enlargement of heart, the loosening of purse 
strings, the enlargement of friendship, breaking down 
little estrangements; ‘* good-will towards men,” a 
softening of little enmities, a feeling that it is a 
gracious and a hallowed time—all these and such are 
still with us, though there is less of the great mirth 
and feasting, less of ‘‘ Plum-pudding, goose, capon, 
mince pie and roast beef.’? Our hearts still respond 
to Shakespeare’s memorable lines put into the mouth 
of Hamlet :— 


‘“Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


Yes, in spite of modern changes in our Xmas we 
still feel that it is a gracious and hallowed time. We 
gaze on family photos and pictures; they are more 
hallowed now. ‘* We mourn the lost, the dear ”’; our 
mourning is more hallowed now. We meet and greet 
friends; our meeting and greeting is more gracious 
now. The spirit of Xmas remains with us, though 
the body is largely absent. Yes, the body, the 
material part of Xmas, is largely absent. It is 
natural that it should be so, life and living is so 
changed from what it used to be when the writer and 
my elder readers were young. Then there were three 
simple meals per day; no luxuries. Now there are 
four to six solid meals per day, some of them quite 
sumptuous, and thus the minds and expectations of 
children and grown-ups are not filled with the ap- 
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proaching Xmas as they used to be. That memorable 
scene in Dickens’ Carol about Bob Cratchit’s Xmas 
dinner reads a bit new and strange to the juniors of 
this age, but to the elders it is quite descriptive of 
what they remember in the *40’s and ’50’s in Ireland, 
and even later:—‘‘ And now the two smaller 
Cratchits, boy and girl, came tearing in, screaming 
that outside the bakers they had smelt the goose, and 
known it for their own, and basking in luxurious 
thought of sage and onion, these young Cratchits 
danced about the table, and such a bustle ensued you 
might have thoughta goose the rarest of all birds, and 
in truth it was in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the 
gravy hissing hot. Master Peter mashed the potatoes 
with incredible vigour. Miss Belinda sweetened the 
apple sauce. Martha dusted the hot plates. Bob took 
Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner of the table. 
and the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, 
sat down, crammed spoons into their mouths lest they. 
should shriek for goose ere their turn came to be 
helped. Then Mrs. Crachit plunged the carving 
knife into the breast, and when the long-expected 
gush of stuffing issued forth, one murmur of delight 
arose around the board. ‘There never was such a 
goose. Its tenderness and flavour, size and cheap- 
ness were the themes of admiration. Eked out by 
apple sauce and mashed potatoes it was a sufficient 
dinner for the whole family, and now the plates being 
changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Crachit left the room 
to bring in the pudding. In half a minute she 
entered, flushed but smiling, proudly with the 
pudding like a speckled cannon ball, so hard and firm 
and bedight with Xmas holly stuck into the top,” 
etc., etc. 
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Some of my readers may smile at this extract, but 
a son of Dickens, a London lawyer of eminence, 
brought tears to the eyes of great audiences when 
reciting this Xmas scene, and shed tears himself with 
the original manuscript of his father in his hands. 
Alas! in thousands, in millions of Xmas homes, this 
Xmas, which the dreadful war has made bare and 
blasted, instead of glad Xmas songs and carols, there 
shall be ‘* The Song of the Silent Land ”? :— 
**O! Land for all the broken-hearted, 

The mildest herald your fate allotted, 

Beckons and with inverted torch. doth stand 


To lead us with a gentle hand 
To the land of the Great Departed—into the Silent Land.”’ 
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List of kind, generous subscribers towards the cost of this 
book ‘‘ Windings of the Moy with Skreen and Tireragh ”’ :— 


£7. Th 
The Most Revd. Dr. Naughton, Bishop of Killala 
~ Mr. Wm. J. Caffrey, Pullaheeny, Ss 
Very Revd. Canon Healy, P.P., Kilglass | 
Mr. Patk. Beirne_ Ballina we ; 
Miss Greer, Peterborough 
Commander Garvey, R.N., Ballina 
Mrs. Macintyre, Bournemouth  ... 
Mr. Patrick McHale, Castleconnor 
Mr. Peter Petrie, Ballina ae 
Col. Saunders Knox Gore, Belleek Manor, Ballina 
Mr. Jas. Goodwin, London : ay; ae 
Mr. J. Garvey, D.L., Downhill, Ballina 
Revd. T. L. Beirne, P.P., Castleconnor 
Mr. Geof R. Goodfellow, Dublin 
Sir Malby Crofton, D.L., Dromard 
Dr. Keane, M.D., Ballina 
Captain Hastings Jones, Fortland,  Easkey 
Mr. J. McManus and Friends, Tubbercurry 
Mr. Michael Beirne, Ballina ; 
Mr. Lendrum, Bank of Ireland, Ballina 
Mr. John Maughan, Enniscrone 
Revd. John F. Nash, Ardnaree Rectory . 
Mr. Frank J. Rouse, Kilglass ... é 
Revd. Chancellor McHale, Crossmolina 
Revd. M. Feeny, C.C., Ballina 
Mr. J. Hamilton, Dublin eon 
John Young O’Donnell, Skreen 
Mrs. Simms, B.A., Newbury 
Mr. J. Kavanagh, ex-N.T., Enniscrone 
Ven. Archdeacon McC ormick, Collooney 
Mr. Peter Goulden, Collooney ie 
Miss Martin, Skreen es 
Mr. Thomas Dowd, Enniscrone 
Revd. Hugh Durcan, Easkey . 
Very Revd. Dean Coulter, DD. * Dromahair 
Lord Bishop of Tuam, Dr. Ross (late) 
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Mr. E. H. Bailey, Skerries ea - 

Mr. James Graham Greer, ae sae 

Mr. McMonagle, Ballina 

Mr. James Foley, Skreen 

Mr. J. Whiteside Dane, D.L., Clones 

Revd. S. W. Turl, B.D., Kilglass 

Sergeant Greer, W.P., Londonderry : 

Revd. Mr. and Mrs. Glenn, Skreen Rectory 

Mr. Joseph Boyd, N.T., Manorhamilton ... 

Dr. and Mrs. Scott, Enniscrone ‘ 

Mrs. Guilfoyle, Alexandra Club, Dublin | 

Mr. Moore, Ulster Bank, Ballina 

Mr. Martin Rogan, Castleconnor 

Mr. Shaemus Kavanagh, Castleconnor 

Miss Tyner, N.T., Castleconnor 

Mr. Arthur Hicks, Castleconnor 

Mrs. Tiernan, Woodhill, Dromore 

Major Ormsby, Castleconnor 

Mrs. Clarke, N.T., Enniscrone 

Very Revd. Canon Tempany, C.€:, Enniscrone 
Revd. Fr. Greeney, Adm., Ballina 

Ex-Sergeant McCaffrey, Ardnaree 

Mr. M. C. Walsh, Portman ers London ss 
Very Revd. Dean Allen, M.A., Coolaney oy 
Miss Lizzie A. Greer, Cabra, Kilglass Be 

Revd. J. B. Ost, C.M.S., St.’ Alban’ s, Bae < 
Mr. Patt. Cowell, Kilglass 

Mrs. Brett, N.T., Bunnyconlan 

Mr. Geo. Coulter, Skreen : 

Revd. Mother, Foxford Convent 

Miss Chambers, N.T., Enniscrone 

Mrs. Thos. Tuffy, Corbally 

Mrs. McCarrick, Kilglass House 

Mr. G. Omalley Ormsby, Rathmoy, Ballina 

Mr. M. J. Devine, Tubbercurry 

Captain W. D. Webber, Dias “Mitchelstown Castle 
Mr. Jno. Aitken, Barley Hill, ee B68 
Revd. A. J. Pike, M.A., Crossmolina Rectory 
Dr. Walsh, M.D., Ballina : 

Mr. Walsh, ex-N.T., Bunnyconlan 

Mr. Patk. Davis, Carrowmore, Ballina 

Miss Gill, Sandymount, Dublin ... 

Mr. Thos. Clarke, Junr., Ardnaglass, Skreen 

Mr. Patk. Maughan, North Wall, Dublin 

Mr. S. Langton, London no ee oe 
The 5 Bishop of Tuam (Dr. Orr) Tuam Palace 
Mr. P O. Hart, National Liberal Club, London 
Mr. vohe’ Brennan, Castleconnor 

Wish. 1 de McDermott, Buninadden 

Mir. Wm. Simpson. Larue 


Mr. English, Ardnarea Hotel, Ballina ... 
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Ex-Sergeant McHale, Castleconnor 
Mr. H. G. Nangle, Enniscrone ... se Mee 
Mr. Eamond Gannon, Gaelic Prof., Enniscrone ... 
Very Revd. Canon Timlin, Leal een Skreen 
Very Revd. Canon Munnelly, P.P., Ballycastle . Me 
Mr. Geof. McVitty, Dublin we ose 
Revd. Canon Perdue, Mullifarry Rectory” 
Miss Flood, Londonderry 
Mr. James Clarke, Skreen 
Mr. George Hatley, Ballina Quay 
Mr. Peter Marren, N.T., Carrowcastle 
Mr. Denis Rouse, N.T., ‘Corbally 
Col. Boyd, Castleconnor 
Mr. Wallace Hopkins, Enniscrone | 
Mr. Martin McGowan, Cabra 
.Mr. uns Lush, Kilglass Soe 
Mr. W. B. Roulstone, Lacknaslieva, Kilglass 
Mr. George Boyd, High Park, Skreen 
Mrigib- Tempany, Skreen 
Mr. Dan O’Connor, Junr., Skreen 
Mrs. Uncles, Skreen oe 
Mr. Thos. Kavanagh, Skreen by 
Mr. Thos. Dowd, ex-R.N., P.O., Enniscrone 
Mr. Edward Diamond, Ballina Sculptory 
Mrs. McKinley, N.T;, Kilglass ... 3 
Mr. Frank Higgins. Leekfield, Skreen ... 
Mr. L. Webber Higgins, Leekfield, Skreen 
Revd. Fr. McLoughlin, P.P., Ardagh ... 
Mr. J. Hosford, Bank of Ireland, Ballina 
Mr. J. Murphy (Murphy Bros.), Ballina ... 
Miss Bridie Cowell, Kilglass ee ee 
Mrs. Kate Mostyn, Skreen 
Mrs. Price, Enniscrone aa 
Miss Mona Boyd, Castleconnor ... 
Mr. Michael Coggins, Kinnard, Enniscrone 
Mr. M. O’Boyle, Shipping Office, Balin 
Mr. Michael Mellett, Swinford 
Solicitor O’Connor, Swineford 
Mr. John McHale, Bartra 
Mrs. S. George Higgins, Skreen | 
Mrs. O’Brien, Enniscrone aes 
Mr. Atcheson Greer, Kilglass ... wos 
Mr. Ben. McKinley, Blackrock, Dublin ... 
Mr. Patk. Kelly, N.T., Culleens 
A. J. Creighton, D.L., Ballysodare 
Captain Utrecht Knox, Mount Falcon, Ballina 
Mrs. Rafter, Cliff Hotel, Enniscrone : 
Mr. M. M. Tolan, Enniscrone ... 
Mr. Walton W. Greer, Laugholm 
Mr. Palk, North Wall, Dublin 
Mr. Thomas Eakins, Cootehill 
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Mr. Albert F. Knox, Ballina anf 
Capt. Mullaney, R.A.V.C., Kilglass 
Mr. John Rouse, Kinnard 


Mr. Hewson, L.P.S.I., Medical Hall, Ballina 


Revd. A. B. Eaton, B.A., Easkey Rectory 


Revd. Robert J. McGahey, Beans ied Rectory 


Mr. Michael Howley, Swineford 

Mr. D. Devine, Tubbercurry ae 

Mr. H. Faughnan, N.T., Enniscrone 
Mrs. Laing, Overcliff, Enniscrone 

Mr. Patk. Sweeney, Enniscrone 

Mr. Dan Stephens, Ballina : “a 
Miss J. Macintyre, Senr. Exhr., Uxtord . 
Miss Molhe Greer, ‘Tunbridge Wells 

Miss Greer, Enniscrone 

Mrs. Jackson, Securmore ... 

Mr. Michael Brennan, N.T., Boyle 

Mrs. W. Wingham, Chichester se 

Mr. James Boyd, Skreen 

Mr. Melvin, Killala ee wee 
Mr. J. Good, Bank of Ireland, Ballina ee 
Woh, TNA Roe, Bank of Ireland, Ballina 
Mrs. Dr. Gordon, Kilglass ‘ 
Mr. Thos. Kilcawley, Kilglass 3 
Miss Kate Coggins, Kinnard, Enniscrone 
Mr. Tyndle, per Mr. Patt McHale, Ballina 
Mr. Peter McKeown, Enniscrone : 
Miss Kilgallon; The Gap, Bunnyconlon | 
Mr. Wm. Higgins, Farnaharpy, Skreen 
Mra iweee O’Connor, Swineford 

Mr. Talbot, Pension Officer, Enniscrone 
Mr. Ned Kilcullen, The Baths, Enniscrone 
Mr. Robt. Irwin, Ballyfinan, Enniscrone 
Mr. Thady Kilgallon, Skreen 

Mr. Doyle, Ardnaglass, Dromard 

Mr. and Mrs. Monds, Dromard ... 
Kiltimagh Ladies eas 

Miss Wood, Skreen — eae Sa 
Revd. J. B. Ashton. Dromore Rectory ... 
Mr. Ned Caffrey, Kilglass 

Mrs. Smith, Southampton 2 

Miss Julia Kennedy, Enniscrone 

Mr. John F. McDermott, Enniscrone 
Mrs. Randal Boyd, Skreen oe 

Mr. Denis Grimes, Enniscrone 

Mr. P. J. Kilcullen, Enniscrone oe 
Mrs. McKinley, Meadow Side, Kiiglass . 
mx-Sergeant Scott. Bayview. Muniscrone 
Mr. S. P. Keane, Callow, Swineford 

Mr. Jno. Hannan, P.C. Kilglass 

Mr. P. Boland, D.C , Corbally 
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Mr. Anthony Mullaney, Kilglass 

Mr. Sheamus O Marrain, Collooney 
Mrs. Healy, Pontoon Hotel tas 
Mr. Wm. Scott, Carrowdurnan, Skreen ... 
Miss Hoskins, N.T., Skreen 

Mrs. Scott, Skreen ve 

Mr. A. Scott, Skreen 

Mr. Young, Mulvagh, Skreen 

Mrs. Thomas Greer, Aughris 

Mr. Herbert Irwin, Skreen 

Mr. M. Corcoran, Ballina : 
Miss Bain, Organist, Ardnaree ... 
Mrs. Kilpatrick, Carnree, Dromard 
Mr. J. Byron, Ballina ae 
Mr. Martin Tempany, Skreen 

. Mrs. Moyston, Skreen 

Lady Briggs, Brighton 

Mr. Robt. Scott, Skreen 

Mr. John Goulden, Skreen 

Mr. Robt. Coulter, Dromard 

Mr. J. Broder, Dromard 

Miss Lenehan, Skreen ae 
Miss Waldron and Friends, Aughmore 
Mr. Harry Golden, Skreen 

Mrs, Patt. Golden, Cabra 

Mr. Geog. Dowd, Portadown 

Miss Sarah Higgins, Skreen 

Mr. Thomas Kennedy, Enniscrone 
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The above long list does not harmonize with the payments. 
Several of those low down on the list were the first to hand 
in or forward their kind subscriptions. I have taken the 
names from the Bank Book handed me by Mr. Lendrum,, 
Bank of Ireland. In the book the names and subscriptions 
appear as handed in by the several Treasurers. Spite of the 
utmost care on part of the ‘‘ Moy Salmon,” there may be 
some slight mistakes or omissions. This is almost inevitable 
where there is much writing, and for any mistakes or omis- 
sions I beg the indulgence of my kind large-hearted friends, 
whether the items be big or small. It is indeed a grand list 
of all creeds and classes, and leaves me out of all risk in the 
publication of the book, which it is hoped shall be partly satis- 
fying. Deo Gratias, and deep heart’s thanks and undying 
gratitude to all. 
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JAMES GREER was born into a poor 
Protestant family at Scurmore, Enniscrone, 
in 1845, in the midst of the Famine. His 
father was a boat builder and small farmer, 
but he died when the children were young. 
His mother was unable to keep up the rent 
payments, and the family was thrown on to 
the side of the road. 

He attended the school of the famous Rev. 
Edward Nangle at Skreen, won a 
scholarship to Kildare Place Training 
College, Dublin, and graduated with 
distinction from Trinity College. He was 
ordained in 1886, married in 1871, having 
snatched his sweetheart, Mary Goodwin, 
from the emigrant ship at Cobh. They had 
eight children. Died 1929 at the age of 84. 


